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INTRODUCTION. 


.After confidering the hiftoric page, and 
viewing the living world with anxious foli- 
citude, the moft melancholy emotions of for- 
rowful indignation have depreffed my fpirits, 
and I have fighed when obliged to confefs, 
that either nature has ma<|e a great difference 
between man and man, or that the civilization 
which has hitherto taken place in the world 
has been very partial. I have turned over va¬ 
rious books written on the fubjeft of educa¬ 
tion, and patiently obferved the condu6t of 
parents and the management of fchools; but 
what has been the refult ?—a profound con- 
vidlion that the neglected education of my 
fellow-creatures is the grand fource of the 
mifery I deplore j and that women, in parti¬ 
cular, are rendered weak anti wretched by a • 
variety of concurring caufes, originating from 
one hafty conclufion. The condu£t and 
manners of women, in fa^t, evidently prove 
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that their minds are not in a healthy ilate; 
for , like the flowers which are planted in 
too rich a foil, ftrength and ufefulnefs are 
facrificed to beauty; and the flaunting leaves, 
after; having pleafed a faftidious eye, fade, 
difregarded on the ftalk, long before the fea- 
fon when they ought to have arrived at ma¬ 
turity.—One caufe of this barren blooming 
I attribute to a falfe fyftem of education, 
gathered from the books written on this fub- 
jedt by men who, confidering females rather 
as women than human creatures, have been 
more anxious to make them alluring mif- 
trefles than affectionate wives and rational 
mothers; and the underftanding of the fex 
has been fo bubbled by this fpecious homage, 
that the civilized women of the prefent cen¬ 
tury, with a few exceptions, are only anxious 
to infpire love, when they ought to cherifti a 
nobler ambition, and by their abilities and 
virtues exadt refpedt. 

In a treatife, therefore, on female rights 
and manners, the works which have been 
.particularly written for their improvement 
muff not be overlooked; efpecially when it 
is afferted, in diredl terms, that the minds 
of women are enfeebled by falfe refinement; 

4 that 
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that the books of inftru£Hon, written by 
men of genius, have had the fame tendency 
as more frivolous productions ; and that, in 
the true jflyle of Mahometanifm, they are 
treated as a kind of fubordinate beings, and 
not as a part of the human fpecies, when 
improveable reafon is allowed to be the digni¬ 
fied diftinftion which raifes men above the 
brute creation, and puts a natural fceptrc in 
a feeble hand. 

Yet, becaufe I am a woman, I would not 
lead my readers to fuppofe that I mean vio¬ 
lently to agitate the contefted queftion re- 
fpe£Hng the equality or • inferiority of the 
fex; but as the fubjeft lies in my way, and 
I cannot pafs it over without fubjecting the 
main tendency of my reafoning to mifcon- 
ftru&ion, I fhall flop .a moment to deliver, 
in a few words, my opinion.—In the govern¬ 
ment of the phylical world it is obfervable 
that the female in point of fcrength is, in 
general, inferior to the male. This is the 
law of nature ; and it does not appear to be 
fufpended or abrogated in favour of woman. - 
A degree of phyfical fuperiority cannot, there¬ 
fore, be denied—and it is a noble preroga¬ 
tive ! But not content with this natural pre- 
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eminence, men endeavour to link us dill 
lower, merely to render us alluring ob¬ 
jects for a moment; and women, intoxi¬ 
cated by the adoration which men, under 
the influence of their fenfes, pay them, 
do not feek to obtain a durable interefl: in 
their hearts, or to become the friends of the 
fellow creatures who find amufement in their 
fociety. 

I am aware of an obvious inference:—from 
every quarter have I heard exclamations againfl: 
mafeuline women; but where are they to be 
found ? If by this 'appellation men mean to 
inveigh againfl; thelt ardour in hunting, {hoot¬ 
ing, and gaming, I fhall moft: cordially join 
in the cry; but if it be againfl: the imitation 
of manly virtues, or, more properly fpeaking, 
the attainment of thefe talents and virtues, 
the exercife of which ennobles the human 
chara&er, and which raife females in the 
fcale of animal being, when they are com- 
prehenfively termed mankind ;-r-allthofewho 
i view them with a philofophic eye muft, I 
I fliould think, wifli with me, that they may 
: every day grow more and more mafeuline. 

This difeuflion naturally divides the fub- 
jeft, l fhall firft confider women in the 

grand 
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grand light of human creatures, who, in com¬ 
mon with men, are placed on this earth to 
unfold their faculties ; and afterwards I fhall 
more particularly point out their peculiar 
designation. 

I wifh alfo to fleer clear of an error which 
many refpectable writers have fallen into; for 
the inflru&ion which has hitherto been ad- 
dreffed to women, has rather been applicable 
to ladies > if the little indirect advice, that is 
Scattered through Sandford and Merton, be 
excepted; but, addreffing my fex in a firmer 
tone, I pay particular attention to thofe in 
the middle clafs, becaufe they appear to be 
in the mofl natural Hate. Perhaps the feeds 
of falfe-refinement, immorality, and vanity, 
have ever been fhed by the great. Weak, 
artificial beings, raifed above the common 
wants and affections of their race, in a pre¬ 
mature unnatural manner, undermine the 
very foundation of virtue, and fpread corrup¬ 
tion through the whole mafs of fociety! As 
a clafs of mankind they have the flrongeft 
claim to pity; the education of the rich tends 
to render them vain and helplefs, and the 
unfolding mind is not flrengthened by the 
praClice of thofe duties which dignify the hu- 
B 3 man 
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man chara&er.—They only live to amufe 
themfelves, and by the fame law which in 
nature invariably produces certain effects, they 
foon only afford barren amufement. 

Bqt as I purpofe taking a feparate view of 
the different ranks of fociety, and of the mo¬ 
ral charafler of women, in each, this hint is, 
for the prefent, fufficient j and I have only 
alluded to the fubjedt, becaufe it appears to 
me to be the very effence of an introdudlion 
to give a curfory account of the contents of 

the work it introduces. 

<■ 

My own lex, I hope, will excufe me, if I 
treat them like rational creatures, inflead of 
flattering their fafeinating graces, and view¬ 
ing them as if they were in a Hate of perpe¬ 
tual childhood, unable to ftand alone. I ear- 
neftly wifh to point out in what true dignity 
and human happinefs confifts—I wifh to per- 
fuade women to endeavour to acquireftrength, 
both of mind and body, and to convince them 
that the foft phrafes, fufeeptibility of heart, 
delicacy of fentiment, and refinement of 
taffe, are almoft fynonymous with epithets of 
weaknefs, and that thofe beings who are only 
the objects of pity and that kind of love, 
which has been termed its After, will foon 
become objects of contempt. 


Difmiffing 
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Difmifling then thofe pretry feminine 
phrafes, which the men condefcendingly ufe 
to foften our flavifh dependence, and defpif- 
ing that weak elegancy of mind, exquifite fen- 
fibility, and fweet docility of manner^, fup- 
pofed to be the fexuai charaCteriftics of the 
weaker veflfel, I with to fhew that elegance 
is inferior to virtue, th&t the firft objeCt of* 
laudable ambition is to obtain a character as 
a human being, regardlefs of the diftinCtion 
of fex; and that fecondary views fhould be 
brought to this Ample touchftone. 

This is a rough fketch of my plan j and 
fhould I exprefs my conviction with the ener¬ 
getic emotions that I feel whenever I think 
of the fubjeCt, the dictates of experience and 
reflection will be felt by fome of my readers. 
Animated by this important objeCt, I fhall 
difdain to cull my phrafes or polifh my ftyle j 
—I aim at being ufeful, and fincerity will 
render me unaffeCted j for, wifhing rather to 
perfuade by the force of my arguments, than 
dazzle by the elegance of my language, I 
fhall not wafte my time in rounding periods, 
or^a fabricating the turgid bombaft of arti¬ 
ficial feelings, which, coming from the head, 
never rtLch the heart.-—I (hall be employed 
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about things, not words!—and, anxious to 
render my fex more refpeddable members of 
fociety, I fhall try to avoid that flowery dic¬ 
tion which has Aided from eflays into novels, 
and from novels into familiar letters and 
converfation. 

Thefe pretty fuperlatives, dropping glibly 
from the tongue, vitiate the tafte, and create 
a kind of fickly delicacy that turns away 
from Ample unadorned truth ; and a deluge 
of falfe fentiments and overftretched feel¬ 
ings, fdfling the natural emotions of the 
heart, render the.domeftic pleafures infi- 
pid, that ought to fweeten the exercife of 
thofe fevere duties, which educate a rational 
and immortal being for a nobler field of ac¬ 
tion. 

The education of women has, of late, been 
more attended to than formerly; yet they 
are ftili reckoned a frivolous fex, and-ridi¬ 
culed or pitied by the writers who endeavour 
by fatire or inllruclion to improve them. It 
* is acknowledged that they fpend many of the 
I firfl: years of their’lives in acquiring a fmatter- 
! ing of accomplifhments; meanwhile ftrepgth 
iof body and mind are facrificed to libertine 
jnotions of beauty, to the defire of Ihablifh- 

ing 
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ing themfelves,—the only way women can 
rife in the world,—by marriage. And this 
defire making mere animals of them, when 
they marry they aft as fuch children may 
be expefted to aft:—they drefs j they paint, 
and nickname God’s creatures.—Surely thefe 
weak beings are only fit for a feraglio 1— 
Can they be expefted to govern a family with 
judgment, or take care of the poor babes 
whom they bring into the world ? 

If then it can be fairly deduced from the 
prefent conduft of th^ fex, from the preva¬ 
lent fondnefs for pleafurq, which takes place 
of ambition and thofe nobler pallions that 
open and enlarge the foulj that the inftruftion 
which women have hitherto received has only 
tended, with the conftitution of civil fociety, 
to render them infignificant objefts of defire 
—mere propagators of fools!—if it can be 
proved that in aiming to accomplifh them, 
without cultivating their underftandings, they 
are taken out of their fphere of duties, arid 
made ridiculous and ufelefs when the fhort- 
lived bloom of beauty is over *, I prefume 

* A lively writer, I cannot recoiled! his name, afks 
what bufinefs women turned of forty have to do in the 
world ? 


that 
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that rational men will excufe me for endea¬ 
vouring to perfuade them to become more 
mafculine and refpeftable. 

Indeed the word mafculine is only a bug- 
beap there is little reafon to fear that wo¬ 
men will acquire too much courage or forti¬ 
tude; for their apparent inferiority with re- 
fped to bodily ftrength, muft render them, 
in fome degree, dependent on men in the 
various relations of life; but why Ihould it 
be increafed by prejudices that give a fex to 
virtue, and confound Ample truths with 
fenfual reveries ? 

i 

Women are, in fa£t, fo much degraded 
by miftaken notions of female excellence, that 
I do not mean to add a paradox when I affert, 
that this artificial weaknefs produces a pro- 
penfity to tyrannize, and gives birth to cun¬ 
ning, the natural opponent of ftrength, which 
leads them to play off thofe contemptible 
infantine airs that undermine efteem even 
whilft they excite defire. Let men become 
more chafte and modeft, and if women do 
not grow wifer in the fame ratio, it will be 
“clear that they have weaker underftandings. 
"Tt feems fcarcely neceffary to fay, that I now 
fpeak of the fex in general. Many in¬ 
dividuals 
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dividuals Ixave jjiore fenfe than their male re¬ 
latives ; and, as nothing preponderates where 
‘there is ‘a conftant ftruggle for an equili¬ 
brium, without it has naturally more gravity, 
fome women govern their hufbands without 
degrading themfelves, becaufe in tel led will 
always govern. 


vindication 
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M. TALLEYRAND-PERIGORt), 

1ATE BISHOP OF AUTUN. 


SIR,' 

Having read with great pleafure a pam¬ 
phlet which you have lately publifhed, I 
dedicate this volume to you; to induce you to 
reconfider the fubjed, and maturely weigh 
what I have advanced^ refpeding the rights 
of woman and national education: and I 
call with the firm tone of humanity j for 
my arguments, Sir, are didated by a difin- 
terefted fpirit—I plead for my fex—not for 
myfelf. Independence I have long consi¬ 
dered ;as the grand blefiing of life, the balls 

of 
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of every virtue—and independence I will 
ever fecure by contracting my wants, though 
I were to live on a barren heath. 

It is then an affection for the whole hu- 

C 

man race that makes my pen dart rapidly 
along to fupport what I believe to be the 
caufe of virtue: and the fame motive leads 
me earneftly to wifh to fee woman placed in 
a ftation in which fhe w r ould advance, in- 
ftead of retarding, the progrefs of thofe glori¬ 
ous principles that^ive a fubftance to morali-. 
ty. My opinion, indeed, refpeding the rights 
and duties of woman, feems to flow fo natu¬ 
rally from thefe Ample principles, that I 
think it fcarcely po/Able, but that fome of 
the enlarged minds who formed your admi¬ 
rable conftitution, will coincide with me. 

In France there is undoubtedly a more ge¬ 
neral diffuflon of knowledge than in any part 
of the European world, and I attribute.it, in 
4 a great 
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a great meafure, to the focial intercourfe 

which has long fubfifted between the fexes. 

It is true, I utter nty fentirpents with freedom, 

‘that ill France the very effence of fenfuality 

has been extracted to regale the voluptuary, 

and a kind of fentimental luft has prevailed, 

which, together with the fyftem of duplicity 

that the whole tenour of their political and 

civil government taught} have given a fmifter 

fort of fagacity to the French chara&er, 
* • 

properly termed fineifej from which naturally 
flow a polifli of manners' that injures the 
fubftance, by hunting fincerity out of fociety. 
—And, modefty, the faireft garb of virtae 1 
has been more grofsly infulted in France than 
even in England, till thgir women have treat¬ 
ed as prudijh that attention to decency, which 
brutes inftin&ively obferve. 

Manners and morals are fo nearly allied 
that they have often been confounded} but* 
though the former fhould only be the natural 

b refleflion 
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reflexion of the latter, yet, when various 
eaufes have produced factitious and corrupt 
manners, which are very early caught, mo¬ 
rality becomes an empty name. The per- 
fon&l referve, and facred refpeCt for cleanli- 
nefs and delicacy in domeftic life, which 
French women almoft defpife, are the grace¬ 
ful pillars of modefty} but, far from de- 
fpifmg them, if the pure flame of patriotifm 
have reached their bofoms, they fhould labour 
to improve the morals of their fellow-citizens, 
by teaching men,* not only to refpeft mo¬ 
defty in women, but to acquire it themfelves, 
as the only way to merit their efteem. 

Contending for tl\e rights of woman, my 
main argument is built on this fimple princi¬ 
ple, that if fhebe not prepared by education 
to become the companion of man, (he will 
ftop the progrefs of knowledge and virtue} 
for truth muft be common to all, or it will be 
inefficacious with refpeCt to its influence on 

general 
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general practice. And how can woman he 
expected to co-operate unlefs fiie know why 
the ought to be virtuous? unlefs freedom 
ftrengthen her reafon till fhe comprehend 
her duty, and fee in what manner it is con¬ 
nected with her real good ? If children are to 
be educated to underftand the true principle 
of patriotifm, their mother muft be a patriot; 
and the love of mankind, from which ari 
orderly train of virtues fpring, can only be 
produced by confidering the moral and civil 
intereft of mankind j but’the education and 
fituation of woman, at prefent, fhuts hef 
out from fuch inveftigations. 

In this work I have.produced many argu¬ 
ments, which to me were conclufive, to prove 
that the prevailing notion refpe&ing a fexual 
character was fubverfive of morality, and I 
have contended, that to render the human, 
body and mind more perfect, chaftity mtift 
b 2 more 
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more univerfally prevail, and that chaftity 
will never be refpectcd in the male world till 
'the perfon of a woman is not, as it were, 
idolized, when little virtue or fenfe embeilifn 
it wPith the grand traces of mental beauty, or 
the interefting fimplicity of affe&ion. 

Confidcr, Sir, difpaflionately, thefe obfer- 
vations—for aglimpfeof this truth feemed to 
open before you when you obferved, ‘ that 
‘ to fee one half of the human race excluded 
* by the other front all participation of go- 

c 

‘ vernment, was a political phtenomenon 
‘ that, according to abftradl principles, it 
‘ was impcffible to explain.’ If fo, on what 
does your conftitution reft ? If the abftract 
rights of man will'bear difeuflion and expla¬ 
nation, thofe of woman, by a parity of reafon- 
ing,will not Ihrink from the fame teft: though 
a different opinion prevails in this country, 
built on the vefy arguments which you ufe to 

^juftify 
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juftify the oppreffion of woman—prefctfp- 
tion. 

Confider, I add refs you as a legiflator, 
whether, when men contend for their free¬ 
dom, and to he allowed to judge for them- 
felves refpeding their own happinefs, it be not 
inconfiftent and unjuft to fubjugate women, 
even though you firmly beiicve that you are 
a&ing in the manner beft calculated to pro¬ 
mote their happinefs ? *Who made man the 
exclufive judge, if woman*partake with him 
the gift of reafon ? 

In this ftyle, argue tyrantsof every denomi¬ 
nation, from the weakjking to the weak fa¬ 
ther of a family ; they are all eager to crufh 
reafon) yet always aflert that they ufurp its , 
throne only to be ufeful. Doyou uot ad a fimi- 
lar part, when you force all women, by deny¬ 
ing them civil and political rights, to remain 
i mmured in their families groping in the dark ? 

b 3 for 
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for furely, Sir, you will not affert, that a duty 
can be binding which is not founded on rea¬ 
fon? If indeed this be their dedination, argu-. 
ments may be drawn from reafon: and thus 
auguftly fupported, the more underftanding 
women acquire, the more they will be attach¬ 
ed to their duty—comprehending it—for un- 
ids they comprehend it, unlefs their morals 
be fixed on the fame immutable principle as 
thofe of man, no authority can make them 
difch.arge it in a virtuous manner. They 
may be convenient flaves, but flavery will 
have its conftani cffedt, degrading the maf- 
ter and the abjedt dependent. 

But, if women are to be excluded, with¬ 
out having a voice, *from a participation of 
the natural rights of mankind, prove firft, to 
ward ofF the charge of injuftice and incon- 
fiftency, that they want reafon—elfe this 
flaw in you* NEW CONSTITUTION 
will ever fhew that man muft, in fome fliape. 
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aft like a tyrant, and tyranny, in whatever 
part of fociety it rears its brazen front, will 
ever undermine morality. 

i 

I have repeatedly aflerted, and proceed 
what appeared to me irrefragable arguments 
drawn from matters of faft, to prove my 
affertion, that women cannot, by force, be 
confined to domeitic concerns; for they 
will, however ignor|nt, intermeddle with 
more weighty affairs," neglefting private du¬ 
ties only to difturb, by cunning tricks, the 
orderly plans of reafon which rife above 
their comprthenfion. 

Befides, whilft thfey are only made to ac¬ 
quire perfonal accomplishments, men will 
feek for pleafure in variety, and faithlefs huf- 
bands will make faithlefs wives; fuch igno¬ 
rant beings, indeed, will be very excufable 
when, not taught to refpeft public good, nor 

b 4 allowed 
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allowed any civil rights, they attempt to do 
themfelves juftice by retaliation, 

The box of mifchief thus opened infociety, 
what is to preferve private virtue, the only 
fecurity of public freedom and univerfal hap- 
pincfs? 

Let there be then no coercion ejlablijhcd 
in fociety, and the common law of gravity 
prevailing, the fexes.will fall into their pro¬ 
per places. And, .now that more equitable 
laws are forming your, citizens, marriage 
may become more facred: youf young men 
may choofe wives from motives of afte&ion, 
and your maidens allow love to root out 
vanity. 

The, father of a family will not then 
weaken his conftitution and debafe his fen- 
timents, by vifiting the harlot, nor forget, in 

obeying 
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obeying the qall of appetite, the purpole for 
^hich implanted. And, the mother 
will not^negtett her children to pra&ife the 
arts oj* coquetry, when fenfe and modefty 
fecure her the friendftiip of her hufband. 

But, till men become attentive to the duty 
of a father, it is vain to expedt women to 
fpend that time in their nurfery which they, 
* wife in their generation,’ choofe to fpend 
at their glafs; for this qxertion of cunning is 
only an inftindt of nature; to enable them to 
obtain in4iredly a little *of that power of 
which they are unjuftly denied a fliare: for, 
if women are not permitted to enjoy legiti¬ 
mate rights, they will render both men and 
themfelves vicious, to obtain illicit privileges. 

I wi/h, Sir, to fet fome inveftigations of 
this kind afloat in France; and fhould they 
fead to a confirmation of my principles, when 
i your 
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your con/litution is revifed the Rights of 
Woman may be refpe&ed, if it be fully proved 
that reafon calls for this refped, and loudly 
demands JUSTICE for one half of the hu¬ 
man race. 

I am, Sir, 

Your’s refpe&fully, 


M. W. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


When I began to write this work,-1 di¬ 
vided it into three parts, fuppofing that one 
volume would contain a full difcuflion of the 
ygumefits which feemed to me to rife natu¬ 
rally from a few Ample principles; but frefh 
illuftrations occurring as I advanced, I now 
prefent only the firft part to the public. 

Many fubje&s, howeuer, which I have 
curforily alluded to, call for particular invef- 
tigation, efpecially the laws relative to wo¬ 
men, and the confideration of their peculiar 
duties. Thefe will furnifli ample matter for 
H fecond volume, which in due time will be 
publiflied, to elucidate fome of the fentiments, 
And complete many of the fketches begun in 
the firft. 
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CHAP. I. 


THE RIGHTS AND INVOLVED DUTIES OF 
MANKIND CONSIDERED. 


In the prefent ftate of fociety it appears ne- 
ceffary to go back to firft principles in fearch 
of the moft Ample truths, and to difpute 
with fome prevailing prejudice every inch of 
ground.. To clear my way, I muft be al¬ 
lowed to alk fome plain queftions, and the 
anfwers will probably appear as unequivocal 
as the axioms on which reafoning is built; 
though, when entangled with various motives 
of action, they are formally contradicted, ei¬ 
ther by the words or conduft of men. 

In what does man’s pre-eminence over; the 
brut e creati on ..conjjft,? The anfwer is as 
clear as that a half is lefs than the whole; 
in Reafon. 

Wfcat acquirement exalts one bei ng a bove 
another ? Virtue; we fpontaneoufly reply. 

For 
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For what purpofe were the pafflons im¬ 
planted ? That man by ftruggling with them 
might attain a degree of knowledge denied 
to the brutes; whifpers Experience. 

Qonfequently the perfection of our nature 
andcapability ofhappinefs, muft beeftimated 
by the degree of reafon, virtue, and know- 
ledge, that diftinguifh the individual, and 
direCt the laws which bind fociety: ancj^that 
from the exercife of reafon, knowledge and 
virtue naturally flow, is equally undeniable, 
if mankind be viewed collectively. 

The rights and duties of man thus Ampli¬ 
fied, it feems almpft impertinent to attempt 
to illuftrate truths that appear fo incontro¬ 
vertible; yet fuch deeply rooted prejudices 
have clouded reafon, and fuch fpurious qua¬ 
lities have affumed the name of virtues, that 
it is neceflary to purfue the courfe of reafon 
as it has been perplexed and involved in error, 
by various adventitious circumftances, com¬ 
paring the fimple axiom with cafual de¬ 
viations. 

1 Men, in general, feem to employ their rea- 
fon to juftify prejudices, which they have im¬ 
bibed, they can fcarcely trace how, rather 

than 
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than to root them out. The mind muft be 
ftrong that refblutely forms its own principles j 
for a kind of intellectual cowardice prevails 
which makes many men lhrink from the talk, 
or only do it by halves. Yet the imperfect qpn- 
clufions thus drawn, are frequently very plau- 
lible, becaufe they are built on partial expe¬ 
rience, on juft, though narrow, views. 

Going back to firft principles, vice Ikulks, 
with all its native deformity, from clofe invef- 
tigation but a fet of lhallow reafoners are 
always exclaiming that thefe arguments prove 
too much, and that a meafure rotten at the 
core may be expedient. Thus expediency is 
continually contrafted with Ample principles, 
till truth is loft in a mift of words, virtue, in 
forms, and knowledge rendered a founding 
nothing, by the fpecious prejudices that af- 
fume its name. 

That the fociety is formed in the wifeft man¬ 
ner, whofe conftitution is founded on the na¬ 
ture of man, ftrikes, in the abftraCt, every 
thinking being fo forcibly, that it looks like 
prefumption to endeavour to* bring forward 
proofs $ though proof rauft be brought, or 
the ftrong hold of prefcription will never be 
forced by reafon ; yet to urge prefcription as 
C an 
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an argument to juflify the depriving men (or 
women) of their natural rights, is one of the 
abfurd fophifms which daily infult common, 
fenfe. 

The civilization of the bulk of the people 
of Europe is very partial 5 nay, it may be 
made a queftion, whether they have acquired 
any virtues in exchange for innocence, equi¬ 
valent to the mifery produced by the vices 
that have been plaftered over unfightly igno¬ 
rance, and the freedom which has been bar¬ 
tered for fplendid (lavery. The defire of 
dazzling by riches, the mod certain pre-emiT 
nehce that man .can obtain, the pleafure of 
commanding flattering fycophants, and many 
other complicated low calculations of doting 
felf-love, have all contributed to overwhelm 
the mafs of mankind, and make liberty a 
convenient handle for mock patriotifm. For 
whilft rank and titles are held of the ut- 
moft importance, before which Genius “ muft 
hide its diminiflied head,” it is, with a few 
exceptions, very unfortunate for a nation 
when a man of abilities, without rank or pro¬ 
perty, pufhes himfelf forward to notice.— 
Alas! what unheard of mifery have thou- 
fands fuffered to purchafe a cardinal’s hat for 

an 
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an intriguing obfcure adventurer, who longed 
to be ranked with princes, or 'lord it over 
•them by feizing the triple crown ! 

Such, indeed, has been the wretchednefs 
that has flowed from hereditary honours, 
riches, and monarchy, that men of lively 
fenfibility have almoft uttered blafphemy in 
order tojuftify thedifpenfations of providence. 
Man has been held out as independent of his 
power who made him, or as a lawlefs planet 
darting from its orbit to fteal the celeftial fire 
of reafon; and the vengeance of heaven, lurk¬ 
ing in the fubtile flame, like Pandora’s pent 
up mifchiefs, fufficiently puftiflied his teme¬ 
rity, by introducing evil into the world. 

Imprefied by this view of the mifeiy and 
diforder which pervaded fociety, and fatigued 
with joftling again# artificial fools, Roufleau 
became enamoured of folitude, and, being at 
the fame time an optimift, he labours with 
uncommon eloquence topfove that man was 
naturally a folitary animal. Milled by his 
refpeft for the goodnefs of God, who 'cer¬ 
tainly—for what man of fenfe and feeling can 
doubt it!—gave life only to communicate 
happinefs, he confiders evil as pofitive, and 
the work of man; not aware that he was 
C 2 exalting - 
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exalting one attribute at the expence of ano¬ 
ther, equally neceflary to divine perfection. 

Reared on a falfe hypothefis his arguments 
in favour of a (late of nature areplaufible, but 
unbound. I fay unfound; for to alfert that a 
ftate of nature is preferable to civilization, 
in all its poflible perfection, is, in other words, 
to arraign fupreme wifdom; and the para¬ 
doxical exclamation, that God has made all 
things right, and that error has been intro¬ 
duced by the creature, whom he formed, 
knowing what he farmed, is as unphilofophi- 
cal as impious. . 

When that wife Being who created us and 
placed us here, faw the fair idea, he willed, 
by allowing it to be fo, that the paflions 
fhould unfold our reafon, becaufe he could 
fee that prefent evil would produce future 
good. Could the helplefs creature whom he 
called from nothing break loofe from his pro¬ 
vidence, and boldly learn to know good by 
praClifingevil, without his permiflion ? No.- 
How could that energetic advocate for immor¬ 
tality argue fo'inconfiftently ? Had mankind 
remained for ever in the brutal ftate of na¬ 
ture, which even his magic pen cannot paint 
as a ftate in which a fingle virtue took root, 

it 
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it would have been clear, though not to the 
fenfitive unreflecting wanderer, that man 
was born to run the circle of life and death, 
and adorn God’s garden for fome purpofe 
which could not eafily be reconciled with his 
attributes. 

But if, to crown the whole, there were 
to be rational creatures produced, allowed to 
rife in excellence by the exercife of powers 
implanted for that purpofe; if benignity it- 
felf thought fit to call intoexiftence a creature 
above the brutes *, who could think and im¬ 
prove himfelf, why ftiould that ineftimable 
gift, for a gift it was, if man was fo created 
as to have a capacity to rife above the /late in 
which fenfation produced brutal eafe, be called, 
in direct terms, a curfe ? A curfe it might be 
reckoned, if the whole of our exiftence were 
bounded by our continuance in this world j 
for why /hould the gracious fountain of life 
give us paflions, and the power of reflecting, 

* Contrary to the opinion of anatomifh, who argue by 
analog)’ from the formation of the teeth, ftomach, and intef- 
tines, Rouffeau will not allow a man to be a carnivorous 
animal. And, carried away from nature by a love of fyftem, 
he difputes whether man Be a gregarious animal, though the 
long and helplefs ftate of infancy feems to point him out as 
particularly impelled to pair, the firft ftep towards herding. 

C 3 only 
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only to imbitter our days and infpire us with 
miffcaken notions of dignity ? Why fhould 
he lead us from love of ourfelves to the fub- 
lime emotions which the difcovery ofhis wif- 
dom and goodnefs excites, if thefe feelings 
were not fet in motion to improve our nature, 
of which they make a part *, and render us 
capable of enjoying a more godlike portion of 
happinefs? Firmly perfuaded that no evil 
exifts in the world that God did not defign to 
take place, 1 build my belief on the perfec¬ 
tion of God. 

Roufieau exerts hfmfelf to prove that all was 
right originally a crowd of authors that all 
is now right: and I, that all will be right. 

But, true to his firfb pofition, next to a flate 
of nature, Roufleau celebrates barbarifm, and 
apoftrophizing the (hade of Fabricius, he for- 

* What would you fay to a mechanic whom you had de¬ 
fied to nuke a watch to point out the hour of the day, if, to 
fhew his ingenuity, he added wheels to make it a repeater, 
&c. that perplexed the limplc mechaniftn ; fhould he urge, 
toexcule himfclf—had you not touched a certain fpring, you 
would have known nothing of the matter, and that he Ihould 
have amufed himferf by making an experiment without doing 
you any harm : would you not retort fairly upon him, by 
inditing that if he had not added thofe needlefs wheels and 
fprings, the accident could not have happened ? 
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gets that, in conquering the world, the Ro¬ 
mans never dreamed of eftablifhing their own 
liberty on a firm balls, or of extending the 
reign of virtue. Eager to fupport his fyftem, 
he ftigmatizes, as vicious, every effort ofige- 
nius; and, uttering the apotheofis of favage 
virtues, he exalts thofe to demi-gods, who 
were fcarcely human-*—the brutal Spartans, 
who, in defiance of juflice and gratitude, fa- 
crificed, in cold blood, the flaves who had 
fhewn themfelves heroes to refcue their op- 
preffors. 

Difgufted with artificial .manners and vir¬ 
tues, the citizen of Geneva, inftead of pro¬ 
perly lifting the fubject, threw away the 
wheat with the chaff, without waiting to 
inquire whether the evils which his ardent 
foul turned from indignantly, were the con- 
fequence of civilization or the veftiges of bar- 
barifm. He faw vice trampling on virtue, 
and the femblance of goodnefs taking place 
of the reality; he faw talents bent by power 
to finifter purpofes, and never thought of 
tracing the gigantic mifchief*up to arbitrary 
power a up to the hereditary diftindtions that 
clafli with the mental fuperiority that naitu- 
rally raifes a man above his fellows. He did 
C 4 not 
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not perceive that regal power, in a few' ge¬ 
nerations, introduces idiotifm into the noble 
Item, and holds out baits to render thou- 
farids idle and vicious. 

Nothing can fet the regal character in 
a more contemptible point of view, than 
the vari us crimes that have elevated men to 
the iupreme dignity.—Vile intrigues, unna¬ 
tural crimes, and every vice that degrades our 
nature, have been the Heps to this diftin- 
guiihed eminence; yet millions of men have 
lupinely allowed the nervelefs limbs of the 
pollerity of fuch rapacious prowlers to reft 
quietly on their enfanguined thrones *. 

What but a peftilential vapour can hover 
over fcciei v when its chief director is only 
inftrudied in the invention of crimes, or the 
ftupid routine of childilh ceremonies ? Will 
men never be wife ?—will they never ceafe to 
expect corn from tares, and figs from thiftles ? 

It is impofiible for any man, when the moft 
favourable circumftances concur, to-acquire 
fufficient knowledge and ftrength of mind 
to difeharge the duties of a king, entrufted 
with uncontrouled power j how then muft 

* C ould there he a greater infult offered to the rights of 
man than the beds of juftice in France, when an infant was 
made the or 6 an of the dcteftable Dubois ! 
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they be violated when his very elevation is 
an infuperable bar to the attainment of ei¬ 
ther wifdom or virtue; when all the feelings 
of a man are ftifled by flattery, and reflexion 
lhut out by pleafure! Surely it is madnefs 
to make the fate of thoufands depend on the 
caprice of a weak fellow creature, whofe 
very ftation finks him necejfarily below the 
meaneft of his fubjects! But one power ftiould 
not be thrown down to exalt another—for all 
power inebriates weak man j and its abufe 
proves that the more equality there is efta- 
bliflied among men, the more virtue and hap- 
pinefs will reign in fociety. # But this and any 
fimilar maxim deduced from Ample reafbn, 
raifes an outcry—the church or the ftate is 
in danger, if faith in the wifdom of anti¬ 
quity is not implicit; and they who, roufed 
by the fight of human calamity, dare to at¬ 
tack human authority, are reviled as defpifers 
of God, and enemies of man. Thefe are 
bitter calumnies, yet they reached one of the 
befl: of men % whofe afhes ftill preach peacej 
and whofe memory demands a refpe&ful 
paufe, when fubje&s are difcufled that lay 

fo near his heart.- 

* Dr. Price. 


After 
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After attacking the /acred maje/ly of Kings, 
I lhall fcarcely excite furprife by adding 
my firm perfuafion that every profeflion, in 
which great fubordination of rank confti- 
tutes its power, is highly injurious to mo¬ 
rality. 

A /landing army, for in/lance, is incom¬ 
patible with freedom; becaufe fubordination 
and rigour are the very finews of military 
difcipline; and defpotifm is necefiary to give 
vigour to enterprizes that one will dire&s. 
A fpirit infpired by romantic notions o£ ho¬ 
nour, a kind of morality founded on the 
fa/hion of the age 5< can only be felt by a few 
officers, whilft the main body mu/t be 
moved by command, like the waves of the 
fea; for the Itrong wind of authority pu/hes 
the crowd of fubalterns forward, they 
fcarcely know or care why, with headlong 
fury. 

Befides, nothing can be fo prejudicial to 
the morals of the inhabitants of country 
towns as the occafional refidence of a fet of 
idle fuperficial young men, whofe only oc¬ 
cupation is gallantry, and whofe polifhed 
manners render vice more dangerous, by 
concealing its deformity under gay orna¬ 
mental 
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mental drapery. An air of fafhion, which 
is but a badge of flavery, and proves that the 
foul has not a ftrong individual character, 
awes Ample country people into an imitation 
of the vices, when they cannot catch the flip- 
pery graces, of politenefs. Every corps is a 
chain of defpots, who, fubmitting and ty¬ 
rannizing without exercifing their reafon, 
become dead weights of vice and folly on the 
community. A man of rank or fortune, 
fure of rifing by intereft, has nothing to do 
but to purfue fome extravagant freak; whilft 
the needy gentleman , who is to rife, as the 
phrafe turns, by his merit, becomes a fer- 
vile parafite or vile pander. 

Sailors, the naval gentlemen, come under 
the fame defcription, only their vices afliime 
a different and a groffer caft. They are 
more pofitively indolent, when not difcharg- 
ing the ceremonials of their lfation; whilft 
the infignificant fluttering of foldiers may be 
termed a&ive idlenefs. More confined to 
the fociety of men, the former acquire a fond- 
nefs for humour and mifchievous tricks j 
whilft the latter, mixing frequently with 
well-bred women, catch a fentimental cant. 
-—But mind is equally out of the queftion, 

whether 
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whether they indulge the horfe-laugh, or 
polite iimper. 

May I be allowed to extend the compan¬ 
ion to a profeffion where more mind is cer¬ 
tainly to be found; for the clergy have fu- 
perior opportunities of improvement, though 
fubordination almoft equally cramps their fa¬ 
culties? The blind fubmiflion impofed at 
college to forms of belief ferves as a novi¬ 
tiate to the curate, who mull obfequioufly 
refpedt the opinion of his redtor or patron, 
if he mean to rife in his profeffion. Per¬ 
haps there cannot be a more forcible contrail 
than between the fervile dependant gait of a 
poor curate and the courtly mien of a bilhop. 
And the refpedl and contempt they infpire 
render the difcharge of their feparate func¬ 
tions equally ufelefs. 

It is of great importance to obferve that 
the character of every man is, in fome de¬ 
gree, formed by his profeffion. A man of 
fenfe may only have a call of countenance 
that wears off as you trace his individuality, 
whilft the weak, common man has fcarcely 
ever any character, but what belongs to the 
body j at leaft, all his opinions have been fo 
lleeped in the vat confecrated by authority, 

that 
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that the faint fpirit which the grape of his 
own vine yields cannot be diftinguifhed. 

Society, therefore, as it becomes more en¬ 
lightened, fhould be very careful not to efta- 
blifh bodies of men who muft neceflarily be 
made foolilh or vicious by the very conftitu- 
tion of their profeffion. 

In the infancy of fociety, when men were 
juft emerging out of barbarifm, chiefs and 
priefts, touching the moft powerful fprings 
of favage conduft, hope and fear, muft have 
had unbounded fway. An ariftocracy, of 
courfe, is naturally the firft form of govern¬ 
ment. But, clafhing injerefts foon lofing 
their equipoife, a monarchy and hierarchy 
break out of the confufion of ambitious 
ftruggles, and the foundation of both is fe- 
cured by feudal tenures. This appears to be 
the origin of monarchical and prieftly power, 
and the dawn of civilization. But fuch 
combuftible materials cannot long be pent 
up j and, getting vent in foreign wars and in- 
teftine infurre&ions, the people acquire fbme 
power in the tumult, which obliges their 
rulers to.glofs over their oppreffion witha fhew 
of right. Thus, as wars, agriculture, com¬ 
merce. 
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merce, and literature, expand the mind, 
defpots are compelled to make covert corrup¬ 
tion hold M the power which was formerly 
/hatched by open force *. And this baneful 
lurking gangrene is moft quickly fpread by 
luxury and fuperftition, the fure dregs of 
ambition. The indolent puppet of a court 
firft becomes a luxurious moufter, or fafti- 
dious fenfualift, and then makes the conta¬ 
gion which his unnatural ftate /oread, the 
inftrument of tyranny. 

It is the peftiferous t purple which renders 
the progrefs of civilization a curfe, and warps 
the underftanding, till men of fenfibility 
doubt whether the expanfion of intellect 
produces a greater portion of happinefs or 
mifery. But the nature of the poifon points 
out the antidote j and had Roufleau mount¬ 
ed one ftep higher in his inveftigation, or 
could his eye have pierced through the foggy 
atmofphere, which he almoft difdained to 


* Men of abilities fcatter feeds that grow up and have 
a great influence on the forming opinion; and when once 
the public opinion preponderates, through the exertion 
of reafon, the overthrow of arbitrary power is not* very 
diftant. 
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breathe, his active mind would have darted 
forward to contemplate the pefe&ion of man 
in the eftablilhment of true civilization, in- 
ftead of taking his ferocious flight back to 
the night of fenfual ignorance. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

THE PREVAILING OPINION OF A SEXUAL 
CHARACTER DISCUSSED. 

To account for, and cxcufe the tyranny of 
man, many ingenious arguments have been 
brought forward to prove, that the twofexes, 
in the acquirement of virtue, ought to aim at 
attaining a very different character; or, to 
fpeak explicitly, .women are not allowed to 
have fufficient ftrength of mind to acquire 
what really deferves the name of virtue. Yet 
it fhould feem, allowing them to have fouls, 
that there is but one way appointed by Pro¬ 
vidence to lead mankind to either virtue or 
happinefs. 

If then women are not a fwarm of 
ephemeron triflers, why fhould they be 
kept in ignorance under the fpecious name 
of innocence? Men complain, and with 
reafon, of the follies and caprices of our 
fex, when they do not keenly fatirize 
our headftrong pafiions and groveling vices. 

—Behold, 
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•—Behold, I fliould anfwer, the natural ef¬ 
fect of ignorance! The mind will ever be 
unftable that has only prejudices to reft on, 
and the current will run with deftru&ive 
fury when there are no barriers to break its 
force. Women are told from their infancv, 
and taught by the example of their mothers, 
that, a little knowledge of human weaknefs, 
juftly termed cunning, foftnefs of temper, 
outward obedience, and a fcrupulous atten¬ 
tion to a puerile kind of propriety, will ob¬ 
tain for them the protection of man j and 
fliould they be beautiful,” every thing elfe is 
needlefs, for, at leaft, twenty years of their 
lives. 

Thus Milton defcribes our firft frail mo¬ 
ther ■, though when he tells us that women 
arc formed for foftnefs and fvveet attractive 
grace, I cannot comprehend his meaning, 
unlels, in the true Mahometan (train, he meant 
to deprive us of fouls, and infinuate that we 
were beings only deiigned by fweet attrac¬ 
tive grace, and docile blind obedience, to gra¬ 
tify the fenfes of man when he can no longer 
foar on the wing of contemplation. 

How grofsly do they infult us who thus ad- 
vife us only to render ourfelves gentle, domeftic 

D brutes i 
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brutes ! For indance, the winning/oftnefi Co 
warmly, and frequently, recommended, that 
governs by obeying. What childifh expreflions, 
and how infignificantisthe being—can it be an 
invnortal one ? who will condefcend to go¬ 
vern by fuch iinider methods ? * Certainly,’ 
fays Lord Bacon, ‘ man is of kin to the 

* beads by his body; and if he be not of kin 

* to God by his fpirit, he is a bafe and igno- 

* ble creature!’ Men, indeed, appear to me 
to a£t in a very unphilofophical manner when 
they try to fecure the good conduit of wo¬ 
men by attempting to keep them always in a 
date of childhood. Roufleau was more con¬ 
fident when he wifhed to flop the progrefs 
of reafon in both fexes, for if men eat of the 
tree of knowledge, women will :ome in for 
a tafte ; but, from the imperfect cultivation 
which their underdandings now receive, they 
only attain a knowledge of evil. 

Children, I grant, fiiould be innocent; 
but when the epithet is applied to men, or 
women, it is but a civil term for weaknefs. 
For if it be allowed that women were def¬ 
ined by Providence to acquire human virtues, 
and by the exercife of their underdandings, 
that dability of chara&er which is the firmed 

ground 
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ground to reft our future hopes upon, they 
muft be permitted to turn to the fountain of 
light, and not forced to ftiape their courfe by 
the twinkling of a mere fatellite. Mil- 
ton, I grant, was of a very different opinion; 
for he only bends to the indefeafibie right of 
beauty, though it would be difficult to ren¬ 
der two padages which I now mean to 
ccntraft, confiftent. But into fimilar incon- 
fiftencies are great men often led by their 
fenfes. 

‘ To whom thus Eve vVith pafti beaulv adorn’d. 

' ‘ My Author and Difpofer, what thou bidft 

* U:'.argued 1 obey ; fo God tuduins, 

* God is thy Iu-jj, than mine : to know no more 

‘ Is Woman’s happtejl knowledge and her pralje.' 

Thcfe are exactly the arguments that I have 
ufed to children; but 1 have added, your 
reafon is now gaining ftrength, and, till it ar¬ 
rives at feme degree of maturity, you muft 
look up to me for advice—then you ought to 
think, and only rely on God. 

Yet in the following lines Milton feems to 
coincide with me j when he makes Adam 
thus cxpoftnlate with his Maker. 

* Haft thou not made'me here thy fubftitute, 

‘ And *hdc inferior far beneath me fet ? 

D ?, * Among 



‘ Amonuarqmt/s what focicty 

‘ Cnn Tort, what harmony or true delight? 

* Which mult be mutual, in proportion due 

‘ Civ’n and receiv’d , hut in ihfpathy 

‘ The one intcni , the other full remits 
,* Cannot well fu t with either, but foonprove 

* Tedious alike : ofjl/io:xyhip 1 fpeak 

‘ Such as I feel:, fit to participate 

‘ All rational delight—' 

In treating, therefore, "of the manners of 
women, let us, difregitrding fenfual argu¬ 
ments, trace what we lliould endeavour to 
make them in order to co-operate, if the expref- 
fton be not too bold, with the fupreme Being. 

By individual education, I mean, for the 
fenfe of the ward is not precifely defined, 
fuch an attention to a child as will flowly 
ifiarpen the fenfes, form the temper, regu¬ 
late the paffions as they begin to ferment, 
and fet the underfianding to work before the 
body arrives at maturity; fo that the man 
may only have to proceed, not to begin, the 
important talk of learning to think and reafon. 

To prevent any mifconftrinftion, I mull: 
add, that I do not believe that a private edu¬ 
cation can work the wonders which fome 

t 

fanguine writers have attributed to it. "Men 
and women muft be educated, in a great 
degree, by the opinions and manners of the 

focicty 
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fociety they live in. In every age there has 
been a ffream of popular opinion that has 
carried all before it, and given a family cha¬ 
racter, as it were, to the century. It may 
then fairly be inferred, that, till fociety; be 
differently conllituted, much cannot be ex¬ 
pected from education. It is, however, fuf- 
ficient for my prsfent purpofe to affert, that, 
whatever effeCt circumllances have on the 
abilities, every being may become virtuous 
by the exercife of its own rcafoh ; for if but 
one being was created with vicious inclina¬ 
tions, that is pofitivcly bad, what can fave 
us from atheifm ? or if wg worfhip a God, 
is not that God a devil ? 

Confequently, the moft perfect education, 
in my opinion, is fuch an exercife of 
the underftanding as is belt calculated to 
Strengthen the body and form the heart. Or, 
in other words, to enable tire individual to 
attain fuch habits of virtue as will render it 
independent. In fact, it is a farce to cali any 
being virtuous whofe virtues do not refult 
from the exercife of its own reafon. This 
was Roufleau’s opinion refpeCting men : I ex¬ 
tend it to women, and confidently alfert that 
they have been drawn out of their fphere by 
fal(e refinement, and not by an endeavour to 
D 3 acquire 
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acquire mafcuiine qualities. Still the regal 
homage which they receive is fo intoxicat¬ 
ing, that till the manners of the times are 
changed, and formed on more reafonable prin¬ 
ciples, it may be impoiiible to convince them 
that the illegitimate power, which they ob¬ 
tain, by degrading themfelves, is a curfe, 
and that they mull return to nature and equa¬ 
lity, if they wifh to fecure the placid fatif- 
faction that unfophifticated affeftions im¬ 
part. But for this epoch vve mu ft wait 
—wait, pci Imps, till kings and nobles, en¬ 
lightened by reafun, and, preferring the real 
dignity of man ,to childifh ftate, throw off 
their gaudy hereditary trappings : and if then 
women do not refign the arbitrary power of 
beauty—they will prove that they have lejs 
■ mind than man. 

I may be accufcd of arrogance; ftill I mull: 
declare what I firmly believe, that all the writ¬ 
ers who have written on the iubjedt of fe¬ 
male education and manners, from Rouffeau 
to Dr. Gregory, have contributed fo render 
women more artificial, weak characters, than 
they would other-wife have been; and con- 
frequently, more ufelefs members of fociety. 

I might have exprefled this conviction in a 
lower key; but I am afraid it would have 
4 been 
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been the whine of affectation, and not the 
faithful expreflion of my feelings, of the clear 
refult which experience and reflection have 
led me to draw. When I come to that divi- 
fion of the fubjeCt, I (hall advert to the paf- 
fages tliat I more particularly difapprove of, 
in the works of the authors I have juft alluded 
to; but it is firft neceffary to obferve, that 
my objection extends to the whole purport of 
thofe books, which tend, in my opinion, to 
degrade one half of the human foecies, and 
render women pleating at the expence of 
every folicl virtue. 

'i hough, toreafon on Rouffcau’sground,if 
man did attain a degree of perfection of mind 
when his body arrived at maturity, it might be 
proper, in order to make a man and his wife 
one, that Ihe fhould rely entirely on his under- 
ftanding ; and the graceful ivy, clafping the 
oak that fupported it, would form a whole 
in which ftrength and beauty would be equally 
confpicuous. But, alas ! hufbands, as well 
as their helpmates, are often only overgrown 
children; nay, thanks to early debauchery, 
fcarcejy men in their outward form—and if 
the blind lead the blind, one need not come 
from heaven to tell us the confequence. 

D 4 Many 
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acquire mafeuline qualities. Still the regal 
homage which they receive is fo intoxicat¬ 
ing, that till the manners of the times are 
changed, and formed on more reafonable prin¬ 
ciples, it may be impolfible to convince them 
that the illegitimate power, which they ob¬ 
tain, by degrading themfelves, is a curfe, 
and that they muft return to nature and equa¬ 
lity, if they wifh to fecure the placid fatif- 
faclion that unfophifticated affections im¬ 
part. But for this epoch we muft wait 
—wait, perhaps, till kings and nobles, en¬ 
lightened by reafun, and, preferring the real 
dignity of man ,to chikliih Hate, throw off 
their gaudy hcreuitaiy trappings: and if then 
women do not jrciign the arbitrary power of 
beauty—they will prove that they have lefs 
• mind than man. 

I may beaccufed of arrogance} Hill l mull 
declare vvliat 1 lirmly believe, that all the writ¬ 
ers who have written on the lubjeCt of fe¬ 
male education and manners, from Roufl'eau 
to Dr. Gregory, have contributed to render 
women mo<e artificial, weak characters, than 
they would other.wife have been} and con- 
fequently, more ufelefs members of fociety, 
I might have exprefled this conviction in a 
lower key } but I am afraid it would have 
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been the whine of affectation, and not the 
faithful expreflion of my feelings, of the clear 
refult which experience and reflection have 
led me to draw. When I come to that divi- 
lion of the fabj eft, I fliall advert to the paf- 
fages that I more particularly difapprove of, 
in the works of the authors I have juft alluded 
to; but it is firft neceffary to obferve, that 
my objection extends to the whole purport of 
thefe books, which tend, in my opinion, to 
degrade one half of the human fpecies, and 
lender women pleating at the expence of 
everv folid virtue. 

'I hough, toreafon on R.Quffcau’sground,if 
man did attain a degree of perfection of mind 
when his body arrived at maturity, it might be 
proper, in order to make a man and his wife 
one, that fhe fhould rely entirely on his under- 
ffanding ; and the graceful ivy, clafping the 
oak that fupported it, w’ould form a whole 
in which ffrength and beauty would beequally 
confpicuous. But, alas! hufbands, as well 
as their helpmates, are often only overgrown 
children; nay, thanks to early debauchery, 
fcarcely men in their outward form—and if 
the blind lead the blind, one need not come 
from heaven to tell us the confequence. 

D 4 Many 
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Manr«re,h'c*»fcsth*',;n'>*P'-f‘'' 
nn*)hte of foci c tv, contribute to cnfhirc 

fharpening their icn/c?.' One, P Cl lia O’ ^ 

' filentlv docs more mifehief than all the ten, 
is their di/'regard of order. 

To do every thing in an orderly manner, 
is a moil important precept, which women, 
who, generally fpeaking, receive only a dif- 
orderly kind cf education, fckiom attend to 
with that degree of c.vaftnefs that men, who 


from their infancy rye broken into method, 
obferve. This negligent kind of guefs-work, 
for what other epithet.can be ufed to point 
out the random exertions of a fort of inffinc- 


tive common fenfe, never brought to the tell 
ofreafon ? prevents theirgeneralizing matters 
of facf—fo they do to-day, what they did 
yefterday, merely becaufe they did it yef- 
terday. 

This contempt of the underftanding in 
early life has more baneful confequences than 
iscommonlyfuppofcd; for the little knowledge 
which women offirong minds attain, is, from 
various circumftances, of a more defoltory 
kind than the knowledge of men, and it? is 
acquired more by fheer obfervations on real 
6 life, 
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life, than from comparing what has been in 
dividually obfe rved with the refults of ex 
perience generalized by {peculation. Leo 
by their dependent fituation and domeflic 
employments more into fociety, what they 
learn is rather by fnatches; and as learning is 
with them , in general , only a fecondary thing, 
they do not purfue any one branch with that 
perfevering ardour neceflary to give vigour to 
the faculties, andclearnels to thejudgment. In 
the prefent Hate of fociety, a little learning is 
required to fupport the character of a gentle¬ 
man ; and boys are obliged to iubmit to a 
few years of dilcipline. But in the education 
of women, the cultivation of the underfiand- 
ing is always fubordinate to the acquirement 
of fomc corporeal accomplilhment; even 
while enervated by confinement and falfe no¬ 
tions of modefly, the body is prevented from 
attaining that grace and beauty which relaxed 
half-formed limbs neverexhibit. Befides, in 
youth their faculties are not brought forward 
by emulation; and having no ferious feien- 
tific ftudy, if they have natural fagacity it is 
turned too foon on life and manners. They 
dwell on effects, and modifications, without 
tracing them back to caufes; and compli¬ 
cated 
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cated rules to adjuft behaviour are a weak 
fubflitute for Ample principles. 

As a proof that education gives this appear¬ 
ance of weaknefs to females, we may initance 
the,example of military men, who are, like 
them, lent into the world before their minds 
have been ftored with knowledge or fortified 
by principles. The confequences are fimilar; 
foldiers acquire a little fuperficial knowledge, 
fnatched from the muddy current of conver- 
fation, and, from continually mixing with 
fociety, they gain, what is termed a know¬ 
ledge of the world; and this acquaintance 
with manners apd cuftoms has frequently 
been confounded with a knowledge of the 
human heart. But can the crude fruit of 
cafual obfervation, never brought to the teft 
of judgment, formed by comparing fpecula- 
tion and experience, deferve fuch a diftinc- 
tion: Soldiers, as well as women, pradtife 
the minor virtues with punctilious politenefs. 
Where is then the fexual difference, when 
the education has been the fame ? All the 
difference that I -can difeern, arifes from the 
fuperior advantage of liberty, which enables 
the former to fee more of life. 

It is wandering from my prefent fubjed, 

perhaps. 
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perhaps, to make a political remark) but, as 
it was produced naturally by the train of my 
reflections, I {hall not pafs it filently over. 

Standing armies can never confift of refo- 
lute rebuff men; they may be well difer- 
plined machines, but they will feldom con¬ 
tain men under the influence of flxong paf- 
fions, or with very vigorous faculties. And 
as for any depth of underftanding, I will ven¬ 
ture to affirm, that it is as rarely to be found 
in the army as amongft women •, and the caufe, 
I maintain, is the fame. It may be further 
obferved, that officers are alfo particularly 
attentive to their perfons, fond of dancing, 
crowded rooms, adventures, and ridicule *. 
Like the fiirfex, the bufinefs of their lives is 
gallantry.—They were taught to pleafe, and 
they only live to pleafe. Yet they do not 
lofe their rank in the diftin< 5 lion of fexes, for 
they are ftill reckoned fuperior to women, 
though in what their fuperiority confifts, be¬ 
yond what 1 have juft mentioned, it is diffi¬ 
cult to difeover. 

The great misfortune is* this, that they 

* Wliy fhould women be cen fared with petulant acri¬ 
mony, becaufe they feem to have a paffion for a fcarlct coat ? 
Has not education placed them more on a level with fol- 
diers than any other clafs of men ? 


both 
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.both acquire maimers before morals, and a 
knowledge of life before they have, from ie- 
fleftion, any acquaintance with the grand ideal 
outline of human nature. Theconfequence 
is natural; fatisfied with common nature, they 
become a prey to prejudices, and taking ail 
theiropinions on credit, they blindly fubmit to 
authority. So that, if they have any fenfe, it 
is a kind of inftindtive glance, that catches pro¬ 
portions, and decides with refpcdt to manners; 
but fails when arguments are to be purfued 
below the furface, or opinions analyzed. 

May not the fame remark be applied to 
women ? Nay, the argument may be car¬ 
ried ftill further, for they are both thrown 
out of a ufeful Nation by the unnatu¬ 
ral diftindtions eftablifhed in civilized life. 
Riches and hereditary honours have made 
cyphers of women to give coafequence to 
the numerical figure ; and idlenefs has pro¬ 
duced a mixture of gallantry and dcfpotifm 
into fociety, which leads the very men who 
are the Haves of their miftreffes to tyrannize 
over their fillers, wives, and daughters. This 
is only keeping them in rank and file, it is 
true. Strengthen the female mind bv enlarg- 
ing it, and there will be an end to blind 
obedience; but, as blind obedience is ever 

fought 
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fought, for by power, tyrants and fenfualifts 
are in the right when they endeavour to-keep 
women in the dark, becaufe the former only- 
want fiaves, and the latter a play-thing. 
The fenfualift, indeed, has been the mylt 
dangerous of tyrants, and women have been 
duped by their lovers, as princes by their mi- 
nifrers, whilft dreaming that they reigned 
over them. 

I now principally allude to Roufleau, 
for his character of Sophia is, undoubtedly, 
a captivating one, though it appears to me 
groisly unnatural; however it is not the 
fuperftru&ure, but the foundation of her 
chara&er, the principles on which her edu¬ 
cation was built, that I mean to attack; nay, 
warmly as 1 admire the genius of that able 
writer, whofe opinions I (hall often have oc- 
cafion to cite, indignation always lakes place 
of admiration, and the rigid frown of infulted 
virtue effaces the fmile of complacency, 
which his eloquent periods are wont to raife, 
when I read his voluptuous reveries. Is 
this the man, who, in his- ardour for vir¬ 
tue, would banilh all the foft arts of peace, 
and alrnoft carry us back to Spartan difci- 
pllne ? Is this the man who delights to paint 
the ufeful llruggles of paflion, the triumphs 
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of good difpofitions, and the heroic Rights 
which carry the glowing foul out ( of itfelf ?■ 
—How axe thefe mighty fentimcnts lowered 
when he defcribes the pretty foot and enticing 
airs of his little favourite! But, for the pre¬ 
fen r, I wave the fubjeft, and, in Head of fe- 
verely reprehending the tranlient effulions of 
overweening lenfibility, I (hall only obferve, 
that whoever has caft a benevolent eye on 
fociety, muft often have been gratified by the 
light of humble mutual love, not dignified 
by fentiment, or ftrengthened by a union in 
intellectual pun aits. The domeftic trifles 
of the day have afforded matters for cheerful 
converfe, and innocent carefles have fofrened 
toils which did not require great exercife of 
mind or fl retch of thought: yet, has not the 
fight of this moderate felicity excited more 
tendernefs than refpect ? An emotion fimilar 
■to what we feel when children are playing, 
or animals fporting*, whilft the contempla¬ 
tion 

* Similar feelings has Milton’s pleating pi£htre of para- 
tliiiacal happinefs ever railed in niv mind ; yet, in ft cad of 
envying the lovely pair, 1 have, with coafcious dignity, or 
Satanic pride, turned to hell for fublimer objects. In the 
fame ftyle, when viewing fome noble monument of human 
art, 1 have traced the emanation of the Deity in the order I 
admired, till, defeending from that giddy height, 1 have 
caught nr,Self contemplating the r landed of all human 
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tion of the noble /haggles of faffering merit 
uas railed admiration,and carried our thoughts 
to that world where fenfation will give place 
to reafon. 

Women are, therefore, to be confined 
either as moral beings, or fo weak that they 
mult be entirely fubjecled to the fuperior 
faculties of men. 

Let ns examine this queftion. Rouffeau 
declares that a (woman iliould never, for a 
moment, feel herfelf independent, that file 
fhould be governed by fear to exercife her 
natural cunning, and made a coquetilh have 1 
in order to render her a more alluring obje&j 
of delire, a .fweeier companion to man, when- , 
ever he chooics to relax himfelf. He carries; 
the arguments, which he pretends to draw I 
from the indications of nature, ftill further, 
and infinuates that truth and fortitude, the ; 
corner ftones of all human virtue, Ihould be | 
cultivated with certain red riel ions, becaufe, j 
with refpect to the female charadtpr, obe- j 
dience is the grand leflon which ought to j 
be impreffed with unrelenting rigour .) I 

What nonfen fci when will a great- man 
acife with diffident ftrength of mind to puff 

%l)ts-for fancy quickly placet!, in forae folitary recefs, an 
outcaft of foitune, riling fuperior to paffion and difeontent. 
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away the fumes which pride and fenfuality 
have thus fpread over the fubjedl! If women 
are by nature inferior to men, their virtues 
mud be the fame in quality, if not in de¬ 
gree, or virtue is a relative idea; confe- 
quently, their conduit fhould be founded on' 
the fame principles, and have the fame aim. 

Conneited with man as daughters, wives, 
and mothers, their moral character may be 
eftimatcd by their manner of fulfilling thofe 
fimple duties j but the end, the grand end of 
their exertions fhould be to unfold their own 
faculties and acquire the dignity of confeious 
virtue. They may try to render their road 
pleafant; but ought never to forget, in com¬ 
mon with man, that life yields not the feli¬ 
city which can fatisfy an immortal foul. I 
do not mean to infinuate that either fex 
fhould be fo loft in abftract reflections or dis¬ 
tant views, as to forget the affe6tions and 
duties that lie before them, and are, in truth, 
the means appointed to produce the fruit of 
life: on the contrary, I would warmly re¬ 
commend them, even while I affert, that they 
afford moft fatisfaclion when they are confi- 
dered in their true, fober light. 

Probably the prevailing opinion, that wo¬ 
man was cr eated for man, may have taken 
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its life from Mofes’s poetical floryj yet, as 
very few, it is prefumed, who have bellowed 
any ferious thought on the fubject, ever fup- 
pofed that Eve was, literally fpeaking, one 
of Adam’s ribs, the dedufrion mull be al¬ 
lowed to fall to the ground; or, only be fo 
far admitted as it proves that man, from the 
remote!! antiquity, found it convenient to 
exert his ftrength to fubjugate his compa¬ 
nion, and his invention to fhew that flie 
ought to have her neck bent under the yoke, 
becaufe the whole creation was only created 
for his convenience or pleafure. , 

Let it not be concluded that I wifh to in¬ 
vert the order of things; I have already 
granted, that, from the conftitution of their 
bodies, men feem to be defigned by Providence 
to attain a greater degree of virtue. I fpeak 
collectively of the whole fex; but I fee not 
the fhadowof a reafon to conclude that their 
virtues lliould differ in refpect to their nature. 
In fact, how can they, if virtue has only one 
eternal ftandard ? I mu ft therefore, if I reafon 
confequentially, as ftrenuoufly maintain that 
they have the fame fimple direction, as that 
there is a God. 

E It 
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It follows then that cunning fliould not 
be oppofed to wifdom, little cares to great 
exertions, or infipid foftnefs, varnilhed over 
with the name of gentlenefs, to that forti¬ 
tude which grand views alone can infpire. 

I fhall be told that woman would then lofe 
many of her peculiar graces, and the opinion 
of a well known poet might be quoted to re¬ 
fute my unqualified aflertion. For Pope has 
faid, in the name of the whole male fex, 

‘Yet ne’er fo lure our paffion to create, 

4 As when Are touch’d the brink of all we hate.’ 

In what light this fally places men and 
women, I (hall leave to the judicious to de¬ 
termine ; meanwhile I (hall content myfelf 
with obferving, that I cannot difcover why, 
unlefs they are mortal, females fliould al¬ 
ways be degraded by being made fubfervient 
to love or luft. 

To fpeak difrefpe&fully of love is, I know, 
high treafon againft fentiment and fine feel¬ 
ings j but I wifli to fpeak the Ample language 
of truth, and rather to addrefs the head than 
the heart. To endeavour to reafon love out 
of the world, would be to out Quixote Cer¬ 
vantes, 
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vantes, and equally offend againfl common, 
fenfej butan endeavourto reftrain this tumul¬ 
tuous paffion, and to prove that it fhould not 
be allowed to dethrone fuperior powers, or to 
ufurp the fceptre which the underftanding 
fhould ever coolly wield, appears lefs wild. 

Youth is the feafon for love in both fexes; 
but in thofe days of thoughtlefs enjoyment 
provifion fhould be made for the more im¬ 
portant years of life, when' reflection takes 
place of fenfation. But Roufleau, and moft 
of the male writers who ’have followed his 
fteps, have warmly inculcated that the whole 
tendency of female education ought to be 
direCled to one point:—to render them 
pleafing. 

Let me reafon with the fupporters of this 
opinion who have any knowledge of human 
nature, do they imagine that marriage can 
eradicate the habitude of life ? The woman 
who has only been taught to pleafe will foon 
find that her charms are oblique funbeams, 
and that they cannot have much effeCt on 
her hufband’s heart when they are feen every 
day, when the fummer is pafled and gone. 
Will flie then have fufficient native energy to 
look into frerfelf for comfort, and cultivate 
E ' ' 
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her dormant faculties ? or, is it not more 
rational to expert that (he will try to plea fe 
other men; and, in the emotions raided by 
the expectation of new concjueils, endeavour 
to forget the mortification her Jove or pride 
has received ? When the hufband ceafes to 
be a lover—and the time will inevitably come, 
her defire of pleafing will then grow languid, 
or become a fpring of bitternefs; and love, 
perhaps, the mod evanefcent of all paffions, 
gives place to jealoufy or vanity. 

1 nowfpeakof women who are reft rained by 
principle or prejudice; fuch women, though 
they would fhrink from an intrigue with real 
abhorrence, yet, neverthelefs, wilh to be con¬ 
vinced by thehomage of gallantry that they are 
cruelly neglefted by their hufbands; or, days 
and weeks are fpent in dreaming of the happi- 
nefs enjoyed by congenial fouls till their health 
is undermined and their fpirits broken by dif- 
content. How then can the great art of 
pleafing be fuch a necefljary ftudy ? it is only " 
ufeful to a rniftrefs; the chalte wife, and 
ferious mother, fhouldonly confiderherpower 
to pleafe as the polifh of her virtues, and the 
affection of her hufband as one of the com¬ 
forts that render her tafk lefs difficult and 

her 
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her life happier.—But, whether /lie be ldved 
or neglected, her hr It with fhould be to mak& 
herfelf refpectable, and not to rely for all her 
happinefs on a being fnbjed to like infirmi¬ 
ties with herfelf. 

The worthy Dr. Gregory fell into a (imi- 
Jar error. I refped his heart; but entirely 
difapprove of his celebrated Legacy to his 
Daughters. 

He advifes them to cultivate a fondnefs for 
drefs, becaufe a fondnefs for drefs, heaflerts, 
is natural to them. I am unable to compre¬ 
hend what either he orRouffeau mean, when 
they frequently ufe this indefinite term. If 
they told us that in a pre-exiftent ftate the 
foul was fond of drefs, and brought this incli¬ 
nation with it into a new body, I fhould 
liften to them with a half fmile, as I often do 
when I hear a rant about innate elegance.— 
But if he only meant to fay that the exercife 
of the faculties will produce this fondnefs— 

I deny it.—It is not natural; but ariies, like 
falfe ambition in men, from a love of power. 

Dr. Gregory goes much further; he ac¬ 
tually recommends diffimulation, and advifes 

, i 

an lnnocenTgirl to give the lie to her feelings, 
and not dance with fpiiit, when gaiety of 
E 3 heart 
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heart would make her feet eloquent without 
making her geftures immodeft. In the name 
of truth and common fenfe, why lliould not 
one woman acknowledge that Ihe can take 
more exercife than another ? or, in other 
words, tharfhe has a found conftitution; and 
why, to damp innocent vivacity, is Ihe darkly 
to be told that men will draw conclufions 
which (he little thinks of?—Let the libertine 
draw what inference he pleafes; but, I hope, 
that no fenfible mother will reftrain the na¬ 
tural franknefs of youth by inftilling fuch in¬ 
decent cautions. Out of the abundance of 
« 

the heart the tjiouth fpeaketh; and a w'lfer 
than Solomon hath faid, that the heart Ihould 
be made clean, and not trivial ceremonies 
obferved, which it is not very difficult to ful¬ 
fil with Icrupulous exa&nefswhen vicereigns 
in the heart. 

Women ought to endeavour to purify their 
heart} but can they do fo when their uncul¬ 
tivated underftandings make them entirely 
dependent on their fenfes for employment and 
amufement, when no noble purfuit fets them 
above the little vanities of the day, or enables 
them to curb the wild emotions‘that agitate 
a reed over which every palling breeze has 

power ? 
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power ? To gain the affe&ions of a virtuous 
man, is affe&ation neceffary ? Nature has ; 
given woman a weaker frame than manj but, | 
to enfure her hu {band’s affections, muff a wife,! 
who by the exercife of her mind and body i 
whilft (he was difcharging the duties of a 
daughter, wife, and mother, has allowed her 
conftitution to retain its natural ftrength, and 
her nerves a healthy tone, is ftie, 1 fay, to con- 
defcend to ufe art and feign a ffckly delicacy in 
order to fecure her hufband’s affection ? Weak- 
nefs may excite tendernefs, and gratify the ar¬ 
rogant pride of man j but the lordly careffes 
of a protestor will not gratify a noble mind 
that pants for, and deferves to be refpefled. 
Fondnefs is a poor fubffitute for friendlhip! 

In a feraglio, I grant, that all theie ^rts 
are neceffary j the epicure muff have his pa¬ 
late tickled, or he will fink into apathy; but 
have women fo little ambition as to be Tarif¬ 
fed with fuch a condition ? Can theyfupinely 
dream life away in the lap of pleafure, or the 
languor of wearinefs, rather than afiert their 
claim to purfue reafonable pleafurps and render 
themfelves confpicuous by pradtifing the vir¬ 
tues which dignify mankind ? Surely {he has 
not an immortal foul who can loiter life away 
E 4 merely 
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merely employed to adorn her perfon, that 
fhe may amufe the languid hours, and foften 
the cares of a fellow-creature who is willinir 
to be enlivened by her fmiles and tricks, 
when the ferious bu finds of life is over. 

Belides, the woman who ftrengthens her 
body and exercifes her mind will, by manag¬ 
ing her family and pradifing various virtues, 
become the friend, and not the humble de¬ 
pendent of herhufband; and if fhe, by pof- 
fefling fuch fublantial qualities, merit his re¬ 
gard, file will not find it neceftary to conceal 
her affection, nor to pretend to an unnatural 
coldnefs ofconflitution to excite her hufband’s 
pafhons. In fad, if we revert to hilory, we 
ihall find that the women who have diftin- 
guifheu themfelves liave neither been the moil 
beautiful nor the mol gentle of their fex. 

Nature, or, to {peak with ftrid propriety, 
God, has made all things right; but man lias 
fought him out many inventions to mar the 
work. I now all ude to that part of Dr.. Gre¬ 
gory’s treatile, where he advifes a wife never 
to let her huiband know the extent of her 
fenfibiiity or affedion. Voluptuous precau¬ 
tion, and as ineffedual as abfrird.—Love, 
from its very nature, muft be tranfitory. To 

feek 
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feck for a fecret that would render it con- 
ffant, would be as wild a fearch as for the 
philofopher’s ftone, or the grand panacea: 
and the difcovery would be equally ufelefs, 
or rather pernicious, to mankind. The mpft 
holy band of fociety is friendlhip. It has been 
well faid, by a fhrewd fatirift, “that rare as 
true love is, true friendlhip is Hill rarer.” 

This is an obvious truth, and the caufe 
not lying deep, will not elude a flight glance 
of iniquit y,. 

Love, the common t paffion, in which 
chance and icnfation take pla.e of choice and 
reaiou, is, in fome degree, .felt by the mafs 
of mankind; for it is not neceffary to fpeak, 
at prefent, of the emotions that rife above or 
fink below love. This paffion, naturally in- 
creai'ed by fufpenfe and difficulties, draws 
the mind out of its accuftomed Hate, and ex¬ 
alts the affections; but the fecurity of mar¬ 
riage, allowing the fever of love to fubfide, a 
healthy temperature is thought infipid, only 
by thole who have not fufficient intellect 
to fubftitute the calm tenderrtefs of friend- 
Ihip, .the confidence of refpefr, inftead of 
blind admiration, and the fenfual emotions 
of fondiuefs. 


This 
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This is, mult be, the coarfe of nature, 
—friendfhip or indifference inevitably fuc- 
ceeds love.— And this conflitution teems per¬ 
fectly to harmonize with the fyftem of go¬ 
vernment which prevails in the moral worjd. 
Paffions are fpurs to ad ion, and open the 
mind; but they fink into mere appetites, be¬ 
come a perfonal and momentary gratification, 
when the object is gained, and the fatisfied 
mind refts in enjoyment. The man who 
had fome virtue whilft be was ftruggling for 
a crown, often becomes a voluptuous tyrant 
when it graces his brow; and, when the 
lover is not loft in the hulband, the dotard, 
a prey to childifh caprices, and fond jealou- 
fies, negleds the ferious duties of life, and 
the carefles which fhould excite confidence in 
his children are lavifhed on the overgrown 
child, his wife. 

In order to fulfil the duties of life, and to 
beabletopurfue with vigour the various em¬ 
ployments which form the moral chara&er, a 
mafter and miftrefs of a family ought not to 
continue to love.each other with paflion. I 
mean to fay, that they ought not to indulge 
thole emotions which difturb thk order of 
fociety, and engrofs the thoughts that Ihould 

be 
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be otherwife employed. The mind that has 
never been engrofled by one objed wants vi¬ 
gour—if it can long be fo , it is weak. 

A miftaken education, a narrow, unculti¬ 
vated mind, and many fexual prejudices, Jend 
to make women more conftant than men j 
but, for theprefent, I ihali not touch on this 
branch of the fubjeft. I will go ftill further, 
and advance, without dreaming of a paradox, 
that an unhappy marriage is often very advan¬ 
tageous to a family, and that the neglefted 
wife is, in general, the bell mother. And 
this would almoft always be the confequence 
if the female mind were more enlarged: for, 
it feems to be the' common difpenfation of 
Providence, that what we gain in prefent en¬ 
joyment fliould be deducted from the treafure 
of life, experience; and that when we are 
gathering the flowers of the day and revelling 
in pleafure, the folid fruit of toil and wifdom 
Ihould not be caught at the fame time. The 
way lies before us, we mull: turn to the right 
or leftj and he who will pafs fife away in 
bounding from one pleafure to another, muft 
not complain if he acquire neither wifdom nor 
refpeftability of cha rafter. 


Suppofmg, 
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Suppofing, for a moment, that the foul is 
not immortal, and that man was only cicated 
for the prefent feene,—I think we fhonld 
have reafon to complain that love, infantine 
fondnefs, ever grew infipid and palled upon 
the fenfe. Let us eat, drink, and love, for 
to-morrow we die, would be, in fact, the 
language of reafon, the morality of life; and 
who but a fool would part with a reality for a 
fleeting fhadow ? But, if awed by obferving 
the improbable powers of the mind, we dif- 
dain to confine our wi/hes or thoughts to fuch 
a comparatively njean field of ahfion j that 
only appears grand and important, as it is 
connected with a boundlefs profpett and fub- 
lime hopes, what neceffity is there for falfe- 
hood in conduht, and why mud the facred 
majefty of truth be violated to detain a de¬ 
ceitful good that faps the very foundation of 
virtue ? Why muft the female mind be tainted 
by coquetilh arts to gratify the fenfualift, and 
prevent love from fubfiding into friendfhip, 
or compaffionate tendernefs, when there are 
not qualities on which friendfhip,can be built ? 
Let the honed: heart fhew itfclf, and reafon 
teach paflion to fubmit to neceffity; or, let 

. the 
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the dignified purfuit of virtue and knowledge 
raife the mind above thofe emotions which 
rather imbitter than fweeten the cup of life, 
when they are not retrained within due 
bounds. • 

I do not mean to allude to the romantic 
paflion, which is the concomitant of genius. 
—Who can clip its wing ? But that grand 
paflion not proportioned to the puny enjoy¬ 
ments of life, is only true to the fentiment, 
and feeds on itfelf. The paflions which have 
been celebrated for their durability have al¬ 
ways been unfortunate. They have acquired 
ftrength by abfence and eonftitutional me¬ 
lancholy.—The fancy has hovered round 
a form of beauty dimly feen—but familiarity 
might have turned admiration into difguft; 
or, at leaft, into indifference, and allowed 
the imagination leifure to ffcart frefh game. 
With perfect propriety, according to this 
view of things, does Rouffeau make the mif- 
trefs of his foul, -Eloifa, love St. Preux, when 
life was fading before her; but this is no proof 
of the immortality of the paflion. 

Of the fame complexion is Dr. Gregory’s 
advice refpecting delicacy of fentiment, which 
he advifes a woman not to acquire, if fhe have 
determined to marry. This determination. 
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however, perfedly confident with his former 

advice, he calls mMcote, and earneflly per- 
fuades his daughters to conceal it, though it 
may govern their conduct: —as if it were in¬ 
delicate to have the common appetites of hu¬ 
man nature. 

Noble morality ! and confident with the 
cautious prudence of a little loul that cannot 
extend its views beyond theprefent minutedi- 
vifion of exigence. If all the faculties of wo¬ 
man’s mind are only to be cultivated as they 
refped her dependence on man j if, when a 
hufbandbe obtained., Ihehave arrived athergoal, 
and meanly proud refts fatisfied withfuch a pal¬ 
try crown, let her grovel contentedly, fcarcely 
raifed by her employments above the animal 
kingdom; but, if, ftruggling for the prize of 
her high calling, (lie look beyond the prefent 
fcene, let her cultivate her underftanding 
without flopping to confider what character 
the hufband may have whom file is deflined 
to marry. Let her only determine, without 
being too anxious about prefent happinefs, to 
acquire the qualities that ennoble a rational 
being, and a rough inelegant hufband-may 
fhock her tafle without deftroying her peace 
of mind. She will not model her foul to fuit 
4 the 
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, the frailties of her companion, but to bear 
with them: his charafter may be a trial, but 
not an impediment to virtue. 

If Dr. Gregory confined his remark to 
romantic expectations of conftant love.and 
congenial feelings, he fhould have recollected 
thatexperience will banilh what advice can ne¬ 
ver make us ceafe to with for, when the ima¬ 
gination is kept alive at the expence of reafon. 

I own it frequently happens that wo¬ 
men who have foftered a romantic unnatural 
delicacy of feeling, wafte their- lives in ima¬ 
gining how happy they fhould have been with 
a hufband who could love them with a fervid 
increafing affe&ion every day, and all day. 
But they might as well pine married as fingle 
—and would not be a jot more u'nhappy with 
a bad hufband than longing for a good one. 
That a proper education; or, to fpeak with 
more precifion, a well ftored mind, would 
enable a woman to fupport a fingle life with 
dignity, I grant; but that fhe fhould avoid 
cultivating her tafte, left her hufband fhould 
occafionally fhock it, is quitting a fubftance 
for a fhadow. To fay the truth, I do not 
know of jvhat ufe is an improved tafte, if 

. * For example, tlie herd of Novelifts. 


the 
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the individual be not rendered more inde¬ 
pendent of the cafualties of life; if new 
fources of enjoyment* only dependent on the 
folitary operations of the mind, arenot opened. 
People of tarte, married or Angle, without 
diftindlion, will ever be difgufted by various 
things that touch not lefs obferving minds. 
On this conclufion the argument nmft not 
be allowed to hinge; but in the whole fum 
of enjoyment is tafte to be denominated a 
blefling ? 

The queftion is, whether it procures moft 
pain or pleafure ? The anfwer will decide 
the propriety of JDr. Gregory’s advice, and 
{hew how abfurd and tyrannic it is thus to lay 
down a fyftem of tlavery; or to attempt to 
educate moral beings by any other rules than 
thofe deduced from pure reafon, which apply 
to the whole fpecies. 

Gentlenefs of manners, forbearance and 
long-fuffering, are fuch amiable Godlike 
qualities, that in fublime poetic ftrains the 
Deity has been inverted with them; and, 
perhaps, no reprefentation of his goodnefs fo 
ftrongly fattens on the human affeftions as 
thofe that reprefent him abundant in mercy 
.and willing to pardon. Gentlenefs, con- 

fidered 
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dered in this point of view, bears on its front 
all the charadteriftics of grandeur, combined 
with the winninggracesof condeicenfion; but 
what a different afpedt it affumes when it is 
the fubmiflive demeanour of dependence, the 
fupport of weaknefs that loves, becaufe it 
wants protection; and is forbearing, becaufe it 
muft filently endure injuries; fmiling under 
thelafhat which it dare not fnarl. Abjedt as this 
pidture appears, it is the portrait of an accom- 
plifhed woman, according to the received 
opinion of female excellence, ieparated byjhe- 
cious reafoners from human, excellence. Or, 
they* kindly reftore the rib, -and make one 
moral being of a man and woman; not forget¬ 
ting to give her all the ‘ fubmiflive charms.’ 

How women are to exift in that if ate where 
there is to be neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage, we are not told. For though mo- 
ralifte have agreed that the tenor of life feems 
to prove that man is prepared by various cir- 
cumfrances for a future tlate, they conftantly 
concur in advifmg woman only to provide for 
the prefent. Gentlenefs, docility, and a fpa- 
niel-like affedlion are, on this ground, con¬ 
fidently recommended as the cardinal virtues 


rV 


* Vjde Roufleau, and Swedenborg. 
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of the fex; and, difregarding the arbitrary 
economy of nature, one writer has declared 
thatitismafculine for a woman tobemelan- 
choly. She was created to be the toy of 
nan, his rattle, and it mull jingle in his ears 
whenever, difmifiing ceafon > he choofes to 
be am u fed. 

To recommend gentlenefs, indeed, on a 
broad bafis is /triftJy philofophical. A frail 
being Mould labour to be gentle; But when 
forbearance confounds right and wrong, it 
eeafes to be a virtue; and, however conve¬ 
nient it may be, found in a companion—that 
companion will ever be confidered as an infe¬ 
rior,and only infpire a vapid tendernefs, which 
cafily degenerates into contempt. Still, if 
advice could really make a being gentle, 
whofe natural difpofition admitted not of 
uch a fine polifh, fomething towards the 
advancement of order would be attained; but 
J, as might quickly be demonftrated, only af- 
fe&ation be produced by this indifcriminate 

counfel.wh'chthrowsaftumbUng.biickiuthe 

way of gradual improvement, and truemelio- 

rauon of temper, the fel is n()t much 
j by facrtficngfolid virtues to theattainment 
f fuf>crfic ‘ al graces, though foAp k w , 

they 
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they may procure the individuals regal 
fway. 

As a philofopher, I read with indignation 
the plaufible epithets which men ufetofoften 
their infults; and, as a moralift, 1 afk lyhat 
is meant by fuch heterogeneous aflodations, 
as fair defefts, amiable weakneffes, See. ? 
If there be but one criterion of morals, but one 
archetype for man, women appear to befuf- 
pended by deiiiny, according to the vulgar tale 
of Mahomet’s coffin; they have neither the 
unerring inftinft of brutes, nor are allowed 
to fix the eye of reafon on a perfect model. 
They were made to be loved, and muft not 
aim at refpeft, left they fhould be hunted out 
of fociety as mafculine. 

But to view the fubjeft in another point of 
view. Do paflive indolent women make the 
beft wives ? Confining our difeuffion to the 
prefent moment of exiftence, let us fee how 
fuch weak creatures perform their part ? Do 
the women who, by the attainment of a few 
fuperficial accomplifliments, haveftrengthen- 
ed the prevailing prejudice, merely contribute 
to the happinefs.of their hulbands? Do they 
difpiay their charms merely to amufe them ? 

And have/women, who have early imbibed 
' ( Fa notions 
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. , nf Da m ve obedience, Udent cha- 

nonons of pamve , children/ 

rafter to manage a family the hif- 

so far from it, that, after furvey.ng the hit 
tory of woman, J cannot help, agreeing with 
the.fevereft fatirift, considering the fex as 
the weakeil as well as the mo ft opprefied 
half of the Species. What does hiftory dif- 
clole but marks of inferiority, and how few 
women have emancipated themfelves from 
the galling yoke of fovereign man ?—So few, 
that the exceptions remind me of an ingeni¬ 
ous conjriiure refpecting Newton: that he 
was probably a being of fuperior order, ac¬ 
cidently caged in a human body. Following 
the fame train of thinking, I have been led to 
itpagine that the few extraordinary women 
who haverulhed in eccentrical directions out 
of the orbit preferibed to their fex, were male 
fpirits, confined by miftake in female frames. 

But if it be not philofophical to think of fex 
when the foul is‘mentioned, the inferiority 
muft depend on the organs; or the heavenly 
fire, which is to ferment the clay, is not 
given in equal portions. 

But avoiding, as I have hitherto done, 
any dire& comparifon of the two fexes col¬ 
lectively, or frankly acknowledging the in- 
8 , | feriority 
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j fcriority of woman, according to the prcfcnt 
appearance of things, I ihall only infill that 
men have incrtafed that inferiority till wo¬ 
men are almoii funk below the (landsrd of 
rational creatures. Let their faculties have 
room to unfold, and their virtues to gain 
ftrength, and then determine where the 
whole fex muft ftand in the intellectual fcale. 

Yet let it be remembered, that for a fmall 
number of diftinguifhed women 1 do not afk 
a place. 

It is difficult for us purblind mortals to fay 
to what height human djfcoveries and im¬ 
provements may arrive when the gloom of def* 
potifm fubfides, which makes us ftumble at 
every ftep; but, when morality fhall be fet¬ 
tled on a more folid balls, then, without, be¬ 
ing gifted with a prophetic fpiritf I Will ven- 
; ture to predict that woman will be either the 
friend or ilave of man. *'We lhall not, as at 
prefent, doubt whether ihe is a moral agent, 
or tha link which unites man with brutes. 
But, fnould it then appear, that like the 
brutes they were principally created for the 
ufe of man, he will let them patiently bite 
the bridld, and not mock them with empty 
praife ■, hr, fliould their rationality be proved, 

1 F 3 he 
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he will not impede their improvement merely 
to gratify his fen fual appetites. He will not, 
with al! the graces of rhetoric, advife them to 
fubmit implicitly their underftanding to the 
guidance of man. He will not, when he 
treats of the education of women, affertthat 
they ought never to have the free ufe of rea- 
fon, nor wopld he recommend cunning and 
diffimulatiqn to beings who are acquiring, in 
like manner as himfelf, the virtues of hu¬ 
manity. 

Surely there can be but one rule of right, 
if morality has an eternal foundation, and 
whoever facrifices virtue, ftricfly fo called, 
to prefent convenience, or whofe duty it is to 
act in fuch a manner, lives only for the pair¬ 
ing day, and cannot be an accountable 
creature. 

The poet then fhould have dropped his 
fneer when he fays, 

“ If weak women go aftray. 

The ftars are more in fault than they.” 

For that they are bound by the adamantine 
chain of deftiny is moff certain, if it be proved 
that they are never to exercife their* own rea- 
fon, never to be independent, ne^r to rife 

above 
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above opinion, or to feel the dignity of a 
rational will that only bows to God, and often 
forgets that the univerfe.contains any being 
but itfelf and the model of perfection to 
which its ardent gaze is turned, to adore attri¬ 
butes that, foftened into virtues, may be imi¬ 
tated in kin<|, though the degree overwhelms 
the enraptured mind. 

If, I fay, for I would not imprefs by de¬ 
clamation when Reafon offers her fober light, 
if they be really capable of acting like rational 
creatures, let them not be treated like flaves; 
or, like the brutes who are,dependent on the 
realon of man, when they affociate with him ; 
but cultivate their minds, give them the fa- 
lutary, fublimecurb of principle, and let them 
attain confcious dignity by feeling themfelves 
only dependent on God. Teach them, in 
common with man, to fubmit to neceffity, 
inftead of giving, to render them more pleat¬ 
ing, a fex to morals. 

Further, fhould experience prove that they 
cannot attain the fame degree of ftrength of 
mind, perfeverance, and fortitude, let their 
virtue^ be the feme in kind, though they may 
vainly ftruggle for the fame degree; and the 
fupeiiority of roan will be equally clear, if not 
t F4 clearer; 
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clearer \ and truth, as it is a Ample principle, 
which admits of no modification, would be 
common to both. Nay, the order of fociety 
as it is at prefent regulated, would not be in¬ 
verted, for woman would then only have the 
rank that reafon affigned her, and arts could 
not be pra<5tifed to bring the balance even, 
much lefs to turn it. 

Thefe may be termed Utopian dreams.— 
Thanks to that Being who impreffed them 
on my foul, and gave me fufficient ftrength 
of mind to dare to exert my own reafon, till, 
becoming dependent only on him for the fup- 
port of my virtue, I view, with indignation, 
the miftaken notions that enflave my fex. 

I love man as my fellow ; but his fcepter, 
real, or ufurped, extends not to me, unlefs 
the reafon of an individual demands my ho¬ 
mage ; and even then the fubmiflion is to rea¬ 
fon, and not to man. In fact, the conduct of 
an accountable being muft be regulated by the 
operations of its own reafon; or on what 
foundation lefts the throne of God ? ' 

It appears to rhe necefiary to dwell on thefe 
obvious truths, becaufe females have been 
infulated, as it were; and, while - they have 
been ftaipped of the virtues that fhofeld clothe 

humanity, 
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humanity, they have been decked with artifi¬ 
cial graces that enable them to cxercifea fhort- 
lived tyranny. Love, in their bofoms, taking 
place of every nobler pafiion, their foie ambi¬ 
tion is to be fair, to rail'e emotion in Head* of 
infpiring refpe 'T ; and this ignoble defire, like 
the fervility hi abfolute monarchies, deftroys 
all ftrertgth of character. kJLiberty is the mo-' 
ther of virtue, and if women be, by their; 
very conftitution, drives, and not allowed to, 
breathe the fbirp invigorating air of free-* 
dom, they muft ever languifh like exotics, i 
and be reckoned beautiful flaws in nature.^) 1 
As to the argument refpecling the fubjec- 
tion in which the fex has ever been held, it 
retorts on man. The many have always been 
enthralled by the few j and monfters, who 
fcarcely have fliewn any difeernment of hu¬ 
man excellence, have tyrannized over thou- 
fands of their fellow-creatures. Why have 
men of fuperiour endowments fubmitted to 
fuch degradation ? For, is it not univerfally 
acknowledged that kings, viewed colle&ively, 
have ever been inferior, in abilities and virtue, 
to the.fame number of men taken from the 
common mafs of mankind—yet, have they 
not, and ate they not ftill treated with a de- 
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gree of reverence that is an infult to reafon ? 
China is not the only country where a living 
man has been made a God. Men have fub- 
mitted to fuperior ftrength to enjoy with 
impunity the pleafure of the moment— wo- 
then have only done the fame, and therefore 
till it is proved that the courtier, who fer- 
vilely refigns the birthright of a man, is not 
a moral agent, it cannot be demonft rated that 
woman is eflentialiy inferior to man becaufe 
(he has always been fubjuga|gd. 

Brutal force has hitherto governed the 
world, and that the fcience of politics is in 
its infancy, is evident from philofophers fcru- 
pling to give the knowledge moft uleful to 
man that determinate diftin&ion. 

I ftiaJl not purfue this argument any fur-* 
ther than to eftablifh an obvious inference, 
that as found politics diffufe liberty, man¬ 
kind, including woman, will uccome more 
wife and virtuous, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

| Bodily ftrength fro m being th e diftm£tlon 
j of heroes is now funk into luch unmerited 
contempt that men, as well as women, feem 
to think it unneceffary: the latter, as it takes 
from their feminine graces, and from that 
lovely weaknefs the fource.of their undue 
power; and the former, becaufe it appears 
inimical to the character of a gentleman. 

That they have both by departing from 
one extreme run into another, may eafily be 
proved; but firft it may be proper to obferve, 
that a vulgar error has obtained a degree of 
credit, which has given force to a falle con- 
clufion, in which an effect has been miftakeu 
for a caufe. 

People of genius have, very frequently, 
impaired their conftitutions by ftudy or care- 
lefs inattention to their health, and the vio¬ 
lence of their paflions bearing a proportion to 
the vigour of their intellects, the fwprd’s de- 

ftroying 
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ftroying the /cabbard hss becomeahlioft pro- 
verbiaj, and fuperficiaJ obfervers have inferred 
from thence, that men of genius have com¬ 
monly weak, or, to ufe a more fafliionable 
phrafe, delicate conftitutions. Yet the con¬ 
trary, I believe, will appear to be the fad > 
for, on diligent inquiry, I find that ftrength 
of mind has, in moft cafes, been accompanied 
by fuperior ftrength of body,—natural found- 
nefs of conftitution,—not that robuft tone 
of nerves and vigour of mufcles, which arife 
from bodily labour, when the mind is qui- 
efcent, or only dire&s the hands. 

Dr. Prieftley' has remarked, in the pre¬ 
face to his biographical chart, that the ma¬ 
jority of great men have lived beyond forty- 
five. And, confidering'thethoughtlefs man¬ 
ner |n which they have lavifhed their ftrength, 
when inyeftigating a favourite fcience they 
have wafted the lamp of life, forgetful of the 
midnight hour-, or, when, loft in poetic 
dreams, fancy has peopled the fcene, and the 
foul has been difturbed, till it fhookthe con¬ 
ftitution, by thepaftions that meditation had 
raifedj whofe objefts, the bafelefs fabric of a 
vifion, faded before the exhaufted eye, they 
muft have had iron frames. Shakfpeare never 

grafped 
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gra/pedthe air/ dagger with a nervtfefs hand, 
nor did Milton; tremble, when he led Sa ran 
far from the. confines of his dreary prifon .-*• 
Thefe were not the ravings of imbecility, the 
ftckly effufions of diftempered brains; but 
the exuberance of fancy, that ‘ in a fin’e 
phrenzy’ wandering, was not continually re^ 
minded of its materialjfhackles. 

I am aware that this argument would carry 
me further than it may be fuppofed I wilhto 
go; but I follow truth, and, ftill adhering to 
my firft pofition, I will allow that, bodily 
ftrength feems to give man a natural fupe- 
riority over woman; and this is the only fo- 
lid bafts on which the fuperiority of the lex 
can be built. But I ftill infill, that not 
only the virtue, but the knowledge of the 
two fexes fiiould be the fame in nature, if 
hot in degree, and that women, considered not 
only as moral, but rational creatures, ought 
to endeavour to acquire human virtues (or 
perfections) by the fame means as men, 
inftead of being educated like a fanciful kind 
of half being—one of RoufFeau’s wild chi¬ 
meras*. 

* But, 

* ‘ Refearches intoabllra£t and fpeculative truths, the prin- 
* eiples and axioms of fciences, in fhort, every thing which 

* tends 
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But, if ftrength of body be, with foflnd 
Jhew of reafon, the boaft of men, why are 
women fo infatuated as to be proud of a de-» 

feftf 


*« tends to generalize our ideas, is not the proper province erf 

* women; their ftudies (hould be relative to points of prae- 
*■ tice; it belongs to them to apply thofe principles which 

* men have difeovered; and it is their part to make obfer* 

* vations, which direct men to the eftabli&ment of general 

* principles. All the ideas of women, which have not the 

* immediate tendency to points of duty, Ihould be directed 

* to the ftudy of men, and to the attainment of thofe agree- 

* able arcompliftiments which have tafte for their obje& ; 

* for as to works of genius, they are beyond their capa- 

* city i neither hav* they fufficient prccifion or power of 

* attention to fuccecd in feiences which require accuracy: 

* and as to phyfical knowledge, it belongs to thofe only 

* who are moft a£tive, moft inquifitive; who comprehend 

* the greateft variety of objedfc: in fifort, it belongs to 

* thofe who have the ftrongeft powers, and who excrcife 
‘ them moft, to judge of the relations between fenfible 

* beings and the laws of nature. A woman who is natti* 
‘ rally weak, and does not carry her ideas to any great ex* 

* tent, knows how to judge and make a proper eftimate of 

* thofe movements which {he fets to work, in order to aid 

* her weaknels; and thefe movements are the paffions of 

* men. The mechanifm {he employs is much more power- 

* ful than ours; for^all her levers move the human heart. 

* She'muft have the (kill to incline us to do every thing 

* which her fex will not enable her to do Herfelf, and 

* which is nectflary or agreeable to her} therefore (he 
« ought to ftudy the mind of man thoroughly, not the mind 

7 * of 
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ft&ki Roufleau has furnifhcd them with a 
plaufible excufe, which could only have oc¬ 
curred to a man, whofe imagination had been 
allowed to run wild, and refine on the ira- 
preflions made by exquifite fenfes;—t^iat 
they might, forfooth, have a pretext for 
yielding to a natural appetite without violat- 

* of man in general, abftraSedly, but the difpofitions of thofe 

* men to whom the is fubje£t, either by the laws of her 

* country or by the force of opinion. She ihould learn to 

* penetrate into their real fentiments from their converfa- 
‘ tion, their aftions, their looks, and geftures. She (hould 
‘ alfo have the art, by her own converfation, a£tions, 
,* looks, and geftures, to communicate thofe fentiments 

* which are agreeable to them,- without feeming to intend 
4 it. Men will argue more philofophically about the hu- 

* man heart; but women will read the heart of man bette r 

* than they. It belongs to women, if I 'may be allowed 

* the exprefiion, to form an experimental morality, and to 
« reduce the ftudy of man to a fyftem. Women havemoft 
‘ wit, men have moft genius; women obferve, men rea- 
‘ (on: from the concurrence of both we derive the cleared 
‘ light and the moft perfect knowledge, which the human 

* mind is, of itfelf, capable of attaining. In one word, 
‘ from hence we acquire the moft intimate acquaintance, 
4 both with ourfelves and others, of which our nature is ca¬ 
pable; and it is thus that art has a conftant tendency to 
‘ perfect thofe endowments which nature has bellowed.— 

* The world is the book of women.’ Roujftau's Emilim. 
I hope my readers dill remember the comparifon, which I 
have brought forward, between women and officers. 
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ing a romantic fpecies of modefty, which gra¬ 
tifies the pride and libertinifm of man. 

Women, deluded by thefe fentiments, fome- 
times boaft of their weaknefs, cunningly ob¬ 
taining power by playing on the weaknefs 
of*men j and they may well glory in their 
illicit fway, for, like Turkilh bafliaws, they 
have more real power than their matters: 
but virtue is facrificed to temporary gratifica¬ 
tions, and the refpectability of life to the tri¬ 
umph of an hour. 

1 Women, as well as defpots, have now, 
perhaps, more power than they would have 
if the world, divided and fubdivided into 
kingdoms and families, were governed by 
laws deduced from the exercife of reafon; 
but in obtaining it, to carry on the compa- 
rifon, their character is degraded, and licen- 
tioufnefs fpread through the whole aggregate 
of fociety. The many become pedettal to 
the few. I, therefore, will venture to af- 
fert, that till women are more rationally 
educated, the progrefs of human virtue and 
improvement in knowledge mutt receive con¬ 
tinual checks. And if it be granted that wo¬ 
man was not created merely to gratify the 
appetite of man, or to be the upper fervant, 
who provides his meals and takes care of his 

lines. 
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linen, it muft follow, that the firfl: care of 
thofe mothers, or fathers, who really attend 
to the education of females, fhould be, if 
not to llrengthen the body, at lead, not to 
dcltroy the conflitution by mi ft a ken notions 
of beauty and female excellence; nor fhould 
girls ever be allowed to imbibe the pernicious 
notion that a defedb can, by any chemical 
procefs of realbning, become an excellence. 
In this refpedl, I am happy to find, that the 
author of one of the molt inflructive books, 
that our country lias produced for children, 
coincides with me in opinion ; I fliall quote 
his pertinent remarks to give the force of his 
refpedable authority to reafon*. 

But 

* A refpccfable old man gives the following fealibie ac¬ 
count of the method he purfued when educating his daughter. 
‘ f endeavoured to give both to her mind and body a de- 
‘ grec of vigour, which is fe'dom found in the female fox. 
‘ As f>on as fhe was fufllci'-rrly advance 1 in ftrength to be 
‘ capable of the lighter labour' of hvfbandry and gardening, 
‘ i emp'oyed her as my conilant C'-mpunion. Selene, K,r 
‘ that was her name, form arqnbe.i a dcxtvrby in all thefe 

* ruftic employments, which i coneder.ni with equal plea- 
‘ fure and admiration. If women n: c in general feeble both 
1 in body and mind, it arifs leb from nature than from edu- 

* cation. We encourage a vicious indolence and inadlivity, 
1 which we falfcly Call delicacy j unload of hardening the : r 

G ‘ minds 
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But Jhould it be proved that woman 1 
naturally weaker than man, whence docs u 
follow that it is natural for her to labour to be* 
come (lill weaker than nature intended her to 
fee? Arguments of this cad are an in fait to 

‘ minds by the fevercr principles of reafon and philefophy, 

‘ we breed them to ufldefs arts, which teiminate in vanity 

* and fenfuaHty. In raoft of the countries which I had 
‘ viftted, they are taught nothing of an higher nature than a 
4 few modulations of the voice, or ufclefs pollutes of the 
‘ body; theiT time is confirmed in floth or trifles, and 
4 trifles become the only puifuits capable of i mere fling 
4 them. Wc feem to-forger, that it is upon the qualities 
4 of the female fcxjlut our own domeftic comforts and the 
‘ education of our/childrcn mull depend. And what ate the 
4 comforts or the education which a race of beings, cor- 
‘ rupted from their infancy, and unacquainted with all the 
4 duties of life, are fitted to bellow? To touch a mufical 

* inftrument with ufclefs fkill, to exhibit tbe.r natural 
‘ or afiecled graces to the eyes of indolent and debauched 
4 young men ; to diflipate their hufbaud’s patrimony in 
4 liotous and unneccfiaty expcm.es, ilufe ate the only arts 
4 cultivated by women in mod of the polifV-d nations 1 had 
4 feen. And the confequcnces are uniformly fuch as may 

4 be expected to proceed from fuch polluted fources, private , 

1 mifery and public fervitude. 

4 But Selene’j education W'as regulated by different 
‘ views, and conduced upon feverer principles ; if that 
4 can be called feverity winch opens the mind to a fenfe of 
4 moral and religious duties, and raoft effe£lually arms it 
4 againll the inevitable evils of life.’ 

Air. Day’s Samjord and Merton , Vol, III. 

common 
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common fenfe, and favour of paflion. The 
t/iv/'/u’ r/g/j/ of hu/bands, like the divine right 
of hints, may, it is to be hoped, in this en¬ 
lightened age, be conte/led without danger, 
and, though convidion may not filcncemai\y 
boiflerous di/putants, yet, when any prevail¬ 
ing prejudice is attacked, the wife will consi¬ 
der, and leave the narrow-minded to rail with 
thouvhtlefs vehemence at innovation. 

The mother, who wi/hes to give true dig¬ 
nity of character to her daughter, mud, re- , 
gardlefs of the fncers of ignorance, proceed 
on a plan diametrically oppofite to that which j 
Rouffeau has recommended with all the de¬ 
luding charms of eloquence and philosophical 
fophiftry: for his eloquence renders abfurdi- 
tics plaufible, and his dogmatic conclulions 
puzzle, without convincing, thofc who have 
not ability to refute them. 

Throughout the whole animal kingdom 
every young creature requires almoft conti¬ 
nual cxercife, and the infancy of children, 
conformable to this intimation, /hould be 
parted in harmlefs gambols, that excrcile the 
feet and hands, without requiring very minute 
diredion from the head, or the conftant at¬ 
tention of a nurfe. In fad, the care necef- 
G 2 l'ary 
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fary for felf-prefervation is the fir {I natural 
cxercile of the underitanding, as little inven¬ 
tions to amufe the prefent moment unfold 
the imagination. But thefe wife defigns of 
cature are counteracted by miflaken fondnefs 
or blind zeal. The child is not left a mo¬ 
ment to its own diredlion, particularly a girl, 
and thus rendered dependent—dependence is 
called natural. 

To preferve perfonal beauty, woman's 
glory! the limbs and faculties are cramped 
with worfe thaij Chinefe bands, and the 
fedentary life, which they are condemned 
to live, whilft boys frolic in the open air, 
weakens the mufcles and relaxes the nerves. 
—As for Rondeau's remarks, which have 
fince been echoed by fevcral writers, that 
they have naturally, that is from their birth, 
independent of cd ucation, a fondnefs for dolls, 
drefling, and talking—they arc fo puerile as 
not to merit a ferious refutation. That a girl, 
condemned to fit for hours together lidening 
to the idle chat of weak nurfis, or to attend 
at her mother’s toilet, will endeavour to join 
the convcrfation, is, indeed, very natural; 
and that die will imitate her mother or aunts, 
and amufe hcrfelf by adorning her lifelefs 

doll. 
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doll, as they do in drcffing her, poor inno¬ 
cent babe! is undoubtedly a moft natural con- 
fequence. For men of the greateft abilities 
have feldom had fufHcient ftrength to rife 
above the furrounding atmofpherej and, if ti\c 
pagco'fgenius have always been blurred by the 
prejudices of the age, feme allowance Ihould 
be made for a fex, who, like kings, always 
fee things through a falfe medium. 

Puriuing thefe reflections, the fondnefs for 
drefs, confpicuous in women, may be eafily ac¬ 
counted for, without fuppofing it the refult of 
a delire to pleafe the lex on which they are 
dependent. The abfurdity, ip fhort, of fup- 
pofing that a girl is naturally a coquette, and 
that a delire connected with the irr.pulfe of 
nature to propagate the fpecies, Ihould ap¬ 
pear even before an improper education has, 
by heating the imagination, called it forth 
prematurely, is fo unphilofophical, that fuch 
a fagacious obferver as Roufieau would not 
have adopted it, if he had not been accuftom- 
ed to make rcafon give way to his delire of 
fmgularity, and truth to a favourite paradox. 

Yet thus to give a fex to mind was not 
very confiftent with the principles of a man 
who argued fo warmly, and fo well, for the 
G 3 immortality 
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immortality of the foul.—Bat what a weak 
barrier is truth when it ftands in the way 
ot an hvpothcfis! Rouikau refpecta! al- 
jnoil adored virtue—and yet he allowed 
hfmfelf to love with icnihal fond net's. His 
imagination conlhmtly prepared inflammable 
fcwJ for his inflammable fenfes; but, ill 
order to reconcile his refpefi for felf-denial, 
fortitude, and thofe heroic virtues, which a 
mind like his could not coolly admire, he 
labours to invert the law of nature, and 
broaches a dodtriny pregnant with mifehief 
and derogatory to the character of fupreme 
wifdom. ' 1 

His ridiculous dories, which tend to prove 
that girls are naturally attentive to their per¬ 
sons, without laying any ft refs on daily ex¬ 
ample, are below contempt.—And that a 
little mifs fhould have fuch a correct tafteas 
to negleft the pleafing amuflment of making 
O’s, merely bccauie fhe perceived that it was an 
ungraceful attitude, fhould be felected with 
the anecdotes of the learned pig *. 

I have, 

I once knew a young perfon who learned to write 
1 before the learned to read, and began to write with her 
‘ needle before fhe could ufe a pen. At firft, indeed, the 

‘ took 
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I have, probably, had an opportunity c 
cbferving more girls in their infancy tha 
J. J. RoulTeau—I can recoiled! my own feel 
mgs, and I have looked ilcudily around me. 
yet, fo far from coinciding with him in opi¬ 
nion refpeding the Bril dawn of the female 
char after, I will venture to affirm, that a 
girl, whofe lpiri:sjiave not been damped by 
inactivity, or innocence tainted by falfe (hame, 
will always he a romp, and the doll will 
never excite attention unlefs confinement al¬ 
lows her no alternative. Girls and boys, in 
ffiort, would play harmlefsty together, if the 
diilinftion of fex was not inculcated lonir be- 
fore nature makes any difference.—I will go 
further, and affirm, as an indifputable fact, 
that mod of the women, in the circle of my 

- i jok it into her head to make n > other letter than the O; 

‘ this letter (he was constantly making of all fizes, and 
; always the wrong way. Unluckily, one day, as (he 
‘ -a as intent on this employment, Ihe happened to fee hcr- 
‘ felfin the looking-gkifs; when, taking a diflike to the 
‘ confl rained attitude in whiclv Ihe fit while uniting, (he 
4 threw away her pen, like another Pallas, and determined 
‘ againft making the O any more. Her brother was alfo 
‘ equally averic to writing: it was the confinement, how- 
‘ ever, and not the conllrained attitude, that moll dif- 
1 gulled him.’ . Roujjiau’s E mi Hus, 

C 4 obierv.ition, 
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observation, who have ailed like rational 
creatures, or ihewn any vigour of intellect, 
have accidentally been allowed to run wild 
as Tome of the elegant formers of the fair 
fex would infinuate. 

The baneful confequences which flow from 
inattention to health during infancy, and 
youth, extend further than is luppofed—> 
dependence of bodynaturally produces depen¬ 
dence of mind; and how can die be a good 
wire or motlier^ tiic greater part of whofc 
time is employed to guard againft or endure 
fcknefs ? Nor cm it be expected that a wo¬ 
man will relolutcly endeavour to ftrengthen 
her conftitution and abltain from enervating 
indulgeccies, if artificial notions of beauty, 
and falfe deferiptions of fenfibiiity, have been 
early entangled with her motives of action. 
Wolf men arc fometimes obliged to bear with 
bodily iaconveniencies, and to endure, occa- 
hon Jiy, the inclemency of the elements; 
but genteel women are, literally fpeaking, 
flaves to their bodies, and gloiy in their iub- 
jedlion. 

I cuce knew a weak woman of fa/hion, 
who was more than commonly proud of her 
dei.cacy and fenfibiiity. She thought a dif- 

tinguifliing 
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tinguiihing fade and puny appetite the heigh 
of all human perfection , and a died accord¬ 
ingly.—I have ken this weak fophifticated 
being ncgled all the duties of life, yet re¬ 
cline with felf-complacency on a fofa, gnd 
boaflof her want of appetite as a proof of de¬ 
licacy that extended to, or, perhaps, arofe 
from, her exquifite fenfibility: for it is diffi¬ 
cult to render intelligible fuch ridiculous jar¬ 
gon.—Yet, at the moment, I have feen her 
infult a worthy old gentlewoman, whom un¬ 
expected misfortunes had made dependent on 
her oftentatious bounty, and who, in better 
days, bad claims on her gratitude. Is it 
poflible that a human creature could have 
become fuch a weak and depraved being, if, 
like the Sybarites, diilolved in luxury, every 
thing like virtue had not been worn away, 
or never imprefled by precept, a poor fublti- 
tutc, it is true, for cultivation of mind, though 
it ferves as a fence againft vice? 

Such a woman is not a more irrational mon¬ 
ger than fome of the Roman emperors, who 
were depraved by lawlefs power. Yet, fince 
kings have been more under the reftraint of 
laws and the curb, however weak, of ho¬ 
nour, the records of hiftory are not filled with 
6 fuch 
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fuch unnatural inftances of folly and cruelty, 
nor does the defpotifra that kills virtue and 
genius in the bud, hover over Europe with 
that deftrudtive blaft which defolates Turkey, 
and 4 renders the men, as well as the foil, un¬ 
fruitful. 

Women are every where in this deplorable 
fi^tef for, in order topreferve their innocence, 
as ignorance is courteoufly termed, truth is 
hidden from them, and they arc made to af- 
fumean artificial character before their facul¬ 
ties have acquired any flrongth. Taught 
from their infancy that beauty is woman’s 
fceptre, the mind lhapes itfclf to the body, 
and, roaming round its gilt cage, only fecks 
to adore its prifon. Men have various em¬ 
ployments and purfuits which engage their 
attention, and give a character to the open¬ 
ing mind; but women, confined to one, and 
having their thoughts conftantly directed to 
the mod inlignificant part of themfelves, fel- 
dom extend their views beyond the triumph 
of the hour. But were their undemanding 
©nee emancipated from the flavery to which 
the pride and fenfuality of. man and their 
fhort-fighted defire, like that of dominion in 
tyrants, of prefent fway, has fubjedted them, 

wc 
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we fliould probably read of their weaknefies 
with furprife. I muft be allowed to purfue 
the argument a little farther. 

Perhaps, if the exigence of an evil being 
were allowed, who, in the allegorical language 
cf feripture, went about feeking whom he 
ihould. devour, he could not more effectually 
degrade the human charader than by giving 
a man abfolute power. 

This argument branche? into various rami¬ 


fications.—Birth, riches, and every extrinfic 
advantage that exalt a man above his fellows, 
without any mental exertion, fink him in 
reality below them. In proportion to his 
weaknefs, he is played upon by defigning 
men, till the bloated monfter has loft all 
traces of humanity. And that tribes of men, 
like flocks of flieep, fhould quietly follow 
fuel) a leader, is a folecifni that only a de¬ 
fire of prefent enjoyment and narrownefs 
of underftanding can folve. Educated in 
flavilh dependence, and enervated by luxury 
and floth, where fliall we find men who 
will ftand forth to aflejt the rights of 
man;—or claim the privilege of moral be¬ 
ings, ' who fhould have but one road to 
excellence? Slavery to monarchs and minif- 


ters, 
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ters, which the world will be long in freeing 
itfelf from, and whofe deadly grafp flops the 
progrcfs of the human mind, is not yet abo- 
liihed.. 

I^et not men then in the pride of power, 
ufe the fame arguments that tyrannic kings 
and venal minifters have ufed, and fallaci- 
ouflyaflert that woman ought to be fufejeft- 
ed becaufe fhe has always been fo.—But, 
when man, governed by reafonable laws, en¬ 
joys his natural freedom, let him defpife 
woman, if the do not fhare it with him; and, 
till that glorious period arrives, in defcanting 
on the folly of the fex, let him not overlook 
his own. 

Women, it is true, obtaining power by 
unjuft means, by pra£tiling or ioflering vice, 
evidently lofe the rank which reaion would 
aflign them, and they become either abjedl 
Haves or capricious tyrants. They lofe all 
fimplicity, all dignity of mind, in acquiring 
power, and act as men are obferved to act 
when they have been exalted by the fame 
means. • 

It is time to efted a revolution in female 
manners—time to rcftore to them their loft 
dignity—and make them, as a part of the 

human 
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human fpecies, labour by reforming them- 
felves to reform the world. It is time to fe- 
parate unchangeable morals fiom local man¬ 
ners.—If men be demi-gods—why let us 
ferve them ! And if the dignity of the female 
foul be as difputable as that of animals—if 
theirreafondoesnot afford fufficientlight to di- 
red their ccndudt uhilft unerringinftindlisde- 
nied—they are furelyof all creatures the molt 
miferable ! and, bent beneath the iron hand of 
deftiny, muff fubmit to be a fair defect in 
creation. But to juffijfy the ways cf Provi¬ 
dence refpeefing them, by.pointing out feme 
irrefragable reafon for thus making fuch a 
large portion of mankind accountable and 
not accountable, would puzzle the fubtileff 
cafuift. 

The only folid foundation for morality 
appears to be tire character of the fupreme 
Being; the harmony of which arifes from a 
balance of attributes;—and, to fpcak with 
reverence, one attribute feerns to imply the 
Ticcefity of another. He muR be juR, becaufe 
he is wife, he muff be good, bccaufc he is 
omnipotent. For to exalt one attribute at 
the expence of another equally noble and 
neceffary, bears the .(lamp of the warped 

reafon 
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reafon of man—the homage of paffion. Man, 
accurtomed to bow down to power in his la¬ 
vage ftate, can feldom divert himfelf of this 
barbarous prejudice, even when civilization 
determines how much fuperior mental is to 
bodily rtrength; and his reafon is clouded by 
thefe crude opinions, even when he thinks 
of the Deity.—His omnipotence is made to 
fwallow up, or prefide over his other attri¬ 
butes, and thofe mortals arc fuppofed to limit 
his power irreverently, who think that it 
murt be regulated by his wifdom. 

I difclaim that; fpecious humility which, 
after inveftigating nature, Hops at the author. 
—The High and Lofty One, who inhabiteth 
eternity, doubtlefs poflefies many attributes 
of which we can form no conception ; but 
reafon tells me that they cannot clafh with 
thofe I adore—and I am compelled to lirten to 
her voice. 

It feems natural for man to fearch for ex¬ 
cellence, and either to trace it in the obje<rt 
that he worlhips, or blindly to invert it with 
perfection, as a* garment. But what good 
effect can the latter mode of worth ip have 
on the moral conduct of a rational being? 
He bends to power; he adores a dark cloud, 

which 
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which may open a bright profped to him, to 
buft in angry, lawlefs fury, on his devoted 
head—he knows not why. And, fuppofing 
that the Diety ads from the vague impulfe 
of an undirected will, man mud alfo foMow 
his own, or ad. according to rules, deduced 
from principles which he difclaims as irreve¬ 
rent. Into this dilemma have both enthu- 
liafts and cooler thinkers fallen, when they 
laboured to free men from the wholefome 
reftraints which a juft conception of the cha¬ 
racter of God impofes. 

It is not impious thus to # ican the attributes 
of the Almighty : in fact, - who can avoid it 
that exercifes his faculties ? For to love God 
as the fountain of wifdom, goodnefs, and 
power, appears to be the only worfhip ule- 
ful to a being who wiflies to acquire either 
virtue or knowledge. A blind unfettled af¬ 
fection may, like human paffions, occupy 
the mind and warm the heart, whillT, to 
do jufticc, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with our God, is forpotten. I fhall nurfuc 
this fubjeCt ilill further, when I confider reli¬ 
gion in a light oppolitc to that recommended 
by Dr. Gregory, who treats it as a matter of 
fentiment or tafte. 

To 
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To return from this apparent digrefiion., 
It were to be wiflied that women would che- 
rifh an affedtion for their hufbands, founded 
©n the fame principle that devotion ought to 
reft upon. No other firm bafe is there under 
heaven—for let them beware of the fallacious 
light of fentiment; too often ufed as a fofter 
phrafe for fenfuality. It follows then, I think, 
that from their infancy women fbould either 
be fhut up like ealtern princes, or educated in 
fuch a manner as to be able to think and 
adt for themfelves. 

Why do men halt between two opinions, 
and expedt impo/iibilities ? Why do they ex¬ 
pert virtue from a flave, from a being whom 
the conftitution of civil fociety has rendered 
weak, if not vicious ? 

Still 1 know that it will require a confiderable 
length of time to eradicate the firmly rooted pre¬ 
judices which fenfualiftshave planted; it will 
alforequire fome time to convince women that 
they adt contrary to their real interefl on an 
enlarged fcale, when they cherilh or affedt 
weaknefs under the name of delicacy, and to 
convince the world that the poifoned fource 
of female vices and follies, if it be neceffary, 
in compliance with cuftom., to ufe fyno- 

nymous 
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liymous terms in a lax fenfe, has been the 
fenfual homage paid to beauty:—to beauty 
of features; for it has been fhrcwdly obferved 
by a German writer, thar a pretty woman, 
as an objedl of delire, is generally allowed t« 
be fo by men of all deferiptions ; whilft a fine 
woman, whoinipires more fublime emotions 
by dilplaying intellectual beauty,may be over¬ 
looked or oblerved \\ ith indiiference, bythefe 
men who find their happinefs in the gratifi¬ 
cation of their appetites. 1 forefee an obvi¬ 
ous retort—whilft man remains fuel: anim- 
perfect being as he appears Hitherto to have 
been, lie will, more or iefs, be the (lave of 
his appetites; and thofe women obtaining 
moft power who gratify a predominant one, 
the fex is degraded by a phyfical, if not by a 
moral neceftity. 

This objection has, I grant, fome force; 
but while lucli a fublime precept exifts, as, 

* be pure as your heavenly Father is pure fit 
would feem that the virtues of man are not 
limited by the Being who alone could limit 
them ; and that he may prcfs.fonvard with¬ 
out confidering. whether lie fteps out of his 
fphere by indulging Inch a noble ambition. 
To the wild billows it has been faid, i thus far 

H Mha.lt 
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* /halt thou go, and no further; and here fhal 
f they proud waves be flayed. ’ Vainly then 
do they beat and foam, redrained by the power 
that confines the ihuggling planets in their 
orbits, matter yields to the gieat governing 
Spirit.—But an immortal foul, not retrained 
by mechanical laws and ftruggling to free 
itfelf from the (hackles of matter, contributes 
to, inftead of diflurbing, the order of creation, 
when, co-operating with the Father of fpirits, 
it tries to govern itfelf by the invariable rule 
that, in a degree, before which our imagi¬ 
nation faints, regulates the univerfe. 

Befides, if women he educated for depend¬ 
ence ; that is, to aft according to the will of 
another fallible being, and fubmit, right or 
wrong, to power, where are we to flop ? 
Are they to be confidered as vicegerents al¬ 
lowed to reign over a fmall domain, and an- 
fwerable for their conduct to a higher tri¬ 
bunal, liable to error ? 

It will not be difficult to prove that fuch 
delegates will aft like men fubjecled by fear, 
and make their children and fervants endure 
their tyrannical oppreffion. As they fubmit 
without reafon, they will, having no fixed 
rules to fquare their conduct by, be kind, or 

cruel. 
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cruel, juft as the whim of the moment 
diredfts; and we ought not to wonder if fome- 
times, galled by their heavy yoke, they take 
a malignant pleafure in rcfting it on weaker t 
fhoulders. 

But, fuppofing a woman, trained up to 
obedience, be married to a fenfible man, 
who directs her judgment without making 
her feel the fervility of her fubjeflion, to a£t 
with as much propriety by this reflected light 
as can be expe&ed when reafon is taken at 
fecond hand, yet (he cannot 'enfure the life of 
her prote&or; he may die and leave her with 
a large family. 

A double duty devolves on her j to edu¬ 
cate them in the character of both father and 
mother; to form their principles and fecure 
their property. But, alas! Hie has never 
thought, much lefs a&ed for herfelf. She 
has only learned to pleafe * men, to depend 

gracefully 

* ‘ In the union of the fexes, both purfue one common 

* object, but not in the fame manner. From their divcrfity 
‘ in this particular, arifes the firft determinate difference 
‘ between the moral relations of each. The one flaould 

* be aftive and ftrong, the other paflive and weak: it is 

* neceffary the one fhould have both the power and the will, 

* and that the other fhould make little refiftance. 

‘ This principle being eftablifhed, it follows that woman 
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gracefully on them; yet, encumbered with 
children, how is fhe to obtain another pro- 
te&or—ahufband to fupply the place of rea- 
foh ? A rational man, for we are not treading 
*on romantic ground, though he may think 
herapleafing docile creature, will notchoofe 
to marry a jhauly for love, when the world 

1 is exprrfsl/ fanned to [ leaf.: the man: if the obligation 

• be reciprocal and the n.an ought to pleafe in his 

* torn, it is not -to immeuiat.ly neceflary: his great merit 
4 i> in his pov.t., and he plea.es merely becau'c he is 
‘ ftrong. 'rids, 1 nr.iit coufcfs, is net one of the refined 
‘ maxims of lave; it is, however, one of the laws of na- 
4 ture, prior to love itl’elf. 

* If woman be formed to pleafe and be fubjecled to man, 
4 it is her place, doubtlcfs, to render herfelf agreeable to 
4 l;im, inftead of challenging his paffion. The violence 
4 of h.'s def.res depends on her chaimsj it is by means of 
‘ thefe fbe fliould urge him to the exertion of thofc powers 
4 which nature hath given him. The rnoft fuccefsfu! rae- 
4 thod of exciting th m, is, to render Inch exertion necef- 
4 fary by refinance ; as, in that cafe, fdf-!ove is added to 
4 defire, and the one triumphs in the victory which the other 
4 obliged to acquire. Hence ante the various modes of at- 
4 tack and defence between the fexes ; the boldnefs of one" 
4 fex and the timidity of the other ; and. in a word, that 
4 bafhfulnefs and modefty with which nature hath armed 
4 the weak, in order to fubdue the ftrong.’ 

RouJJeau’i Emilius. 

I Iball make no other comment on this ingenious paflage, 
than juft to obferve, that it is the philofophy oflafcivioufnefs. 

contains 
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contains many more pretty creatin es. What 
is then to become of her ? She either falls an 
eafv prey to fome mean fortune-hunter, who 
defrauds her children of their paternal inhe¬ 
ritance, and renders her raiferable; or be¬ 
comes the victim of diicontent and blind in¬ 
dulgence. Unable to educate her fons, or 
imprefs them with rdpect • for it is not a 
plavon words to afleit, that people are never 
refpected, though filling an important ftation, 
who are not refpectable; the pines under the 
anguifh of unavailing impotent regret. The 
ferpent’s tooth enters into‘her very foul, and 
the vices of licentious youth‘bring her with 
forrow, if not with poverty alto, to the grave. 

This is not an overcharged piflurej on the 
contrary, it is a very poffible cate, and tome- 
tiling fimilarmufl have fallen under every at¬ 
tentive eye. 

I have, however, taken it for granted, that 
flie was well-difpofed, though experience 
fhews, that the blind may as cafily be led into 
a ditch as along the beaten road. But fub- 
pofing, no very improbable conjecture, that 
a being only taught to pleafe mult tlill find 
her happtnefs in pleafing;—what an example 
of folly, not to fay vice, will the be to her 
H 3 innocent 
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innocent daughters! The mother will be loft 
in, the coquette, and, inftead of making 
friends of her daughters, view them with 
eyesafkance, for they are rivals—rivals more 
cruel than any other, becaufe they invite a 
comparifon, and drive her from the throne of 
beauty, who has never thought of a feat on 
the bench of reafon. 

It does not require a lively pencil, or the 
difcriminating outline of a caricature, to 
fketch the domeftic miferies and petty vices 
which fuch a miftrefs of a family diffufes. 
Still fhe only acls'as a woman ought to a<ft, 
brought up according to Roufleau’s fyftem. 
She can never be reproached for being mafcu- 
line, or turning out of her fphere; nay, fhe 
may obferve another of his grand rules, and, 
cautioufly preferving her reputation free from 
fpot, be reckoned a good kind of woman. 
Yet in what refpeft can fhe be termed good? 
She abftains, it is true, without any great 
ftruggle, from committing grofs crimes j but 
how does fhe fulfil her duties ? Duties !—in 
truth fhe has enough to think of to adorn 
her body and nurfe a weak conftitution. 

With refpeft to religion, file never pre¬ 
fumed toj udge for herfelf; butconformed, as a 

dependent 
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dependent creature fhould, to the ceremonies 
of the church which fhe was brought up in, 
pioufly believing that wifer heads than her 
own have fettled that bufinefs :—and not to 
doubt is her point of perfeftion. She there¬ 
fore pays her tythe of mint and cummin— 
and thanks her God that (he is not as other 
women are. Thefe are the bleffed effects of 
a good education ! Thefe the virtues of man’s 
help-mate*! 

I muft relieve myfelf by drawing a differ¬ 
ent pi£ture. 

Let fancy now prefent a , woman with a 
tolerable underftanding, for I'do not wi(h to 
leave the line of mediocrity, .whofe confti- 
tution, (trengthened by exercife, has allowed 
her body to acquire its full vigour; her 
mind, at the fame time, gradully expanding 

• 4 O how lovely/ exclaims Roufleau, fpeaking of So¬ 
phia, 4 is her ignorance i Happy is he who is deftined to 
4 inftrud her! She will never pretend to be the tutor of 
4 her hulband, but will be content to be his pupil. Far 
‘ from attempting to fubjedb him to her tafte, fhe will 

* accommodate tyerfelf to his. She will be more ellimable 
4 to him, than if fhe was learned : he will have a pleafure 

* in inftrufting her/ Roujfequs JSmi/ius. 

I fhall content myfelf with fimple a Iking,how friendfhipcan 
fubfift, when love expires, between the mailer and his pupil ? 

H 4 itfelf 
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itfclf to comprehend the moral duties of life, 
and in what human virtue and dignity con fid. 

Formed thus by the di/charge of the re¬ 
lative duties of her ftati on, fhe marries from 
aft'e&ion, without lofing fight of prudence ,. 
and looking beyond matrimonial felicity, fhe 
fee ures her hufband’s refpedt before if is necef- 
fary to exert mean arts to pleafe him and feed 
a dying flame, which nature doomed to ex¬ 
pire when the objedl became familiar, when 
friendfhip and forbearance take place of a 
more ardent affecHon.—This is the natural 
death of love, and domeflic peace is not de- 
flroyed by ftruggles to prevent its extinction. 

I alfo fuppofe the huiband to be virtuous; or 
fhe is ftill more in want of independent 
principles. 

fate, however, breaks this tie.—She is 
left a widow, perhaps, without a fufficient 
provifion; but fhe is not defolate! The pang 
of nature is felt; but after time hasfoftened 
forrowinto melancholy refignation, her heart 
turns to her children with redoubled fond- 
nefs, and an xious to provide for them, afiedion 
gives a facred heroic call to her maternal du¬ 
ties. She thinks that not only the eye fees 
her virtuous efforts from whom all her com¬ 
fort 
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fort now mudflow, and who fe approbation k 
liu:bu r h er 1 m a pi n a ti on, a little a bftra&ed and 
e aired hycrief, dwells on the fond hope that 
tli' eves which her trembling hand do fed, 
jT;civ dill fee how fhe fubdues every wayward 
p.uhon to filial the double duty of being the 
father as well as the mother of her children. 
Rail'd tohcroifm by misfortunes, fhereprefles 
the hi it faint dawning of a natural inclination, 
before it ripens into love, and in the bloom of 
life f orgets her fex—forgets the pleafure of an 
awakening paflion, which might again have 
been infpired and returned*. She no longer 
thinks of pleafing, and confcious dignity pre¬ 
vents her from priding herfelf on account of 
the praife which her conduft demands. Her 
children have her love, and her brighter hopes 
are beyond the grave, where her imagination 
often Hrays. 

1 think I fee her furrounded by her chil¬ 
dren, reaping the reward of her care. The 
intelligent eye meets hers, whilft health and 
innocence fmile on their chubby cheeks, and 
as they grow up the cares of life are leffened 
by their grateful attention. She lives to fee 
the virtues which fhe endeavoured to plant 
on principles, fixed into habits, to fee her 
8 children 
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children attain a lirrengthof chara&er fuffici- 
ent to enable them to endure adverfity with¬ 
out forgetting their mother’s example. 

The talk of life thus fulfilled, Ihe calmly 
wafts for the fieep of death, and riling from 
the grave, may fay—Behold, thou gavelt me 
a talent—and here are five talents. 


I wifh to fum up what I have faid in a few 
words, for I here throw down my gauntlet, 
and deny the exiftence of fexual virtues, not 
excepting modefty. For man and woman, 
truth, if I underlland the meaning of the 
word, mull be the fame j yet the fanciful 
female character, fo prettily drawn by poets 
and novelifts, demanding the facrifice of truth 
and fincerity, virtue becomes a relative idea, 
having no other foundation than utility, and 
of that utility men pretend arbitrarily to judge, 
lhaping it to their own convenience. 

Women, I allow, may have different du¬ 
ties to fulfil; but they are human duties, and 
the principles that lhould regulate the dif- 
charge of them, I fturdily maintain, muft be 
the fame. 


To 
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To become refpeftable, the exercife of their 
underffanding is neceffary, there is no other 
foundation for independence of character; I 
mean explicitly to fay that they muft only 
bow to the authority of reafon, inffead of 
being the modeji flaves of opinion. 

In the fuperior ranks of life how feldom 
do wc meet with a man of fuperior abili¬ 
ties, or even common acquirements ?-.. The 
reafon appears to me clear, the (late they 
are born in was an unnatural one. The 
human character has ever been formed by the 
employments the individual, or clafs, pur- 
fues ; and if the faculties are not fharpencd 
by necelfity, they muft remain obtufe. The 
argument may fairly be extended to women; 
for, feldom occupied by ferious bufmefs, the 
purfuit of pleafure gives that infigmticancy to 
their character which renders the fociety of 
the great fo inlipid. The fame want of 
firmnefs, produced by a fimilar caufe, forces 
them both to fly from themfelves to noify 
pleafures, and artificial paffions, till vanity 
takes place of every foci^l affection, and 
the charafteriftics of humanity can fcarcely 
be difterned. Such are the blefiings of civil 
governments, as they are at prefent or¬ 
ganized. 
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ganized, that wealth and female foftnefs 
equally tend to debafe mankind, and are pro¬ 
duced by the fame caufe; but allowing wo¬ 
men to be rational creatures, they fhould be 
incited to acquire virtues which they may call 
their own, for how can a rational being be 
ennobled by any thing that is not obtained 
by its own exertions ? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

o 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATE OF DEGRA¬ 
DATION TO WHICH WOMAN 1 $ REDUCED 
BY VARIOUS CAUSES. 


That woman is naturally^ weak,__or de¬ 
graded by a concurrence of circumitances, is, 
I think, clear. But. this pofition I fhall 
limply contrail with a conclufion, which I 
have frequently heard fall'from fenfible men 
in favour of an ariftocracy: that the mafs of 
mankind cannot beanything,ortheobfequious 
{laves, who patiently allow themfelves to be 
driven forward, would feel their own confe- 
quencc, and fpurn their chains. Men, they 
furtherobferve, fubmit every where tooppref- 
fion, when they have only to lift up their heads 
to throw off the yoke j yet, inftead of aflerting 
their birthright, they quietly lick the duff, 
and fay, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die. Women, I argue from analogy, are 
degraded by the fame propenfity to enjoy the 
prefent moment; and, at laft, defpife the 

freedom 
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freedom which they have not fufficient vir¬ 
tue to ftruggle to attain. But I muft be more 
explicit. 

With refpect to the culture of the heart, 
it is'unanimoufly allowed that fex is out of 
the queftion j but the line of fubordination 
in the mental powers is never to be paffed 
over *. Only ‘ abfolute in lovelinefs,’ the 
portion of rationality granted to woman, is, 
indeed, very fcanty; for, denying her genius 
and judgment, it is fcarcely poflible to divine 
what remains to characterize intellect. 

The ftamen of* immortality, if I may be 
allowed the phrafe, is the perfectibility of 
human reafon j for, were man created perfect, 
or did a flood of knowledge break in upon 


* Into what inconfiftencies do men fall when they argue 
without the compafs of principles. Women, weak wo¬ 
men, are compared with angels \ yet, a fuperiour order of 
beings fhould be fuppofed to pofiefs more intelled than 
man; or, in what does their fuperiority confift ? In the 
fame ftrain, to drop the fneer, they are allowed to poflefs 
more goodnefs of heart, piety, and benevolence.—I doubt 
the fad, though it be courteoufly brought forward, unlefs 
ignorance be allowed to be the mother of devotion ■, for I 
am firmly perfuaded that, on an average, the proportion 
between virtue and knowledge, is more upon a par than is 
commonly granted. 
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him, when he arrived at maturity, that pre¬ 
cluded error, I fhould doubt whether his 
exiftence would be continued after the diflb- 
lution of the body. But, in the prefent ftate 
of things, every difficulty in morals that 
efcapes from human difculfion, and equally 
baffles the inveftigation of profound think¬ 
ing, and the lightning glance of genius, is an 
argument on which I build my belief of the 
immortality of the foul. Reafon is, confe- 
quentially, the Ample power of improvement; 
or, more properly fpcafcing, of difeerning 
truth. Every individual is in this refpeft 
a world in itfelf. More or lefs may be con- 
fpicuous in one being than another ; but the 
nature of reafon mud be the fame in all, if 
it be an emanation of divinity, the tie that 
connects the creature with the Creator ; for, 
can that foul be damped .with the heavenly 
image, that is not perfected by theexercife of 
its own reafon * r Yet outwardly ornamented 
with elaborate care, and fo adorned to delight 
man, ‘ that with honour he may love-f-,’ the 

* ‘ The brutes,’fays Lord Monboddo, ‘ remain in the 
‘ ftate in,,which nature has placed them, except in fo far as 

* their natural inftii’.ct is improved by the culture we be- 

* flow upon them.’ 

f Vide Milton. 

foul 
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foul of woman is not allowed to have this 
diftinvftion, and man, ever placed between 
her and reafon, Ihe is always rcp'efented as 
only created to fee through a grols medium, 
and to take things on trull. But difnufling 
thefe fanciful theories, and conlidering wo¬ 
man as a whole, let it be what it will, in- 
ftead of a part of man, the inquiry is whether 
fhe have reafon or not. If Ihe have, which, 
for a moment, I will take for granted, fhe^ 
, was not created merely to be the folace of ! 
I man, and the fexual fhould not deflrov the 
*human cliaradei;. 

Into this error men have, probably, been 
led by viewing education in a falfe light; not 
conlidering it as the fir 11 Hep to form a being 
advancing gradually towards perfection :: q but 
only as a preparation for life. On this fl-n- 
fual error, for I mull call it lo, has the falfe 
fyflem of female manners been reared, which 
robs the whole fex of its dignity, and dalles 
the brown and fair with the finding flowers 
that only adorn the land. This has e 'er 
been the language of men, and the fear of 

* This word is not ftrictly juft, but I cannot find a 

better. 


departing 
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departing from a fuppofed fexual character, 
has made even women of fuperiour fenk 
adopt the fame fentiments*. Thus under- 
ftanding, ftri£Uy fpeaking, has been denied 
to woman; and inftindt. fublimated into wit 

* ‘Pleafure’s the portion of th’ inferior kind ; 

‘ But glory, virtue, Heaven for man cLilgo’d. 

After writing thefe lines, how could Mrs, Barbauld 
write the following ignoble comparison ? 

‘ To a Lady, with fane paint, tl flowers.' 

4 Flowers to the fair: to wo thefe flowers I bring, 

* And ftrive to greet vou \< tit an«as)u-r fprinj. 

‘ Flown-a sweet, and gay, »c.\:l.'if!: ljk.e vou ; 

4 Emblems of innocence, and bnnty to:. 

* With flowers the Graces bind their yellow h tir, 

* And flowerv wreaths conf-ntuig lovers wear. 

4 Flo wet s, tin- foie luxury u’h;. nature knew, 

4 In Eden’s pure and guiltMis garden grew, 

4 1 o loftier fin ms are rough r tad's ajjignd ; 

4 7be Jheltering oak reft/h th. jlermy wind, 

‘ The ttfUgberyew nte.s inva i.r.g foes, 

4 And the tall pine for future navies grows ; 

4 But this fcjt fami!y\ to ewes unknown, 

4 Il'etc hern for picture and d, light A LOVE. 

4 Gatvwithout toil, and lovely without art, 

4 They fpt'ing to cheer thef-nfe, and glad th: heart. 

4 Nor bluflh, my fair, to own you copy thefe ; 

4 Your best i your sweetest empire is—to please.’ 

So the men tell us; but virtue, fays rcaibn, mu ft be acquir¬ 
ed by rough toils, and ufeful ftruggles with worldly cares. 

X and 
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and cunning, for the purpofes of life, lias 
been fubftituted in its Head. 

The power of generalizing ideas, of draw¬ 
ing comprchenlive conclufions from indivi¬ 
dual obfervations, is the only acquirement, for 
an immortal being, that really deferves the 
name of knowledge. Merely to obfcrvc, 
without endeavouring to account for any 
thing, may, (in a very incomplete manner) 
ferveasthe common fenfe of life; but where 
is the (tore laid up that is to clothe the foul 
when it leaves the body? 

This power has' not only been denied to 
women; but writers have infilled that it is 
inconfiflent, with a few exceptions, with 
their fexual character. Let men prove this, 
and I /hall grant that woman only exifts for 
man. I mull, however, previoufly remark, 
that the power of generalizing ideas, to any 
great extent, is not very common amongit 
men or women. But this exercife is the 
true cultivation of the underllanding; and 
every thing confpires to render the cultiva¬ 
tion of the uijderftanding more difficult in 
the female than the male vvorld. 

I am naturally led by this alfertion to the 
main fubject of the prefent chapter, and fhall 


now 
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now attempt to point out fome of the caufes 
that degrade the fex, and prevent women 
from generalizing their obfervations. 

» 

I Ihall not go back to the remote annals of 
antiquity to trace the hiftory of woman j it is 
fufficient to allow that Ihe has always been 
either a Have, or a defpot, and to remark, 
that each ofthefe fituations equally retards the 
progrefs of reafon. The grand fource of 
female folly and vice has ever appeared to me 
to arife from narrownefs of mind j and the 
very conftitution of civil governments has 
put almoft infuperable obftacles in the way 
loprevent the cultivation of the female under- 
ftanding:—yet virtue can be built on no other 
foundation! The fame obftacles are thrown 
in the way of the rich, and the fame confe- 
quences enfue. 

Necefiity has been proverbially termed the 
mother of invention—the aphorifmmay be ex¬ 
tended to virtue. It is an acquirement, and an 
acquirement to which pleafure muft be facrific- 
ed—and who facrifices pleafure when it iswith- 
in the grafp, whofe mind has not been opened 
and ftrengthened by adverfity, or the purfuit 
of knowletlgegoaded on by neceflity ?—Happy 

1 2 is 
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is it when people have the cares of life to 
llruggle with} for thefe /haggles prevent 
their becoming a prey to enervating vices, 
merely from idlenefs! But, if from their 
birth men and women be placed in a torrid 
zone, with the meridian fun of pleafure dart¬ 
ing directly upon them, how-can they fuffi- 
ciently brace their minds to difeharge the du¬ 
ties of life, or even to relifh the affections 
that carry them out of themfeives ? 

Pleafure is the bufinefs of woman’s life, ac¬ 
cording to the prefent modification of fociety, 
and while it Continues to be fo, little can be 
expected from fuch weak beings. Inheriting, 
in a lineal defeent from the firft fair defect in 
nature, the fovereignty of beauty, they have, 
to maintain their power, refigned the natural 
rights, which the exercife of reafon might 
have procured them, and chofen rather to be 
fhort-lived queens than labour to obtain the 
i'ober pleafures that arife from equality. Ex¬ 
alted by their inferiority (this founds like a 
contradiction), they conftantly demand ho¬ 
mage as women, though experience fhould 
teach them that the men who pride them¬ 
feives upon paying this arbitrary infolent re¬ 
ject to the fex, with the moft fcrupulous 

exa6lnefs ; 
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cxafinefs, are moA inclined to tyrannize over, 
and defpife, the very weaknefs they cherifh. 
Often do they repeat Mr. Hume’s fenti- 
ments; when, comparing the French and 
Athenian character, he alludes to womea. 

* But what is more (ingular in this whimfical 

* nation, fay I to the Athenians, is, that a 

* frolickofyoursduring the Saturnalia, when 
c the (laves are ferved by their matters, is feri- 

* oully continued by them through the whole 

* year, and through the whole courfe of their 

* lives; accompanied toovvith fume circum- 

* ftances, which (till further augment the 

* abfurdity and ridicule. Your (port only 

* elevates for a few days thofe whom fortune 

* has thrown down, and whom (lie too, in 

* fport, may really elevate for ever above 
4 you. But this nation gravely exalts thole, 

‘ whom nature has fubj'eded to them, and 
4 whofe inferiority and infirmities are abfo- 

* lutely incurable. The women, though 

* without virtue, are their mafters and fo- 

* vereigns.’ 

Ah! why do women, I Write with affec¬ 
tionate folicitude, condefcend to receive a 
degree of attention and refpect from ftrangers, 
different from that reciprocation of civility 
13 which 
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which the dictates of humanity and the po- 
litenefs of civilization authorife between man 
and man ? And, why do they not difcover, 
when * in the noon of beauty’s power,’ that 
they are treated like queens only to be deluded 
by hollow refpect, till they are led to refign, 
or not aflume, their natural prerogatives ? 
Confined then in cages like the feathered 
race, they have nothing to do but to plume 
themfelves, and ftalk with mock majefty 
from perch to perch. It is true they are pro¬ 
vided with food and raiment, for which they 
neither toil nor [pin; but health, liberty, and 
virtue, are givsn in exchange. But, where, 
amongft mankind, has been found fufficient 
ftrength of mind to enable a being to re¬ 
fign thefe adventitious prerogatives; one who, 
rifing with the calm dignity of reafon above 
opinion, dared to be proud of the privileges 
inherent in man ? And it is vain to expeSk 
it whilft hereditary power chokes the affec¬ 
tions and nips reafon in the bud. 

Thepaffions of men have thus placed wo¬ 
men on thrones, and, till mankind become 
more reafonable, it is to be feared that wo¬ 
men will avail themfelves of the power which 
they attain with the leaft exertion, and which 

is 
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is the molt indisputable. They will Smile, 
—yes, they will Imile, though told that— 


‘ In beauty’s empire is no mean, 

‘ And woman, eirher Have or queen, 

‘ Is quickly fcorn’d when not ador’d.’ 

But the adoration comes firft, and the Scorn 
is not anticipated. 

Lewis the XI Vth, in particular, Spread fac¬ 
titious manners, and caught, in a Specious 
way, the whole nation in his toils; for, efta- 
blilhing an artful chain of defpotifm, he made 
it the intereft of the people a,t large, indivi¬ 
dually to refpebt his Station and Support his 
power. And women, whom he flattered by 
a puerile attention to the whole Sex, ob¬ 
tained in his reign that prince-like diftindtion 
lo fatal to reafon and virtue. 

A king is always a king—and a woman 
always a woman *: his authority and her Sex, 
ever (land between them and rational converfe. 
With a lover, I grant, She fiiould be So, 
and her fenfibility will naturally lead her to 
endeavour to excite emotion*, not to gratify 

* And a wit, always a wit, might be added; for the 
vain fooleries of wits and beauties to obtain attention, and 
make conquefts, are much up>n a par. 

14 
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her vanity, but her heart. This I do not allow 
to be coquetry* it is the artlels impuiie of 
nature, I only exclaim againit the fcxual 
defire of conquelt when the heart is out of 
the quefiion. 

This ckiire i not confined to women ; ‘ I 

* have endcavi ired.’ favs Lord Chefterfield, 

‘ to gain the hearts of twenty women, whofe 

* perfons I would not have given a fig for.’ 

The libertine, who, in a guil of pafiion, takes 

advantage of unfufpeefing tendernefs, is a 

liiint when compared wit!) this cold-hearted 
* • 

rafcal; for I like,to ufe fignificant words. Yet 
only taught to'pleafe, women are always on 
the watch to pleafe, and with true heroic 
ardour endeavour to gain h.arts merely to 
refign or fpnrn them, when. the viftory is 
decided, and confpicuous. 

1 muft defeend to the minutiae of the 
fubjeCi. 

i lament that women are fyftematically 
degraded by receiving the trivial attentions, 
which men think it manly to pay to the lex, 
when, in fact, fliey are infultingly fupport- 
ing their own fuperiority. It is nojt conde- 
feeniion to bow to an inferior. So.ludicrous!, 
in fail, do thefe ceremonies appear to me, 

that 
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that I fcavcely am able to govern my muf- 
cles, whe n I fee a man ftart with eager, and 
ferious iblicitude, to lift a handkerchief, or 
fhut a door, when the lady could have done it- 
herfelf, had fhe only moved a pace or two. 

A v\i!d wifh has juft flown from my heart 
to my head, and 1 will not ftifle it though it 
may excite a horfe-laugh.—I do earneftly 
wifh to fee the difti nation of fex confounded 
in fociety, unlefs where love animates the 
behaviour. For this diftin&ion is, 1 am 
firmly perfuaded, the foundation of the weak- 
nefs of character aferibed po woman; is the 
caufe w’ny the underftandmg is neglected, 
W'hiift accomplifhmcnts are acquired with 
fedulous care: and the fame caufe accounts 
for their preferring the graceful before the 
heroic virtues. 

Mankind, including every defeription, wifh 
to be loved and refpedted by fomething ; and 
the common herd will always take the neareft 
road to the completion of their wifhes. The 
refped paid to wealth and beauty is themoft 
certain, and unequivocal"- and, of courfe, 
will ajways attract the vulgar eye of com¬ 
mon minds. Abilities and virtues are abfo- 
lutely neceffary to raife men from the middle 

rank 
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rank of life into notice* and the natural con- 
leqiience is notoiious, the middle rank con¬ 
tains moft virtue and abilities. Men have 
thus, in one illation, at leaf! an opportunity 
of exerting themfelves with dignity, and of 
riling by the exertions which really improve 
a rational creature; but the whole female fex 
are, till their character is formed, in the fame 
condition as the rich: for they arc born, I 
nowfpeakofa Hate of civilization, with cer¬ 
tain fexual privileges, and whilft they arq^ 
gratuitoufly granted them, few will ever think 
of works of fupererogation, to obtain the 
efteem of a fmall number of fuperiour people. 

When do we hear of women who, Part¬ 
ing out of obfeurity, boldly claim refye&on 
account of their great abilities or daring vir¬ 
tues ? Where are they to be found ?—‘ To be 

* obferved, to be attended to,- to be taken no- 
c ttce of with fympathy, complacency, and 

* approbation, are all the advantages which 

* they feek.’—True! my male readers will 
probably exclaim ; but let them, before they 
draw any conclufisn, recoiled that this was 
riot written originally as deferiptive of wo¬ 
men, but of the rich. In Dr. Smith’s 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, I have found a 

I general 
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general character of people of rank and for¬ 
tune, that, in my opinion, might with the 
greateft propriety be applied to the female 
fex. I refer the fagacious reader to the whole 
comparifon; but muft be allowed to quote a 
paflage to enforce an argument that I mean to 
infill on, as the one moft conclufiveagatnft a 
fexual character. For if, excepting war¬ 
riors, no great men, of any denomination, 
have ever appeared amongft the nobility, may 
it not be fairly inferred that their local fitua- 
tion fwallowed up the man, and produced a 
character fimilar to that of .women, who are 
localized , if I may be allowed the word, by 
the rank they are placed in, by courtejy t 
Women, commonly called Ladies, are not 
to be contradicted in company, are not al¬ 
lowed to exert any manual ftrength; and 
from them the negative virtues only are ex¬ 
pected, when any virtues are expected, pa¬ 
tience, docility, good-humour, and flexibility; 
virtues incompatible with any vigorousexer- 
tion of intellect Befides, by living more with 
each other, and being feldoTh abfolutely alone, 
they are more under the influence of fentiments 
than paffions. Solitude and reflection arenecef- 
farytogivetowilhcs the forceof paffions,and to 

enable 
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enable the imagination to enlarge theobjed, 
and make it the molt defuable. The fame may 
be laid of the rich; they do not fufRciently 
deal in general ideas, collected by impaffioned 
thinking, or calm inveftigation, to acquire 
that ilrength of character on which great re- 
folvesare built. But hear what aa acute ob- 
ferver fays of the great. 

* Do the great f.em infenfible of the eafy 

* price at which they may acquire the publick 

* admiration; or do they ieem to imagine 

* that to them, as to other men, it mud be 

* the purchafe either of fvveat or of blood? 

* By what important accomplilhments is the 

* young nobleman inftru&ed to fupport the 

* dignity of his rank, and to render himfelf 
‘ worthy of that fuperiority over his fcllow- 
‘ citizens, to which the virtue of his ancef- 

* tors had raifed them ? Is it by knowledge, 

* by induftry, by patience, by felf-denial, 

* or by virtue of any kind ? As all his words, 

‘ as all his mbtions are attended to, he learns 

* an habitual regard to every cit cumftanceof 

* ordinary behaviour, and itudies to perform 
‘ all thofe fmall duties with the moil exaft 

* propriety. As he is confcious how much 

* he is obferved, and how much mankind are 

* difpofed 
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* difpofed to favour all his inclinations , he 
' ads, upon the moil indifferent occafions, 
with that freedom and elevation which the 
thought of this naturally infpires. His 
air, his manner, his deportment, all mark 
that elegant and graceful fenfe of his own fu- 
periority, which thofe who are born to infe¬ 
rior ftation can hardly ever arrive at. Thefe 
are the arts by which he propoles to make 
mankind more eafily fubmit to his autho¬ 
rity, and to govern their inclinations ac¬ 
cording to his own pleafure: and in this 
he is feldom di(appointed, Thefe arts, fup- 
ported by rank and pre-eminence, are, upon 
ordinary occafions, fufficient to govern the 
world. Lewis X 1 V\ during the greater part 
of his reign, was regarded, not only in 
France, but over all Europe, as the moft 
perfeft model of a great prince. But what 
were the talents and virtues by which he 
acquired this great reputation ? Was it by 
the fcrupulous and inflexible juflicc of all 
his undertakings, by the immenfe dangers 
and difficulties with which they were at¬ 
tended, or by the unwearied and unrelent¬ 
ing application, with which' he purified^- 
them ? Was it oMils extemSve*knowledge, 

7 4 by 
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* by his exquifite judgment, or by hisheroid 

* valour ? It was by none of thefe qualities. 

* But he was, firft of all, the moft powerful 
‘ prince in Europe, and confequently held 

* tfce higheft rank among kings; and then, 

* fays his hiftorian, “ he furpafled all his cour- 
“ tiers in the gracefulnefs of his fhape, and 
“ the majeftic beauty of his features. The 
“ found of his voice, noble and affeding, 
“ gained thofe hearts which his prefence 
“ intimidated. He had a ftep and a deport- 
“ ment which could fuit only him and his 
«* rank, and whicji would have been ridicu- 
* £ lous in any other perfon. The embarraff- 

ment which he occafioned to thofe who 
“ fpoke to him, flattered that fecret fatif- 
“ faction with which he felt his own fupe- 
** riority.” ‘ Thefe frivolous accomplifli- 

* ments, fupported by his rank, and, no 

* doubt too, by a degree of other talents and 

* virtues, which feems, however, not to 
« have been much above mediocrity, efta- 
4 blifhed this prince in the efteem of his own 

* age, and have drawn, even from pofterity, 

* a good deal of refped: for his memory. 

* Compared with thefe, in. his own times, 

* and in his own prefence, no other virtue. 
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* it feems, appeared to have any merit. 

* Knowledge, induftry, valour, and benefi- 

* cence, trembled, were abafhed, and loft 
« all dignity before them.’ 

Woman alio thus * in herfelf complete,’ by 
poffeffing all thefe frivolous accomplifhments, 
fo changes the nature of things 

.- 1 That what the wills to do or fay 

‘ Seems wifeft, virtuoufeft, difcreeteft, bell ; 

‘ All higher knowledge in her prefence falls 

* Degraded. Wifdom in difcourfe with her 

* Lofes difcountenanc’d, and, like Folly, Ihows; 

* Authority and Real'on on her wait.’— 

And all this is built on her i’ovelinefs ! 

In the middle rank of life, to continue the 
comparifon, men, in their youth, are pre¬ 
pared for profelftons, and marriage is not con- 
fidered as the grand feature in their lives ; 
whilft women, on the contrary, have no 
other fclieme to fharpen their faculties. It 
is not bufirtefe, extcnllve plans, or any of the 
excurfive flights of ambition, that engrofs 
their attention; no, their thoughts are not 
employed in rearing fuch" noble ftructures. 
To rifq in the world, and have the liberty of 
running from pleafure to pleafure, thcymuft 
marry advantageoufly, and to this objeft their 

- time 
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time is Sacrificed, and their perfons often le¬ 
gally proftituted. A man when he enters 
'■ any profeflion has his eye fteadily fixed on 
fome future advantage (and the mind gains 
gcsat ftrength by having all its efforts direefed 
to one point), and, full of his bufmefs, plca- 
fure is confidered as mere relaxation ; whilff 
women feek for pleafure as the main purpofe 
of exiftence. In fa£t, rrom the education, 
which they receive from fociety, the love 
of pleafure may be faid to govern them ail; 
but does this prove that there is a fex in 
fouls ? It would bejull: as rational todcclate 
that the courtiers in France, when a detrac¬ 
tive fyftem of delpotifm had formed their cha¬ 
racter, were not men, becaufe liberty, virtue, 
and humanity, were lacrificed to pleafure 
and vanity.—Fatal paflions, which have ever 
domineered over the whole race ! 

The fame love of pleafure, foftered by the 
whole tendency of their education, gives a 
trifling turn to the conduct of women in rnofl 
circumftances: for inftance, they are ever 
anxious about fecendary things; and on the 
watch for adventures, inftead of being occu¬ 
pied by duties. 

A man, when he undertakes a journey, has, 
in general, the end in view j a woman thinks 
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moreof the incidental occurrences theffrange 
things that may poflibly occur on the road; 
the impreflion that (he may make on her 
fellow-travellers; and, above all, file is anxi- 
oufly intent on the care of the finery that 
file carries with her, which is more than 
ever a part of herfelf, when going to figure 
on a new fcene when, to ufe an apt French 
turn of expreflion, file is going to produce a 
fenfation.—Can dignity of mind exift with 
fuch trivial cares ? 

In fliort, women, in general, as well as 
the rich of both fexes, have acquired alL 
the follies and vices of civilization, and miffed 
the ufeful fruit. It is not neceflary for me 
always to premife, that I fpeak of the con¬ 
dition of the whole fex, leaving exceptions 
out of the quefiion. Their fenfes are inflamed, 
and their underffandings neglected, confe- 
quently they become the prey of their fenfes, 
delicately termed fenfibility, and are blown 
about by every momentary guff of feeling. 
Civilized women are, therefore, fo weakened 
by falfe refinement, that, retpeeffing morals, 
their condition is much below what it would 
be were they left in a ftate nearer to nature. 
Ever reftlefs and anxious, their over exercifcd 

K fenfibiliry 
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fenfibility not only renders them uncomfort¬ 
able themfelves, buttroublefome, to ufea foft 
phrafe, to others. All their thoughts turn 
on things calculated to excite emotion; and 
cfeeling, when they thou Id reafon, their con¬ 
duit is unftable, and their opinions are wa¬ 
vering—not the wavering produced by deli¬ 
beration or progrefiive views, but by contra¬ 
dictory emotions. By fits and ftarts they are 
warm in many purfuits; yet this warmth, 
never concentrated into perfeverance, foon 
exhaufts itfelf; exhaled by its own heat, or 
meeting with fome other fleeting paffion, to 
which reafon*has never given any fpecific gra¬ 
vity, neutrality enfues. Mifcrable, indeed, 
muft be that being whofe cultivation of mind 
has only tended to inflame its paffions! A 
diftinction fhould be made between inflaming 
and ftrengthening them. The paflions thus 
pampered, whilft the judgment is left un¬ 
formed, what can be expected to enfue ?— 
Undoubtedly, a mixture of madnefs and folly! 

This obfervation fliouid not be confined to 
the fair fex; however, at prefenfj I only mean 
to apply it to them. ' 

Novels, raufic, poetry, and gallantry, all 
tend to make women the creatures of fenfa- 

tion, 
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tion, and their character is thus formed in the 
mould of folly during the time they are ac¬ 
quiring accomplishments, the only improve¬ 
ment they are excited, by their ftation in So¬ 
ciety, to acquire. This overftretched Sen¬ 
sibility naturally relaxes the other powers of 
the mind, and prevents intellect from attain¬ 
ing that Sovereignty which it ought to attain 
to render a rational creature ufeful toothers, 
and content with its own ftation: for the ex- 
ercile of the underftanding, as life advances, 
is the only method pointed out by nature to 
calm the paflions. 

Satiety has a very different effect, and I 
have often been forcibly ftruck by an empha- 
tical defcription of damnation :—when the 
Spirit is represented as continually hovering 
with abortiveeagernefa roundthedefiled body, 
unable to enjoy any thing without the organs 
of fenfe. Yet, to their fenfes, are women made 
flavcs, becaufe it is by their fenfibility that 
they obtain prefent power. 

And will moralifts pretend to affert, that 
this is the edndition in which one half of the 
human race Should be encouraged to remain 
with llftlefs inactivity and ftupid acquiefcence ? 
Kind inftruCtors! what were we created for ? 

K 2 T? 
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To remain, it may be faid, innocent; they 
mean in a flate of childhood.—We might as 
well never have been born, unlefs it werene- 
ceflary that we fliould be created to enable 
rhan to acquire the noble privilege ofrealbn, 
the power of difcerning good from evil, whilft 
we lie down in the dull from whence we 
were taken, never to rife again.— 

It would be an endlefs talk to trace the 
variety of meanneffes, cares, and forrows, into 
which women are plunged by the prevailing 
opinion, that they were created rather to feel 
than reafon, and that all the power they obtain, 
mull be obtained by their charms and weak- 
nefs: 

4 Fine by defeat, and amiably weak !’ 

And, made by this amiable weaknefs entirely 
dependent, excepting what they gain by illicit 
fway, on man, not only for protection, but 
advice, is it furprifing that, neglecting the 
duties that reafon alone points out, andfhrink- 
ing from trials calculated to ftrengthen their 
minds, they only^xert themfelves to give their 
defeats a graceful covering, which may ferve 
to heighten their charms in the eye of the 
voluptuary, though it fink them below the 
fc ale of moral excellence ? 
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Fragile in every fenfe of the word, they 
are obJiged to look up to man for every com¬ 
fort., In the moft trifling dangers they cling 
to their fupport, with parafltica! tenacity, 
piteoufly demanding fuccour; and their natto 
ral protestor extends his arm, or lifts up his 
voice, to guard the lovely trembler—from 
what ? Perhaps the frown of an old cow, or 
the jump of a moufe; a rat, would beaferi- 
ous danger. In the name of reafon, and 
even common fenfe, what can fave fuch be¬ 
ings from contempt; even though they be 
foft and fair ? 

Thefe fears, when not affe&ed, may pro¬ 
duce fome pretty attitudes; but they fhew 
a degree of imbecility which degrades a rati¬ 
onal creature in a way women are not aware 
of—for love and efteem are very dillindt things. 

I am fully perfuaded that we fhould hear 
of none of thefe infantine airs, if girls were 
allowed to take fuffleient exercife, and not 
confined in clofe rooms till their mufcles are 
relaxed, and their powers of digeftion de- 
ftroyed. To carry the remark ftill further, 
if fear in girls, in (lead of being cherifhed, 
perhaps, created, were treated in the fame man¬ 
ner as cowardice in boys, we fhould quickly 

K 3 fee 
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fee women with more dignified afpects. It 
is true, they could not then with equal pro¬ 
priety be termed the fweet flowers that Imile 
in the walk of man; but they would be more 
rcfpedlable members of fociety, and dilcharge 
the important duties of life by the light of 
their own reafon. ‘ Educate women like 
men,’ fays Rouffeau, * and the more they 
‘ refemble our fex the lefs power will they 

* have over us.’ This is the very point I 
aim at. I do not wifh them to have power 
over men; but over themfelves. 

In the fame {train have I heard men argue 
againft inftrudling the poor; for many are 
the forms that ariftocracy aflumes. ‘ Teach 

* them to read and write,’ fay they, 1 and 

* you take them out of the Ration afligned 

* them by nature.’ An eloquent Frenchman 
has anfwered them, I will borrow his fenti- 
ments. But they know not, when they 
make man a brute, that they may expedt 
every inftant to fee him transformed into a, 
ferocious bead:. Without knowled ge .there... 
can be no morality ! 

Ignorance is a frail bafe for virtue! Yet, 
that it is the condition for which woman was 
organized, has been infilled upon by the 

writers 
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writers who have mod vehemently argued in 
favour of the fuperiority of man; a fupe- 
riority not in degree, but effence ; though, 
to foften the argument, they have laboured 
to prove, with chivalrous generofiry, that the 
fexes ought not to be compared; man was 
made to reafon, woman to feel: and that to¬ 
gether, flefli and fpirit, they make the mod: 
perfect whole, by blending happily reafon 
and fenfibility into one character. 

And w r hatis fenfibility ? { Quicknefs offen- 
* fation ; quicknefs of perception; delicacy.' 
Thus is it defined by Dr.’Johnfon; and the 
definition gives me no other idea than of the 
moll exquifitely polifhed inftind. I difcern 
not a trace of the image of God in either fen- 
fation or matter. Refined feventy times fe- 
ven, they are dill material; intellect dwells 
not there; nor will fire ever make lead gold! 

I come round to my old argument; if wo¬ 
man be allowed to have an immortal foul, 
(he mud have, as the employment of life, 
an underdanding to improve. And when, to 
render the prefent date, more complete, 
though every thing proves it to be but a 
fraftion’ of a mighty fum, ihe is incited by pre¬ 
fent gratification to forget h$r grand defti- 
JC 4 nation. 
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nation , nature is counteracted, or (he waf 
born only to procreate and rot. Or, grant¬ 
ing brutes, of every defcription, afoul, though 
not a reafonable one, the exercife of inftind 
mid fenfibility may be the ftep, which they 
are to take, in this life, towards the attain¬ 
ment of reafon in the next; fo that through 
all eternity they will lag behind man, who, 
why we cannot tell, had the power given 
him of attaining reafon in his firft mode of 
exigence. 

When I treat of the peculiar duties of wo¬ 
men, as I Ihould treat of the peculiar duties 
of a citizen or.father, it will be found that I 
do not mean to infinuate that they Ihould be 
taken out of their families, fpeaking of the 
majority. ‘ He that hath wife and children,’ 
fays Lord Bacon, ‘ hath given hoftages to 
‘ fortune; for they are impediments to great 
‘ enterprifes, either of virtue or mifchief. 

‘ Certainly the beft works, and of greatell 
* merit for the public, have proceeded from 
‘ the unmarried or childiefs men.’ I fay 
the fame of women. But, the welfare of 
fociety is not built on extraordinary exertions; 
and were it more reafonably organized, there 
would be itill lefs need of great abilities, or 
heroic virtues. 
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In the regulation of a family , in the edu¬ 
cation of children, understanding, in an un- 
fophifticated fenfe, is particularly required : 
ftrength both of body and mind; yet the 
men who, by their writings, have moft ear- 
neftly laboured to domefticate women, have 
endeavoured, by arguments dictated by agrofs 
appetite, whichfatiety had rendered faftidious, 
to weaken their bodies and cramp their minds. 
But, if even by thefe finifter methods they 
really perfuaded women, by working on their 
feelings, to flay at home, and fulfil the du¬ 
ties of a mother and miftrefs of a family, I 
fhould cautioufiy oppofe opinions that led wo¬ 
men to right conduct:, by prevailing on them 
to make the difcharge of fuch important du¬ 
ties the main bufinefs of life, though reafon 
were infulted. Yet, and I appeal to experi¬ 
ence, if by neglefting the underftandingthey 
be as much, nay, more detached from thefe 
domeftic employments, than they could be by 
the moft ferious intellectual purfuit, though 
it may be obferved, that the mafs of mankind 
will never vigorouily purfue an intellectual 
objeCt % 1 may be allowed to infer that reafon 

* The mafs of mankind are rather the Haves of their ap¬ 
petites than of their pailions. 

is 
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is abfolutely neceflary to enable a woman to 
perform any duty properly, and I mull: again 
repeat, that fenfibility is not reafon. 

The comparifon with the rich ftill occurs 
tS me; for, when men negleft the duties of 
humanity, women will follow their example; 
a common ftream hurries them both along with 
thoughtlefs celerity. Riches and honours 
prevent a man from enlarging his underiland- 
ing, and enervate all his powers by reverfmg 
the order of nature, which has ever made true 
pleafure the reward of labour. Pleafure— 
enervating pleafure is, likewife, within wo¬ 
men’s reach without earning it. But, till 
hereditary pofleffions are fpread abroad, how 
can we expect men to be proud of virtue ? 
And, till they are, women will govern them 
by the molt direct means, negledting their d ull 
domeflic duties to catch the pleafure that fits 
lightly on the wing of time. 

‘ The power of the woman,’ fays fomc 
author, ‘ is her fenfibility;’ and men, not 
aware of the confequence, do all they can to 
make this power *fwallow up every other. 
Thofe who conftantly employ their fgnfibi- 
lity will have molt: for example; poets, 

painters, 
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painters, and compofers *. Yet, when the 
fenfibility is thus increafsd at the expence of 
reafon, and eten the imagination, why do 
philofophica: men complain of their fickle* 
nefs? The fexual attention of man particiv 
larly a£ts on female fenfibility, and this fym- 
pathy has been exercifed from their youth 
up. A hufband cannot long pay thofe at¬ 
tentions with the paflion neceflary to excite 
lively emotions, and the heart, accuftomed to 
lively emotions, turns to a new lover, or 
pines in fccret, the prey of virtue or pru¬ 
dence. I mean when the heart has really been 
rendered fufceptible, and the fade formed; 
for I am apt to conclude, from what I have 
feen in fafhionable life, that vanity is oftener 
follered than fenfibility by the mode of edu¬ 
cation, and the intercourfe between the iexes, 
which I have reprobated ; and that coquetry 
more frequently proceeds from vanity than 
from that inconflancy, which overdrained 
fenfibility naturally produces. 

* Men of thefe descriptions poyir it into their compofi- 
tions, to amalgamate the grofs materials; and, moulding 
them with paffion, give to the inert body a foul; but, in 
woman’s imagination, love alone concentrates thefe ethereal 
beams. 


Another 
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Another argument that has had great 
weight with me, mult, I think, have Tome 
force with every confiderate benevolent heart. 
Girls who have been thus weakly educated, 
ase often cruelly left by their parents without 
any provifion; and, of courfe, are dependent 
on, not only the reafon, but the bounty of 
their brothers. Thefe brothers are, to view the 
faireft fide of the queftion, good fort of men, 
and give as a favour, what children of the 
fame parents had an equal right to. In this 
equivocal humiliating fituation, a docile fe¬ 
male may remain forne time, with a tolerable 
degree of comfort. But, when the brother 
marries, a probable circumftance, from being 
confidered as the mill re Is of the family, fhe 
is viewed with averted looks as an intruder, 
an unnecelfary burden on the benevolence of 
the matter of the houfe, and his new partner. 

Who can recount the mifery, which many 
unfortunate beings, whofe minds and bodies 
are equally weak, fuffer in fuch filiations— 
unable to work, and afhamed to beg? The 
wife, a cold-hearted, narrow-minded, wo¬ 
man, and this is not an unfair fuppofition; 
for the prefont mode of education does not 
tend to-enlarge the heart any more than the 

under- 
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underftanding, is jealous of the little kind- 
nefs which her hufband fhews to his relations j 
and her fenfibility not riling to humanity, {he 
is difpleafed at feeing the property of her chil¬ 
dren lavifhed on an helplefs filler. 

Thefe are matters of facl, which have 
come under my eye again and again. The 
confcquence is obvious, the wife has recourfe 
to cunning to undermine the habitual affec¬ 
tion, which fhe is afraid openly to oppofe; 
and neither tears nor careffes are fpared till 
the fpy is worked out of her home, and 
thrown on the world, unprepared for its dif¬ 
ficulties ■, or fent, as a great effort of genero- 
fity, or from fume regard to propriety, with 
a finall ftipend, and an uncultivated mind, 
into joylefs folitude. 

Thefe two women may be much upon a 
par, with refjpect to reafon and humanity; 
and changing fituations, might have adted 
juft the fame felfifh part} but had they been 
differently educated, the cafe would alfo have 
been very different. The wife would not 
have had that fenfibility.'of which felf is the 
centre^ and reafon might have taught her not 
toexpedl, and not even to be flattered by, 
,the affedtton of her hufband, if it led him to 

violate 
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violate prior duties. She would wilh not to 
love him merely beeaufe he loved her, but 
on account of his virtues; and the filter 
might have been able to ftruggle for herfelf 
iifftead of eating the bitter bread of depen* 
dence. 

I am, indeed, perfuaded that the heart, as 
well as the under handing, is opened by cul- 
tivation; and by, which may not appear fo 
clear, ftrengthening the organs; I am not now 
talking of momentary flalhes of fenfibility, 
but of affedtions. And, perhaps, in the edu¬ 
cation of both fexes, the molt difficult talk is 
fo to adjnlt inftruclion as not to narrow the 
underltanding, whillt the heart is warmed by 
the generous juices of fpring, juft raifed by 
the eledtric fermentation of the feafon; nor 
to dry up the feelings by employing the mind 
in inveftigations remote from life. 

With refpedt to women, when they re¬ 
ceive a careful education, they are either made 
fine ladies, brimful of fenfibility, and teeming 
with capricious fancies; or mere notable wo¬ 
men. The latter lire often friendly, honeft 
creatures, and have a Ihrewd kind of good 
fenfejoincd with worldly prudence, that often 
render them more ufeful members of fociety 

than 
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than the fine fentimental lady, though they 
poflefs neither greatnefs of mind nor tafle. 
The intellectual world is fliut againft them; 
take them out of their family or neighbour¬ 
hood, and they ftand {till ; the mind finding 
no employment, for literature affords a fund 
of amufement which they have never fought 
to reliih., but frequently to defpife. The fen- 
timents and tafle of more cultivated minds 
appear ridiculous, even in thofe whom chance 
and family connections have led them to love; 
but in mere acquaintan.ee they think it all af¬ 
fectation. 

A man of fenfe can only love fuch a woman 
on account of her fex, and refpeCt her, becaufe 
file is a trufiy fervant. He lets her, to preferve 
his own peace, ico’ i the fervants, and go to 
church in clothes made of the very belt mate¬ 
rials. A man of her own iize of underftanding 
would, probably, not agree fo well with her; 
for he might with to encroach on her prero¬ 
gative, and manage fome domeitic concerns 
himfelf. Yet women, whofe minds are not 
enlarged by cultivation, or the natural felfifh- 
nefs pf fenfibility expanded by reflection, are 
very unfit to manage a family; for, by an 
undue ftretch of power, they are always ty- 
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rannizing to fupport a fuperiority that only 
refts on the arbitrary diliinftion of fortune. 
The.evil is fometimcs more ferious, and do- 
meftics are deprived of innocent indulgences, 
an<5 made to work beyond their ftrength, in 
•order to enable the notable woman to keep a 
better table, andoutfhinc her neighbours in 
finery and parade. If fhe attend to her chil¬ 
dren, it is, in general, to drefs them in a 
coftly manner—and, whether this attention 
arife from vanity or fondnefs, it is equally 
pernicious. 

Befides, how many women of this deferip- 
tion pafs their days; or, at leaft, their even¬ 
ings, difcontentedly. Their hulbands ac¬ 
knowledge that they are good managers, and 
chafte wives j but leave home to feek for 
more agreeable, may I be allowed to ufe a 
fignificant French word, piquant focietyj 
and the patient drudge, who fulfils her talk, 
like a blind horfe in a mill, is defrauded of 
her juft reward; for the wages due to her are 
thecareftes of her hufband; and women who 
have fo few refources in themfelves, do not 
very patiently bear this privation of a natural 
right. 

A fine lady, on the contrary, has been 
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taught to look down with contempt on the 
vulgar employments of life; though /he has 
only been incited to acquire accomplishments 
that rife a degree above fenfe; for even corpo¬ 
real accompli/hments cannot be acquired with 
any degree of precifion unlefs theunderftand- 
inghas been flrengthened bvexercife. With¬ 
out a foundation of principles tafte is fuperfi- 
cial, grace mull arife from fomething deeper 
than imitation. The imagination, however, 
is heated, and the feelings rendered fufti'di- 
ous,-if not fophifticated; or, a counterpoife 
of judgment is not acquired, \tfhen the heart 
/till remains artlefs, though ft becomes too 
tender. 

Thefe women are often amiable; and their 
hearts are really more fenfible to general be¬ 
nevolence, more alive to the fentiments that 
civilize life, than the fquare*elbowed family 

• . 9 

drudge; but, wanting a due proportion of 
r£fle&ion and fclf-government, they only in- 
fpirelove; and are the miftreffesof their huf- 
bands, whilft they have any hold on their 
affe&ions; and the platonic friends of his 
male acquaintance. Thefe are the fair de¬ 
fers in nature; the women who appear to be 
created not to enj oy the fellow/hip of man, but 

L to 
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to fave him from finking into abfolute bruta¬ 
lity, by rubbing off the rough angles of his 
chara&eri and by playful dalliance to give 
foftie dignity to the appetite that draws him 
to them.—Gracious Creator of the whole hu¬ 
man race ! hall: thou created fuch a being 
as woman, who can trace thy wifdom in thy 
works, and feel that thou alone art by thy 
nature exalted above her,—for no better 
purpofe?—Can Ihe believe that {he was 
only made to fubmit to man, her equal, 
a being, who, like her, was fent into the 
world to acquire virtue?—Can {he confent 
to be occupied merely to pieafe him; merely 
to adorn the earth, when her foul is capable 
of riling to thee?—And can Ihe reft fupinely 
dependent on man for reafon, when Ihe ought 
to mount with him the arduous ftceps of 
knowledge ?— 

Yet, if love be the fuprcme good, let wo¬ 
men be only educated to infpire it, and let 
every charm be polilhed to intoxicate the 
fenfes; but, if they be moral beings, let 
them have a chance to become intelligent j 
and let love to man be only a part of that 
glowing flame of univerfal love, which, after 
encircling humanity, mounts in grateful in- 
cenfe to God. 
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To fulfil do me (lie duties much refolutioii 
is necelfary, and a ferious kind of perfever- 
ance that requires a more firm fupport than 
emotions, however lively and true to nature. 
To give an example of order, the foul of 
virtue, fome aufterity of behaviour muft be 
adopted, fearcely to be expedited from a being 
who, from its infancy, has been made the 
weathercock of its own fenfations. Who¬ 
ever rationally means to be ufeful muft have 
a plan of condud j and, in the difeharge of 
thefimpleft duty, we are often obliged to ad 
contrary to the prefent irfjpulfe of tendernefs 
orcompaffion. Severity is frequently the moft 
certain, as well as the moft fublime proof of 
affedion j and the want of this power over 
the feelings, and of that lofty, dignified 
affedion, which makes a perfon prefer the 
future good of the beloved objed to a prefent 
gratification, is the reafon why fo many fond 
mothers fpoil their children, and has made 
it queftionable whether negligence or indul¬ 
gence be moft hurtful: but I am inclined to 
think, that the latter has done moft harm. 

Mankind feem to agree that children Should 
be left uhder the management of women dur¬ 
ing their childhood. Now, from all the ob- 
L 2 fervation 
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fcrvation that I have been able to make, wo¬ 
men of fen Ability are the mod unfit for this 
talk, becaufe they will infallibly, carried 
away by their feelings, fpoil a child’s temper. 
'Hie management of the temper, the firft, and 
moft important branch of education, requires 
the lober fteady eye of reafon ; a plan of con¬ 
duct equally diftant from tyranny and indul¬ 
gence : yet thefe are the extremes that peo¬ 
ple of fenfibility alternately fall into; always 
lhooting beyond the mark. I have followed 
this train of reafoning much further, tilllhave 
concluded, that a perfon of genius is the moft 
improper perfon to be employed in education, 
public or private. Minds of this rare fpecies 
fee things too much in mafles, and feldom, 
if ever, have a good temper. That habitual 
cheerfulnefs, termed good-humour, is, per¬ 
haps, as feldom united with great mental 
powers, as with ftrong feelings. And thofe 
people who follow, with intereft and admira¬ 
tion, the flights of genius ; or, with cooler 
approbation fuck in the inftruftion which 
has been elaborately prepared for them by the 
profound thinker, ought not to be difgufted, 
if they find the former choleric, and the lat¬ 
ter morofe ; becaufe livelinefs of fancy, and 

a tenacious 
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a tenacious comprehenfion of mind, arefcarcely 
compatible with that pliant urbanity which 
leads a man, at lead, to bend to the opinions 
and prejudices of others, inliead of roughly 
confronting them. , 

But, treating of education or manners, 
minds of a fuperior clafs are not to be confi- 
dered, they may be left to chance j it is the 
multitude, with moderate abilities, who call 
for inftru&ion, and catch the colour of the 
atmofphere they breathe. This refpedable 
concourfe, I contend, men and women, Ihould 
not have their fenfationTs heightened in the 
hot-bed of luxurious indolence, at the expence 
of their undemanding ; for, unlefs there be a 
ballaft of underftanding, they will never be¬ 
come either virtuous or free: an ariftocracy, 
founded on property, or fterling talents, will 
ever fweep before it, the alternately timid, 
and ferocious, flaves of feeling. 

NumberleCs are the arguments, to take an¬ 
other view of the fubjed, brought forward 
with a Ihew of reafon, becaufe l'uppofed to 
be deduced from nature,.that men have ufed 
morally and phyfically, to degrade the fex. I 
muft notice a few. 

L3 


The 
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The female underftanding has often been 
fpoken of with contempt, as arriving fooner at 
muturity than the male, I fhall not anfwer 
this argument by alluding to the early proofs 
of reafon, as well as genius, in Cowley, Mil- 
ton, and Pope*, but only appeal to expe¬ 
rience to decide whether young men, who 
are early introduced into company (and ex¬ 
amples now abound), do not acquire the fame 
precocity. So notorious is this fadt, that the 
bare mentioning of it mud bring before peo¬ 
ple, who at all mix in the world, the idea of 
a number of fwaggering apes of men, whofe 
underftandings&re narrowed by being brought 
Into the fociety of men when they ought to. 
have been fpinning a top or twirling a hoop. 

It has alfo been aflerted, by fome natural- 
ifts, that men do not attain their full growth 
anddrength till thirty j but that women ar¬ 
rive at maturity by twenty. I apprehend 
that they reafon on falfe ground, led aftray 
by the male prejudice, which deems beauty 
the perfe&ion of woman—mere beauty of fea¬ 
tures and complexion, the vulgar acceptation 
pf the word, whilft male beauty is allowed to 

* Many other pannes might be added, 

have 
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have Tome connection with the mind. Strength 
of body, and that character of countenance 
which the French term a phyfionotnie, women 
do not acquire before thirty, any more than 
men. The little artlefs tricks of childreg, 
it is true, are particularly pleating and at¬ 
tractive yet, when the pretty freflmefs of 
youth is worn off, thefe artlefs graces become 
ftudied airs, and difguft every perfon of tafte. 
In the countenance of girls we only look for 
vivacity and bafiiful modefty; but, the fpring- 
tide of life over, we look for foberer fenfe in 
the face, and for traces of paflion, inftead of 
the dimples of animal fpirii’sj expecting to 
fee individuality of character, the only faf- 
tener of the affections*. We then with to 
converfe, not to fondle; to give fcope to our 
imaginations as well as to the fenfaticns of 
our hearts. 

At twenty the beauty of both fexes is 
equal j but the libertinifm of man leads him 
to make the diftinftion, and fuperannuated 
coquettes are commonly of the fame opinion;' 
for, when they can no # longer infpire love, 

* The flrength of an affection is, generally, in the feme 
proportion as the character of the fpecies in the objeft be¬ 
loved, is loft in that of the individual. 
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they pay for the vigour and vivacity of youth. 
The Fiencb, who admit more of mind into 
their notions of beauty, give the preference to 
Women of thirty. 1 mean to fay that they 
allow women to be in their molt perfedt flare, 
when vivacitygives place to reafon, and to that 
majeflic ferioufnefs of character, which marks 
maturity;-—or, the refting point. In youth, 
till twe ty, the body (hoots out, till thirty 
the folids are attaining a degree of denfity; 
and the flexible mufcles, growing daily more 
rigid, give charader to the countenance ; that 
is, they trace the 'operations of the mind 
with the iron pen of fate, and tell us not 
only what powers are within, but how they 
have been employed. 

It is proper to obferve, that animals who 
arrive flowly at maturity, are the longefl: 
lived, and of the nobleft fpecies. Men can¬ 
not, however, claim any natural fuperiority 
from the grandeur of longevity; for in 
this refpedt nature has not diflinguifhed the 
male. 

Polygamy is another phyfical degradation ; 
and a phufible argument for a cuftom, that 
blafts e\ery domeflic virtue, is drawh from 
the well-attefled fadl, that in the countries 

where 
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where it is eftablilhed, more females are bom 
than males. This appears to be an indication 
of nature, and to nature, apparently reafon- 
able fpeculations muft yield. A further con- 
clufion obviouily prefented itfelf; if polygamy 
be necefiary, woman muft be interior to man, 
and made for him. 

With refpedt to the formation of the fetus 
in the womb, we are very ignorant; but it 
appears to me probable, that an accidental 
phyfical caufe may account for this pheno¬ 
menon, and prove it not to be a-law of na¬ 
ture. I have met with fome pertinent obfer- 
vations on thefubjeft in Former’s Account of 
the lfles of the South-Sea, that will explain 
my meaning. After obferving that of the 
two fexes amongft animals, the moil vigor¬ 
ous and hotteft conftitution always prevails, 
and produces its kind ; he adds,—‘ If this b» 

* applied to the inhabitants of Africa, it is evi- 

* dent that the men there, accuftomed to 

* polygamy, are enervated by the ufe of fo 

* many women, and therefore lefs vigorous; 

4 the women, on the contrary, are of a hotter 

* conftitution, not only on account of their 
‘ mor£ irritable nerves, more fenfible organi- 

* zation, and more lively fancy; but likewife 

‘ becaufc 


v 
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* becaufe they are deprived in their matrimony 

* of that ftiare of phyfical love which, in a 

* monogamous condition, would all be theirs; 

* and thus, for the above reafons, the gene- 

* Vality of children are born females.’ 

* In the greater part of Europe it has been 

* proved by the moft accurate lifts of morta- 

* lity, that the proportion of men to women 

* is nearly equal, or, if any difference takes 

* place, the males born are more numerous, 

* in the proportion of 105 to 100.’ 

The nec'effity of polygamy, therefore, does 
not appear; yet < when a man feduces a wo¬ 
man, it fhould,* I think, be termed a left- 
handed marriage, and the man fhould be legally 
obliged to maintain the woman and her chil¬ 
dren, unlefs adultery, a natural divorcement, 
abrogated the law. And this law fhould re¬ 
main in force as long as the weaknefs of wo¬ 
men caufed the word fedudtion to be ufed as 
an excufe for their frailty and want of prin¬ 
ciple ; nay, while they depend on man for a 
fubfiftence, inftead of earning it by the exer¬ 
tion of their own hands or heads. But thefe 
women fhould not, in the full meaning of 
the relationfhip, be termed wives, or the very 
purpofe of marriage would be fubverted, and 

all 
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All thofe endearing charities that flow from 
' perfonal fidelity, and give a fandity to the 
tie, when neither love nor friendfhip unites 
the hearts, would melt intofelfifhnefs. The 
woman who is faithful to the father of her 
children demands refpect, and fhould not be 
treated like a proftitutej though I readily 
grant that if it be neceflary for a man and wo¬ 
man to live together in order to bring up 
their offspring, nature never intended that a 
man fhould have more than one wife. 

Still, highly as I refped marriage, as the 
foundation of almoft every focial virtue, I 
cannot avoid feeling the moft-lively compaf- 
flon for thofe unfortunate females who are 
broken off from fociety, and by one error 
torn from all thofe affedions and r-elationfhips 
that improve the heart and mind. It does 
not frequently even deferve the name of er¬ 
ror for many innocent girls become the 
dupes of a fincere, affedionate heart, and ft ill 
more are, as it may emphatically be termed, 
ruined before they know the difference be¬ 
tween virtue and vice:—and thus prepared 
by their education for infamy, they become 
infamous. Afylums and Magdalens are not 
the proper remedies for thefe abufes. It is 
I juftice, 
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juftice, not charity, that is wanting in the 
world! 

A woman who has loft her honour, ima¬ 
gines that (he cannot fall lower, and as for re¬ 
covering her former ftation, it isimpoflible; 
no exertion can wafh this ftain away. Lofing 
thus every fpur, and having no other means 
of fupport, proftitution becomes her only re¬ 
fuge, and the character is quickly depraved 
by circumftances over which the poor wretch 
has little power, unlefs file poffeftes an un¬ 
common portion offenfe andloftintfs offpirit. 
Nectflity never makes proftitution the bufi- 
nefs of men's .'lives; though numberlefs are 
the women who are thus rendered fyftemati- 
cally vicious. This, however, ariles, in a 
great degree, from the ftate of idlenefs in 
which women are educated, who are always 
taught to look up to manr for a maintenance, 
and to confider their perfons as the proper 
return for his exertions to fupport them. 
Meretricious airs, and the whole fcience of 
wantonnefs, have then a more powerful ftimu- 
lus than either appetite or vanity; and this 
remark gives force to the prevailing opinion, 
that with chaftity all is loft that is 'refped- 
able in woman. Her charader depends on 

the 
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theobfervance of one virtue, though the only 
paffion foftered in her heart—is love. Nay, 
the honour of a woman is not made even to 
depend on her will. 

When Richardfon * makes ClarilTa tdll Lovo- 
lacethathehad robbed her of her honour, he 
muft have had ftrange notions of honour and 
virtue. For, miferable beyond all names of 
mifery is the condition of a being, who could 
be degraded without its own confent! This 
excefs of ftriftnefs I have heard vindicated as 
a falutary error. I lhall anfwer in the words 
of Leibnitz—' Errors are often ufeful ; but it 
is commonly to remedy other*errors.’ 

Mod of the evils of life arife from a delire 
of prefent enjoyment that outruns itfelf. The 
obedience required of women in the marriage 
date comes under this defcription ; the mind, 
naturally weakened by depending on autho¬ 
rity, never exerts its own powers, and the 
obedient wife is thus rendered a weak indo¬ 
lent mother. Or, fuppofing that this is not 
always the confequence, a futureftateofexift- 
ence is fcarcely taken into the reckoning when 

* Dr. Young fupports the fame opinion, in his plays, 
when he talks of the misfortune that iliunned the light of 
day. 

only 
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only negative virtues are cultivated. For, 
in treating of morals, particularly when 
women are alluded to, writers have too 
often confidered virtue in a very limited 
fenfe, and made the foundation of it folely 
worldly utility j nay, a ftill more fragile bafe 
has been given to this ftupendous fabric, and 
the wayward fluctuating feelings of men have 
been made the ftandard of virtue. Yes, vir¬ 
tue as well as religion, has been fubjedted to 
the decifions of tafte. 

It would almoft provoke a fertile of con¬ 
tempt, if the vain abfurdities of man did not 
ftrike us on all*fides, to obferve, how eager 
men are to degrade the fex from whom they 
pretend to receive the chief pleafure of life; 
and I have frequently with full conviction 
retorted Pope’s farcafm on them; or, to fpeak 
explicitly, it has appeared to me applicable to 
the whole human race. A love of pleafure or 
fway feems to divide mankind, and the huf- 
band who lords it in his little haram thinks 
only of his pleafure or his convenience. To 
fuch lengths, indeed, does an intemperate 
love of pleafure carry fome prudent men, or 
worn out libertines, who marry to-have a 
fafe bed-fellow, that they feduce their own 

wives. 
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wives.—Hymen banifhes modefty, and chafte 
love takes its flight. 

Love, confidered as an animal appetite, 
cannot long feed on itfelf without expiring. 
And this extin&ion in its own flame, may 
be termed the violent death of love. But the 
wife who has thus been rendered licentious, 
will probably endeavour to fill the void left 
by the lofs of her hufband’s attentions; for 
fhe cannot contentedly become merely an 
upper fervant after having been treated like 
a goddefs. She is ftill handfome, and, in- 
fleadof transferring herfondnefs to her chil¬ 
dren, fhe only dreams of eryoying the fun- 
fhine.of life. Befides, there are many huf- 
bandsfodevoid of fenfe and parentalaffedlion, 
thatduring thefirfteffervefcenceof voluptuous 
fondnefs they refufe to let their wives fuckle 
their children. They are only to drefs and 
live to pleafe them: and love—even innocent 
love, foon finks into lafcivioufnefs when the 
exercife of a duty is facrificed to its in¬ 
dulgence. 

Perfonai attachment is a very happy foun¬ 
dation for friendfhipj yet, when even two vir¬ 
tuous ’young people marry, it would, per¬ 
haps, be happy if fome circumftances checked 

their 
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their paflion j if the recolle&ion of fortie prior 
attachment, or difappointed affedion, made 
it on one fide, at leaft, rather a match founded 
on efteem. In that cafe they would look 
beyond the prefent moment, and try to ren¬ 
der the whole of life refpe&able, by forming 
a plan to regulate a friendfhip which only 
death ought todiflolve. 

Friendfhip is a feiious affe&ion; the moft 
fublimeofall affe&ions, becaufe it is founded 
on principle, and cemented by time. The 
very reverfe may be faid of love. In a great 
degree, love ancf, friendfhip cannot fubfift in 
the fame bofom} even when in r pired by dif¬ 
ferent objeds they weaken or deftrov each 
other, and for the fame obje& can only be felt 
in fucceflion. The vain fears and fond jealou- 
fies, the winds which fan the flame of love, 
when judicioufly or artfully tempered, are 
both incompatible with the tender confidence 
and fincere refped of friendfhip. 

Love, fuch as the glowing pen of genius 
has traced, exifls not on earth, or only refides 
in thofe exalted, fervid imaginations that have 
Sketched fuch dangerous pictures. Danger¬ 
ous, becaufe they not only aff rda plaufible 
excufe to the voluptuary, who difguifes fhcer 
7 fenfuality 
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fenfuality under a fentimental veil; but as 
they fpread affe&ation, and take from the 
dignity of virtue. Virtue, as the verjr word 
imports, fliould have an appearanceofferiouf- 
nefs, if not of aufterity; and to endeavour tcJ 
trick her out in the garb of pleafure, becaufe 
the epithet has been ufed as another name for 
beauty, is to exalt her on a quickfand; a mod 
infidious attempt to haften her fall by appa¬ 
rent refpcdt. Virtue and pleafure are not, in 
fa£t, fo nearly allied in this life as fome elo¬ 
quent writers have laboured to prove. Pleafure 
prepares the fading wreath’, ancj mixes the in¬ 
toxicating cup j but the fruit whithvirtuegives 
is the recompence of toil: and, gradually feen 
as it ripens, only affords calm fatisfadlion* 
nay, appearing to be the rcfu]t of the natural 
tendency of things, it is fcarcely obferved. 
Bread, the common food of life, feldom 
thought of as a blefiing, fupports the conftitu- 
tion and prelerves health j ftill feafts delight 
theheartof man, though difeafe and even death 
lurk in the cup or dainty that elevates the fpi- 
rits or tickles the palate. *The lively heated 
imagination likewife, to apply the compari- 
fon, draws the pidfure of love, its it draws 
every other piclure, with thofe glowing 

M colours, 
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colours, which the daring hand will Heal 
from the rainbow that is directed by a mind, 
condemned in a world like this, to prove its 
noble origin by panting after unattainable 
•perfection j ever purfuing what it acknow¬ 
ledges to be a fleeting dream. An imagina¬ 
tion of this vigorous caft can give exiftence 
to infubftantial forms, and (lability to the 
fliadowy reveries which the mind naturally 
falls into when realities are found vapid. It 
can then depiCl love with celeftial charms, 
and dote on the grand ideal object—it can 
imagine a degr.ee of mutual affection that fliall 
refine the fodl, and not expire when it has 
ferved as a * fcale to heavenlyand, like de¬ 
votion, make it abforb every meaner affe&ion 
and defire. In each others arms, as in a tem¬ 
ple, with its fummit loft in the clouds, the 
world is to be fliut out, and every thought 
and with, that do not nurture pure affeCtion 
and permanent virtue.—Permanent virtue! 
alas! Roufleau, refpeClable vifionary! thypa- 
radife would foon be violated by the entrance 
of fome unexpected gueft. Like Milton’s it 
would only contain angels, or men funk be¬ 
low the dignity of rational creatures. Hap- 
pinefs is not material, it cannot be feen or 
4 felt ! 
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felt! Yet the eager purfuit of the good which 
every one fhapes to his own fancy, proclaims 
man the lord of this lower world, and to be 
an intelligential creature, who is not to re¬ 
ceive, but acquire happinefs. They, .there¬ 
fore, who complain of the delufions of paf-- 
lion, do not recollect that they are exclaim¬ 
ing againft a ftrong proof of the immortality 
of the foul. 

But leaving fuperior minds to correct them- 
felves, and pay dearly for their experience, it is 
necefi'ary to obferve, that it is not againft 
ftrong, perfevering paftions; but'jromantie 
wavering feelings that I wifli to guard the 
female heart by exercifing the underftanding: 
for thefe paradiftacal reveries are oftener the 
efted of idlenefs than of a lively fancy. 

Women have feldom fufficient ferious em¬ 
ployment to filence their feelings; a round of 
little cares, or vain purfuits frittering away 
all ftrength of mind and organs, they be¬ 
come naturally only objeds of fenfe.—In lliort, 
the whole tenour of female education (the 
education of fociety) tends to render the beft 
difpofed romantic and inconftantj and the 
remainder vain and mean. In the prefent 
ftate of fociety this evil can fcarcely be reme- 

M 2 died. 
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died, I am afraid, in the flighted degree; 
fhould a more laudable ambition ever gain 
ground they may be brought nearer to nature 
and reafon, and become more virtuous and 
ufeful as they grow more refpe&able. 

But, I will venture to affert that their rea- 
fon will never acquire fufficient ftrength to 
enable it to regulate their conduct, whilfl the 
making an appearance in the world is the firft 
wifti of the majority of mankind. To this 
weak wilh the natural affections, and the mofr 
ufeful virtues, are facrificed. Girls marry 
merely t o’bettcr tbemjches, to borrow a fig- 
nificant vulgar phrafe, and have fuch perfeCt 
power over their hearts as not to permit them- 
felves to fall in love till a man with a fupe 
rior fortune offers. On this fubjeCt I mean tc 
enlarge in a future chapter; it is only necef 
fary to drop a hint at prefent, becaufe womer 
are fo often degraded by fuffering the felfifl 
prudence of age to chill the ardour of youth. 

From the fame fource flows an opinion tha 
young girls ought to dedicate great part o 
their time to needle-work; yet, this employ 
ment contraCb their faculties more than an 
other that could have been chofen for then 
by confining their thoughts to their perfon 

Me 
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Men order t heir clothes to be made, and have 
done with the fubjeft; women make their 
own clothes, neceffary or ornamental, and 
are continually talking about them j and their 
thoughts followtheir hands. It is not indeed the* 
making of neceffaries that weakens the mind; 
but the frippery of drefs. For when a woman 
in the lower rank of life makes her hufband’s 
and children’s clothes, fhe does her duty, this 
is her part of the family bufinefs; but when 
women work only to drefs better than they 
could otherwife afford, it is worfe than fheer 
lofs of time. To render the poor, virtuous they 
mud be employed, and women in the middle 
rank of life, did they not ape the fafhions of 
the nobility, without catching their eafe, might 
employ them, whilft they themfelves ma¬ 
naged their families, inftru£ted their children, 
and exercifed their own minds. Gardening, 
experimental philofophy, and literature^ 
would afford them fubje&s to think of and 
matter for converfation, that in fome degree 
would exercife their underftandings. The 
converfation of French women, who are not 
fo rigidly nailed to their chairs to twift lappets, 
and knot ribands, is frequently fuperficial j 
but, I contend, that it is not half fo infipid 
as that of thofe Englifh women whofe time 
M 3 is 
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is ipent in making caps, bonnets, and the 
whole mifchief of trimmings, not to mention 
fhopping, bargain-hunting, &c. &c.: and it is 
the decent, prudent women, who are moll 
•degraded by thefe practices; for their motive 
is limply vanity. The wanton who exercifes 
her tafte to render her paiffon alluring, has 
fomething more in view, 

Thefe obfervations all branch out of a 
general one, which I have before made, and 
which cannot be too often infilled upon, for, 
fpeaking of men, women, or profellions, it 
will be found thht the employment of the 
thoughts fhapes the character both generally 
and individually. The thoughts of women 
ever hover round their perfons, and is it fur- 
prifing that their perfons are reckoned moll 
valuable? Yet fome degree of liberty of 
mind is neceffary even to form the perfon; 
and this may be one reafon why fome gentle 
wives have fo few attractions befide that 
of fex. Add to this, fedentary employments 
render the majority of women lickly—and 
falfe notions of female excellence make them 
proud of this delicacy, though it be another 
fetter, that by calling the attention conti¬ 
nually to the body, cramps the activity of 
the mind. 
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Women of quality feldom do any of the 
manual part of their drefs, confequently only 
their tafte is exercifed, and they acquire, by 
thinking lefs of the finery, when the bufinefs 
of their toilet is over, that eafe, which fet- 
dom appears in the deportment of women, 
who drefs merely for the fake of drefiing. 
In fact, the obfervation with refpeft to the 
middle rank, the one in which talents thrive 
belt, extends not to women ; for thofe of the 
fuperior clafs, by catching, at lead, a fmat- 
tering of literature, and converfing more with 
men, on general topics, acquire more know¬ 
ledge than the women who ape? their falhions 
and faults without (haring their advantages. 
With refpecl to virtue, to ufe the word in a 
comprehenfive fenfe, I have feen mod in low 
life. Many poor women maintain their chil¬ 
dren by the fweat of their brow, and keep 
together families that the vices of the fathers 
would have fcattered abroad; but gentle¬ 
women are too indolent to be a&ively vir¬ 
tuous, and are foftened rather tljan refined 
by civilization. Indeed, the good fenfe which 
I have met with, among the poor women who 
have had few advantages of education, and 
yet have a&ed heroically, ftrongly confirmed 

M4 me 
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me in the opinion that trifling employments 
have rendered woman a trifler. Man, tak¬ 
ing her*body, the mind is left to ruff} fo 
that while phyfical love enervates man, as 
l>einghis favourite recreation, he will endea¬ 
vour to enflave woman:—and, who can tell, 
how many generations may be neceflary to 
give-vigour to the virtue and talents of the 
freed pofterity of abje£t flaves-f*? 

In tracing the caufes that, in my opi¬ 
nion, have degraded woman, I have con¬ 
fined my obfervations to fuch as univerfally 
a£t upon the morals and manners of the whole 
fex, and to me it appears clear that they all 
fpring from want of underftanding. Whe¬ 
ther this arife from a phyfical or accidental 
weaknefs of faculties, time alone can deter¬ 
mine} for I fliall not lay any great ftrefs on the 
example of a few women | who, from hav¬ 
ing 


* * I take^er body,’ fays Ranger, 
t * Suppoftng that Women are voluntary flaves—-Jla- 
« very of any kind is unfavourable to human happinefs and 
‘ improvement.’ Knox's EJfays. 

t Sappho, Eloifa, Mrs. Macaulay, the Emprefs of Ruf- 
fia, Madame d’Eon, &c. Thefe, and many more, 

may 
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ing received a mafculine education, have ac¬ 
quired courage and refolution; I only con¬ 
tend that the men who have been placed in 
limilar fituations, have acquired a fimilar 
character—I fpeak of bodies of men, and that 
men of genius and talents have {farted out of 
a clafs, in which women have never yet been 
placed. 

may be reckoned exceptions; and, are not all heroes, as 
well as heroines, exceptions to general rules? I wifh 
to fee women neither heroines .nor brutes 5 but reafonable 
creatures. 


CHAP. 
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' CHAP. V. 

« 

ANIMADVERSIONS ON SOME OF THE WRI¬ 
TERS WHO HAVE RENDERED WOMEN OB¬ 
JECTS OF PITY", BORDERING ON CON¬ 
TEMPT. 

X he opinions fpecioufly fupported, in fome 
modern publications on the female character 
and education, which have given the tone to 
mod of the obfervations made, in a more cur- 
fory manner, on the fex, remain now to be 
examined. 


sect. 1. 

I shall begin with Rouffeau, and give a 
fketch of his character of woman, in his own 
words, interfperfing comments and reflec¬ 
tions. My comments, it is true, will all 
fpring from a few Ample principles, and 
might have been deduced from what I have 
already faid; but the artificial ftru£ture has 
been raifed with fo much ingenuity, that it 

feems 
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feems neceffary to attack it: in a more circum- 
flar.tial manner, and make the application 
myfelf. 

Sophia, fays Rouffeau, fliould be as per- 
fedl a woman as Emilius is a man, arid to 
render her fo, it is neceffary to examine the 
character which nature has given to the 
fex. 

He then proceeds to prove that woman 
ought to be weak and pafilve, becaufe flie has 
lefs bodily ftrcngth than man j and hence 
infers, that {he was formed to pleafe and to 
be fubjedl to him; and that it is her duty 
to render herfelf agreeable to her mailer— 
this being the grand end of her exiftence *. 
Still, however, to give a little mock dignity 
to lull, he infills that man fliould not exert 
his ftrength, but depend on the will of the 
woman, when he feeks for pleafure with 
her. 

* Hence we deduce a third confequence 
f from the different conftitutions of the fexesj 

* which is, that the (Irongeft fliould be maf= 

* ter in appearance, arid be dependent in fad! 

* on .the weakeft j and that not from any 

* I have already inferred the paflage, page 99. 

‘ frivolous 
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* frivolous practice of gallantry or vanity of 

* protedorlhip, but from an invariable law 

* of nature, which, furnilhing woman with 

* a greater facility to excite defires than fhe 

* has given man to fatisfy them, makes the 

* latter dependant on the good pleafure of the 

* former, and compels him to endeavour to 
‘ pleafe in his turn, in order to obtain her 

* confent that he Jhould be jlrongeft *. On 
‘ thefe occafions, the moft delightful cir- 

* cum fiance a man finds in his vidory is, to 

* doubt whether it was the woman’s weak- 

* nefs that yielde4 to his fuperior ftrength, 

* or whether her inclinations fpoke in his 

* favour: the females are alfo generally art- 

* ful enough to leave this matter in doubt. 

* The underftanding of women anfwers in 
< this refped perfedly to their conftitution: 

* fo far from being afhamed of their weaknefs, 

* they glory in it; their tender mufcles make 

* no refiftance ; they affed to be incapable of 

* lifting the fmalleft burthens, and would 
‘ blufti to be thought robuft and ftrong. To 

* what purpole is all this ? Not merely for 

* the fake of appearing delicate, but thrqugh 

* an artful precaution: it is thus they pro- 


* What nonfenfe I 
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r vide an excufe beforehand, and a right tc 
* be feeble when they think it expedient.’ 

I have quoted this paffage, left my read 
ers fliould fufpeft that I warped the author’; 
reafoning to fupport my own arguments, 
have already afferted that in educating wo 
men thefe fundamental principles lead to 
fyftem of cunning and lafcivioufnefs. 

Suppofing woman to have been forme 
only to pleafe, and be fubjeft to man, tf 
conclufton is juft, (he ought to facrifk 
every other confederation to render herfe 
agreeable to him: and let this brutal deft 
of felf-prefervation be the grand fpring 
all her aftions, when it is proved to 
the iron bed of fate, to fit which her ch 
rafter fhould be ftretched or contrafted, 1 
gardlefs of all moral or phyfical diftinftioi 
But, if, as I think, may be demonftrated, t 
purpofes, of even this life, viewing the whc 
be fubverted by praftical rules built upon t 
ignoble bafe, 1 may be allowed to doubt wl 
ther woman were created for man: a 
though the cry of irreligion, or even athei 
be raifed again ft me, I will fimply deck 
that were an angel from heaven to tell 
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that Mofes’s beautiful, poetical cofmogony, 
and the account of the fall of man, were lite¬ 
rally true, 1 could not believe what my rea- 
fon told me was derogatory to the character 
of the Supreme Being: and, having no fear 
of the devil before mine eyes, I venture to 
call this a fuggeftion of reafon, inftead of rett¬ 
ing my weaknefs on the broad fhoulders of 
the firft feducer of my frail fex. 

* It being once demonftrated,’ continues 
Rouffeau, ‘ that man and woman are not, 

* nor ought to be, conftituted alike in tem- 

* perament and character, it follows of courfe 

* that they fhould v not be educated in the 

* fame manner. In purfuing the directions 

* of nature, they ought indeed to a£l in con- 

* cert, but they fhould not be engaged in the 
' fame employments: the end of their pur- 

* fuits fhould be the fame, but the means 

* they fhould take to accomplifh them, and 

* of confequence their taftes and inclinations, 
‘ fhould be different.’ 


* Whether I confider the peculiar deftina- 
1 tion of the lex, obferve their inclinations, 
' or remark their duties, all things equally 

* concur 
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* concur to point out the peculiar method of 

* education belt adapted to them. Woman 
4 and man were made for each other;.but 

* their mutual dependence is not the fame. 
‘ The men depend on the women only dn 

* account of their defires; the women on the 
4 men both on account of their defires and 
‘ their neceflities: we could fubfift better 
‘ without them than they without us.’ 


‘ For this reafon, the education of the wo- 
‘ men fliould be always relative to the men. 
4 To pleafe, to be ufeful to us, to make us love 
r and efteem them, to educate fis when young, 
4 and take care of us when grown up, to ad- 
‘ vile, to confole us, to render our lives 
4 eafy and agreeable: thefe are the duties of 
4 women at all times, and what they fhould 
4 be taught in their infancy. So long as we 
4 fail to recur to this principle, we run wide 
4 of the mark, and all the precepts which 
4 are given them contribute neither to their 
4 happinefs nor our own.’ 


4 Girls are from their earlieft infancy fond 
4 of drefs. Not content with being pretty, 
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* they are defirous of being thought fo we 

* fee, by all their little airs, that this thought 

* engages their attention; and they are hardly 
‘ capable of underftanding what is faid to 
"them, before they are to be governed by 

* talking to them of what people will think 
« of their behaviour. The fame motive, 

‘ however, indifcreetly made ufe of with 

* boys, has not the fame effect: provided 

* they are let purfue their amufements at 

* pleafure, they care very little what people 

* think of them. Time and pains are necef- 
‘ fary to fubjecl boys to this motive. 

* Whencefobver girls derive this firft lef- 

* fon, it is a very good one. As the body is 
‘ born, in a manner, before the foul, our firft 

* concern fliould be to cultivate the former; 

‘ this order is common to both fexes, but the 

* objeft of that cultivation is different. I11 

* the one fex it is the developement of cor- 

* poreal powers j in the other, that of per- 
« fonal charms: not that either the quality of 

* ftrength or beauty ought to be confined 

* exclufively to one*fex j but only that the 

* order of the cultivation of both is .in that 
' refpeft reverfed. Women certainly re- 

‘ quire 
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f quire as much ftrength as to enable them 

* to move and a£l gracefully, and men as 

* much addrefs as to qualify them to a£t 

* with eafe.’ 


4 Children of botli fexes have a great many 
‘ amufements in common ; and fo they ought; 

* have they not alfo many fuch when they 

* are grown up ? Each fex has alfo its pecu- 
‘ liar tafte to diftinguifh in this particular. 
r Boys love fports of noife and activity; to 
‘ beat the drum, to whip the top, and to 
r drag about their little earfs: girls, on the 
‘ other hand, are fonder of thiifgs of fhow 

* and ornament; fuch as mirrours, trinkets, 
c and dolls: the doll is the peculiar amufe- 
4 ment of the females; from whence we fee 
c their tafte plainly adapted to their deftina- 
4 tion. Thephyficalpartoftheartofpleaf- 

* ing lies in drefs; and this is all which chil- 
' dfed are capacitated to cultivate of that art.’ 

* Here then we fee a primary propenfity 

* firmly eftablifiied, which you need only to 
' purfue and regulate. The little creature 

will dolibtlefs be very- defirous to know 
N ‘ how 
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* how to drefs up her doll, to make its fleeve- 

* knots, its flounces, its head-drefs, &c. fhe 

* is obliged to have lo much recourfc to the 

* people about her, for their afliftance in thefe 
‘''articles, that it would be much more agree- 

* able to her to owe them all to her own in- 
‘ duftry. Hence we have a good reafon for 
‘ the firfl leflons that are ufually taught thefe 
‘ young females: in which we do not appear 

* to be fetting them a talk, but obliging 

* them, by inftrudting them in what is im- 
‘ mediately ufeful to themfelves. And, in 
‘ fa6l, almoft all of them learn with reluCt- 

* ance to read and write; but very readily 
‘ apply themfelves to the ufe of their needles. 

‘ They imagine themfelves already grown 

* up, and think with pleafure that fuch qua- 
‘ lifications will enable them to decorate 
‘ themfelves.’ 

. This is certainly only an education of the 
body; but Roufleau is not the only man who 
has indirectly faid that merely the perfon 
of a young woman, without any mind, un- 
lefs animal fpirits -come under that deferip- 
tion, is very pleafmg. To render it weak, 
and what fome may call beautiful, the un¬ 
demanding 
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dtrftanding is neglefted, and girls forced to 
fitftill, play with dolls and liftentofoolifhcon- 
verfations;—the effect of habit is infilled upon 

as an undoubted indication of nature. I know 

• 

it was Rondeau’s opinion that the firft years 
of youth fhould be employed to form -the 
body, though in educating Emilias he deviates 
from this plan; yet, the difference between 
ftrengthening the body, on which ftrength 
of mind in a great meafure depends, and only 
giving it an eafy motion, is very wide. 

RoufTeau’s obfervations, it is proper to re¬ 
mark, were made in a country, wjjere the art 
of pleafing was refined only to extra<5t the 
groflhefs of vice. He did not go back to na¬ 
ture, or his ruling appetite difturbed the ope¬ 
rations of reafon, elfe he would not have 
drawn thefe crude inferences. 

In France boys and girls, particularly the 
latter, arc only educated to plcafe, to rha- 
nage their perfons, and regulate the exterior 
behaviour; and their minds arc corrupted, at 
a very early age, by the worldly and pious 
cautions they receive to guard them againft 
immodefty. I fpeak of pad times. The very 
confeflions which mere children were obliged 
N 2 to 
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to make, and tile queftions allied by the holy 
men, I aflert thefe fads on good authority, 
werefufficient to imprefs a fexual character; 
.and the education of fociety was a fchool of 
coquetry and art. At the age of ten or ele¬ 
ven ; nay, often much fooner, girls began to 
coquet, and talked, unreproved, of eftablifh- 
ing themfelves in the world by, marriage. 

In fhort, they were treated like women, 
almoft from their very birth, and compliments 
were Hftened to inftead of inftru&ion. Thefe 
weakening the mind, Nature was fuppofed to 
have acted Jike a ftep-mother, when die 
formed this after-thought of creation. 

Not allowing them underdanding, how¬ 
ever, it was but confident to fubjed them to 
authority independent of reafon; and to pre¬ 
pare them for this fubjedion, he gives the 
following advice: 

* Girls ought to be adive and diligent } 

* nor is that all; they fliould alfo be early 

* fubjeded to reftraint. This misfortune, if 

* it really be. one v> is infeparable from their 

* fex; nor do they ever throw it off but to 

* fuffer more cruel evils. They meft be fub- 

* jed, all their lives, to the mod condant 
« and fevere reftraint, which is that of deco- 
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* rum: it is, therefore, neceffary to accuf- 

* tom them early to fuch confinement, that 

* it may not afterwards coft them too dear; 

* and to the fupprefiion of their caprices, that 
( they may the more readily fubmit to the 

* will of others. If, indeed, they be fond 

* of being always at work, they fhould be 

* fometimes compelled to lay it afide. Difli- 

* pation, levity, and inconftancy, are faults 
1 that readily fpring up from their firft pro- 
‘ penfities, when corrupted or perverted by 
‘ too much indulgence. To prevent this 
‘ abufe, we fhould teach them, above all 
‘ things, to lay a due reftraint on themfelves. 

‘ The life of a modeft woman is reduced, by 

* our abfurd inftitutions, to a perpetual con- 

* flict with herfelf: not but it is juft that this 

* fex fhould partake of the fufferings which 
‘ arife from thofe evils it hath caufed us/ 

And why is the life of a modeft woman a 
perpetual conflict ? I fhould anfwer, that this 
very fyftem of education makes it fo. Mjp- 
defty, temperance, and felf-denial, are the fober 
offspring of reafon j but when fenfibility is 
nurtured at the expence of the underftand- 
ing, fuch weak beings muft be reftrained by 
arbitrary means, and be fubje&ed to continual 
N"3 conflict Si 
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conflidts; but give their activity of mind 3 
wider range, and nobler paflions and motives 
will govern their appetites and fentiments. 

‘ The common attachment and regard of 
** a mother, nay, mere habit, will make her 

* beloved by her children, if fhe do nothing 
1 to incur their hate. Even the conftraint 

* Hie lays them under, if well directed, will 

* iticreafe their affection, inflead of I’eflening 
‘ it j becaufe a ftate of dependence being na- 

* tural to the fex, they perceive themlelves 
‘ formed for obedience.’ 

This is bg^ging the queftion j for fervitude 
not only debales the individual, but its effects 
feem to be tranfmitted to pofterity. Conli- 
dering the length of time that women have 
been dependent, is it furprifing that fome of 
them hug their chains, and fawn like the 
fpaniel? * Thefe dogs,’ obferves a natu- 
ralift, ‘ at firft kept their ears erect; but cuf- 

* tom has fuperfeded nature, and a token of 

* fear is become a beauty.’ 

‘ For the fame reafon,’ adds Roulfeau, 

* women have, or ought to have, but little 

* liberty; they are apt to indulge thqpfelves 

* exceflively in what is allowed them. Ad- 
‘ dieted in every thing to extremes, they are 

6 * even 
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( even more tranfported at their diveriions 
‘ than boys.’ 

The anfwer to this is very fimple. Slaves 
and mobs have always indulged themfelves in 
the fame exceffes, when once they bro&e 
loofe from authority.—The bent bow recoils 
with violence, when the hand is fuddenly 
relaxed that forcibly held it; and fenfibility, 
the play-thing of outward circumftances, 
muft be fuhjedted to authority, or moderated 
by reafon. 

' There refults,’ he continues," ‘ from this 
» * habitual reftraint a traclablen^v which wo- 
men have occkfion for during their whole- 
1 lives, as they conftantly remaiiieither un- 
f der fubje&ion to the men, or to the opi- 
£ nions of mankind] and are never permitted 
‘ to fet themfelves above thofe opinions. The 

* firft and moft important qualification in a 

* woman is good-nature or fweetnefs of tem- 

* per: formed to obey a being fo imperfed 
‘ as man, often full of vices, and always full 

* of faults,' fhe c giw to learn betimes even 

* to fuffer injuftice, and to bear the infults 
‘ of a hufband without complaint; it is not 
£ for his fake, but her own, that fhe fhould 
‘ be of a mild difpofition. The perverfenefs 

N j. ‘ an4 
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* and ill-nature of the women only ferve to 

* aggravate their own misfortunes, and the 

* mifconduct of their hufbandsj they might 

* plainly perceive that fuch are not the arms 

* by which they gain the fuperiority.’ 
Formed to live with fuch an imperfedl 

being as man, they ought to learn from the 
exercife of their faculties the neceflity of for¬ 
bearance: but-all the facred rights of huma¬ 
nity are violated by infilling on blind obe¬ 
dience j or, the moil facred rights belong only 
to man. 

The bevTig who’ patiently endures injus¬ 
tice, and filerftly bears infults, will foon be¬ 
come unjuft, or unable to difeern right front 
■wrong. Befides, I deny the fa£t, this is not 
the true way to form or meliorate the tem¬ 
per i for, as a fex, men have better tem¬ 
pers than women, becaufe they are occupied 
by purfuits that intereft the head as well as 
the heart j and the fteadinefs of the head 
gives a healthy temperature to the heart. 
People of fenfibility have Seldom good tem¬ 
pers. The formation of the temper is the 
cool work of reafon, when, as life advances, 
Ihe mixes with happy art, jarring elements. 
J never knew a weak or ignorant perfon who 
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had a good temper, though that con dilu¬ 
tion al good humour, and that docility, which 
fear damps on the behaviour, often obtains 
the name. I fay behaviour, for genuine meek- 
nefs never reached the heart or mind, unfefs 
as the effect of reflexion; and that Ample re- 
draint produces a number of peccant humours 
in domedic life, many fenfible men will allow, 
who find fome of thefe gentle irritable crea¬ 
tures, very troublefome companions. 

1 Each fex,’ he further argues, * fhould 
c preferve its peculiar tone and manner; a 

* meekhufband may make awife impertinent; 
4 but mildnefs of difpofition efn the woman’s 

* fide will always bring a man back to rea- 

* fon, at lead if he be not abfolutefy a brute, 
4 and will fooner ©r later triumph over him.' 
Perhaps the mildnefs of reafon might fome- 
times have this effect; but abjeft fear always 
infpires contempt; and tears are only elo¬ 
quent when they flow down fair cheeks. 

" Of what materials can that heart be com- 
pofed, which can melt when infulted, and 
indead of revolting aunjuftice, kifs the rod ? 
Is it unfair to infer that her virtue is built 
on narrow views and felfidmefs, who can 
carefs a man, with true feminine foftnefs, 

the 
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the very moment when he treats her tyran¬ 
nically ? Nature never dictated fuch infin- 
cerity -,—and, though prudence of this fort be 
termed a virtue, morality becomes vague 
w’nen any part is fuppofed to reft on falfe- 
hood. Thefe are mere expedients, and ex¬ 
pedients are only ufeful for the moment. 

Let the hulband beware of trufting too 
implicitly to this fervile obedience; for if his 
wife can with winning fweetnefs carefs him 
when angry, and when ftie ought to be angry, 
unlefs contempt had ftified a natural effer- 
vefcence, Ihe^may do the fame after parting 
with a lover. ^Thefe are all preparations for 
adultery j or, fiiould the fear of the world, 
or of hell, reftrain her defire of pleafing other 
men, when ftie can no longer pleafe her huf- 
band, what fubftitute can be found by a being 
who was only formed, by nature and art, to 
pleafe man ? what can make her amends for 
this privation, or where is file to feek for a 
frefh employment ? where find fufficient 
ftrength of mind to determine to begin the 
fearch, when her habits are fixed, and vanity 
has long ruled her chaotic mind ? 

But this partial moralift recommends cun¬ 
ning fyftematically and plaufibly. 

■ Daughters 
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‘ Daughters fhould be always fubmiffive; 

* their mothers, however, fhould not be in T 

* exorable. To make a young perfon trad- 

* able, (he ought not to be made unhappy, 

* to make her modeft Ihe ought not to *be 
‘ rendered ftupid. On the contrary, I fhould 

* not be difpleafed at her being permitted to 

* ufe fome art, not to elude punifhment in 
‘ cafe of difobddience, but to exempt herfelf 
‘ from the neceffity of obeying. It is not 
‘ necelfary to make her dependence burden- 
‘ fome, but only to let her feel it. Subtilty 

* is a talent natural to the fox;.-/md, as I am 

* perfuaded, all our natural inclinations ate 

* right and good in themfelves, I am of opi- 

* nion this fliould be cultivated as well as the 
‘ others: it is requifite for us only to prevent 
f its abufe.’ 

‘ Whatever is, is right,’ he then proceeds 
triumphantly to infer. Granted;—yet, per¬ 
haps, no aphorifm ever contained a more pa¬ 
radoxical aflertion. It is a folemn truth with 
refpect to God. He, reverentially I fpeak, 
fees the whole a* once’, and faw its juft pro¬ 
portions in the womb of time} but man, 
who can only infped disjointed parts, finds 
many things wrong; and it is a part of the 
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fyftem, and therefore right, that he fhould 
endeavour to alter what appears to him to be 
fo, even while he bows to the Wifdom of 
his Creator, and refpe&s the darknefs he la¬ 
bours to difperfe. 

The inference that follows is juft, fup- 
pofing the principle to be found. * The fu- 
‘ periority of addrefs, peculiar to the female 

* fex, is a very equitable indemnification for 

* their inferiority in point of ftrength: without 

* this, woman would not be the companion 

* of man; but his Have: it is by her fuperiour 

* art and ingenuity that (he preferves her equa- 

* lity, and governs him while fhe affe&s to 
< obey. Woman has every thing againft her, 

* as well our faults, as her own timidity and 

* weaknefs; fhe has nothing in her favour, but 

* her fubtilty and her beauty. Is it not very 

* reafonable, therefore, fhe fhould cultivate 
‘ both ?’ Greatnefs of mind can never dwell 
with cunning, or addrefs for I Jfhall not bog¬ 
gle about words, when their direct fignifica- 
tion is infincerity and falfehood, but content 
myfelf with obferving,thatif any ciafsof man¬ 
kind be fo created that it muft neceffarily be 
educated by rules not ftri&ly deducibl'e from 
t^uth, virtue is an affair of convention. How 

could 
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Could Rouffeau dare to affert, after giving this 
advice, that in the grand end of exiftence the 
object of both fexes ftiould be the lame, when 
he well knew that the mind, formed by its 
purfuits, is expanded by great views fwallow- 
ing up little ones, or that it becomes itfelf 
little ? 

Men have fuperiour ftrength of body; but 
were it not for miftaken notions of beauty, 
women would acquire fuffident to enable 
them to earn their own fubfiitence, the true 
definition of independence; and to bear thofe 
bodily inconveniencies and exertions that are 
requiftte to flrengthen the min'd. 

Let us then, by being allowed to take the 
fame exercifeas boys, not only during infancy,, 
but youth, arrive at perfection of body, that 
we may know how far the natural fuperiority 
of man extends. For what reafon or virtue 
can be expected from a creature when the 
feed-time of life is neglected ? None—did not 
the wands of heaven cafually fcatter many 
ufeful feeds in the fallow ground. 

‘ Beauty cannot bo acquired by drefs, and 
‘ coquetry is an art not to early and fpeediiy 
1 attained. While girls are yet young, how- 
'• ever, they are in a capacity to ftudy agree,., 

‘ able 
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* able gefture, a pleafing modulation of voice; 
‘ an eafy carriage and behaviour•, as well as 

* to take the advantage of gracefully adapt- 

* ing their looks and attitudes to time, place; 

* $nd occafion. Their application, therefore; 

* ftiould not be folely confined to the arts of 

* induftry and the needle, when they come 

* to difplay other talents, whofe utility is al- 
1 ready apparent.’ 

‘ For my part, I would have a young 

* Englifhwoman cultivate her agreeable ta- 

* lents, in order to pleafe her future hulband,’ 

* with as much care amd affiduity as a young 

* Circaffian Cultivates her’s, to fit her for 

* the Haram of an Eaftern bafliaw.’ 

To render women completely infignificant, 
he adds—‘ The tongues of women are very 
‘ voluble; they fpeak earlier, more readily, 
c and more agreeably, than the men; they 

* are accufed alfo of fpcaking much more: 

* but fo it ought to be, and I lliould be very 

* ready to convert this reproach into a com- 

* pliment; their lips and eyes have the fame 

* a&ivity, and for the fame reafon. A man 

* fpeaks of what he knows, a woman of what 

* pleafes her; the one requires knowledge, 

* the other tafte j the principal objed of a 

‘ man’s. 
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e man’s difcourfe fliould be what is ufeful, 

* that of a woman’s what is agreeable. There 

* ought to b$ nothing in common between 

* their different converfation but truth.’ 

‘ We ought not, therefore, to reftrain the; 

* prattle of girls, in the fame manner as we 
‘ fliould that of boys, with that fevere quef- 

* tion ; To what purpofe are you talking f but 

* by another, which is no iefs difficult to 
1 anfwer, How will your difcourfe be received? 

* In infancy, while they are as yet incapable 
‘ to difeern good from evil, they ought to 
1 obferve it, as a law, never to fay any thing 

* difagreeable to thofe whom fhey are fpeak- 
‘ ingto: what will render the pradficeof this 

* rule alfo the more difficult, is, that it muff 

* ever be fubordinatc to the former, of never 

* fpeaking falfely or telling an untruth.’ 
To govern the tongue in this manner muft 
require great addrefs indeed; and it is too 
much praciifetl both by men and women.— 
(Jut of the abundance of the heart how few 
ipeak ! So few,, that I, who love fimplicity, 
would gladly give pp pn litenefs for a quarter 
of the virtue that has been facrificed to an 
equivocal quality which at heft fliould only be 
the polifli of virtue. 


Eut, 
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But, to complete the flcetch. ‘ It is.eaty 
‘ to be conceived, that if male children be 

* not in a capacity to form any true notions 

* of religion, thofe ideas mult be greatly 

* above the conception of the females : it is 

* for this very reafon, I would begin to fpeak 

* to them the earlier on this fubjedt; for if 

* we were to wait till they were in a capa- 

* city to difcufs methodically fuch profound 

* queftions, we fhould run a rifk of never 

* fpeaking to them on this fubjedt as long as 

* thpy lived. Reafon in women is a prac- 

* tical reafon, capacitating them artfully to 

* difcover fhe means of attaining a known 

* end, but which would never enable them 

* to difcover that end itfelf. The focial 
1 relations of the fexes are indeed truly ad- 
4 mirable: from their union there rrfults a 
4 moral perfon, of which woman may be 

* termed the eyes, and man the hand, with 

* this dependence on each other, that it is 

* from the man that the woman is to learn 
4 what lhe is to fee, and it is of the woman 
4 that man is to leam-what he ought to do. 

4 If woman could recur to the firft principles 
4 of things as well as man, and man was 

* capacitated to enter into their mi nut ice as 

1 4 well 
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* well as woman, always independent of 

* each other, they would live in perpetual 
c difcord, and their union-could notfubfitt. 

* But in the prefent harmony which natu- 

* ral|y fubfifts between them, their different 

* faculties tend to one common end: it is 

* difficult to, fay which of them conduces the 
‘ mofttoit: each follows the impulfe of the 

* other j each is obedient,, and both are 

* matters.’ 

* As the condudl of a woman is fubfervient 

* to the public opinion, her faith in matters 
e of religion fhould, for that vary reafon, be 
‘ fubjeft to authority. Every daughter ought 
4 to be of the fame religion as her mother , 

‘ and every wife to 'be of the fame religion 
4 as her bujband: for , though fuch religion 
4 Jhould *be falfe, that docility which induces 
4 the mother and daughter to fubmit to the 
4 order of nature, takes away, in the fghi of 
4 God , the criminality of their error As 

* What is to be the confequence, if the mother’s and 
hufband’s opinion fhould ch jyp.ce go t to agree ? Art ignorant 
perfon cannot be reafon£S out of an error—and when pet-, 
funded to giye up one prejudice for another the mind is 
unfettled. Indeed, the hufband may not have any religion 
to teach her, though in fuch a fituation (he will be in great 
want of a fupport to her virtue, independent of worldly 
confiderations. 
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* they are not in «. capacity to judge for them-* 

* felves 3 they ought to abide by the decifion 

* of their fathers and hufbands as confidently 

* as by that of the church.’ 

* As authority ought to regulate the reli- 

* gion of the women, it is not fo needful to 

* explain to them the reafons for their belief, 

* as to lay down precifely the tenets they are 

* to believe: for the creed, which prefents 
‘ only obfcure ideas to the mind, is the fource 

* of fanaticifm; and that which prefents ab- 

* furdities, leads to infidelity.’ 

Abfolute, • uncontroverted authority, it 
feems, muft fubfifl: fomewhere: but is not 
this a direct and exclufive appropriation of rea~ 
fon ? The rights of humanity have been thus 
confined to the male line from Adam*down- 
wards. Routfeau would carry his male arif- 
tocracy fti-ll further, for he infinuates, that 
he fhould not blame thofe, who contend for 
leaving woman in a Rate of the moft profound 
ignorance, if it were not neceflary in order 
to preferve her chaftity and juftify the man’s 
choice, in the eyes ortite.world, to give her a 
little knowledge of men, and thecufjoms pro¬ 
duced by human paflions; elfe fhe might pro-, 
pagate at home without being rendered lefs vo¬ 
luptuous and innocent by the exercife of her 

under- 
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tinderftanding: excepting, indeed, during the 
firft year of marriage, when fhe might em¬ 
ploy it to drefs like Sophia. * Her drefs 

* is extremely mod ell in appearance, ancb 

* yet very coquettifh in fadt: fhe does not 
‘ make a difplay of her charms, fhe con- 

* ceals them; but in concealing them, fhe 

* knows how to affedt your imagination. 

‘ Every one who fees her will fay, There 

* is a modeft and difcreet girl; but while 
1 you are near her, your eyes and affedtions 
‘ wander all over her perfon, fo that you can- 
c not withdraw them; and you would con- 
‘ elude, that every part of her drefs, fimple 
c asitfeems, was only put in its proper order 

* to be taken to pieces by the imagination.' 
Is this modefty ? Is this a preparation for im¬ 
mortality ? Again.—What opinion are we to 
form of a fyftem of education, when the au¬ 
thor fays of his heroine, ‘ that with her, doing 
1 things well, is but a fecondary c oncern; her 
‘ principal concern is to do them neatly.’ 

Secondary, in faft } jre all her virtues and 
qualities, for, ‘ refjJ'edting religion, he makes 
her parents thus addrefs her, accuftomed to 
•fubmiflion—■* Your hufband will inftrudl you 

* in good time,’ 


02 


After 
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After thus cramping a woman’s mind, if, 
in order to keep it fair, he have not made it 
quite a blank, he advifes her to reflefi, that 
la refle&ing man may not yawn in her com¬ 
pany, when he is tired of carefling her.— 
What has (he to refle6t about who rirnft 
obey? and would it not be a refinemeig: on 
cruelty only to open her mind to make the 
darknefs and mifery of her fate vifible ? Yet, 
thefe are his fenfible remarks; how confident 
with what I have already been obliged to 
quote, to give a fair view of the fubjedt, the 
reader may determine. 

* They who pafs their whole lives in work- 

* ing for their daily bread, have no ideas be- 

* yond their bufinefs or their intered, and all 
‘ their underdanding feems to' lie in their 

* fingers’ 4 ends. This ignorance is neither 

* prejudicial to their integrity nor their mo- 
‘ rals; it is often of fervice to them. Some- 
c times, by means of reflexion, we are led to 

* compound with our duty, and we conclude 

* by fubdituting a.-jargon of words, in the 

* room of things. Our 'own confcience is 

* the mod enlightened philofopher. There 

* is no need to be acquainted with Tully’s' 
c offices, to make a man of probity: and 

* perhaps the. mod virtuous woman in the 

* wrHId. 
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* world, is the leaft acquainted with the de- 
' * finition of virtue. But it is no lefs true, 

* that an improved underftanding only can 

* render fociety agreeable; and it is amelan- 

* choly thing for <a father of a family, whq 

* is fond of home, to be obliged to be always 

* wrapped up in himfelf, and to have nobody 

* about him to whom he can impart his fen- 

* timents. 

* Befides, how fhould a woman void of 

* reflexion be capable of educating her chil- 

* dren? How fhould fhe difcern what is 

* proper for them ? How fhould fhe incline 

* them to thofe virtues fhe is* unacquainted 

* with, or to that merit of which fhe has no 

* idea ? She can only footh or chide them ; 

* render them infolent or timid; fhe will 
1 make them formal coxcombs, or ignorant 

* blockheads; but will never make them fen- 

* fible or amiable.’ How indeed fhould fhe, 
when herhufbdnd is not always at hand to lend 
her his reafon ?—when they both together 
make but one moral being. A blind will, * eyes 

* without hands,’ would go a very little way; 
and perchance his abftraft reafon, that fhould 
concentrate the fcattered beams of her practical 
reafon, may be employed in judging of the 

O 3 * flavour 
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flavour of wine, defcantlng on the fauces 
moil proper for turtle; or, more profoundly 
intent at a card-table, he may be generalizing 
his ideas as he bets away his fortune, leaving 
#1J the minutia of education to his helpmate, 
or to chance. 

But, granting that woman ought to be 
beautiful, innocent, and filly, to render her 
a more alluring and indulgent companion;— 
what is her underltanding facrificed for ? And 
wliy is all this preparation neceflary only, 
according to Roufleau’s own account, to make 
her the miftrefs of .her hulband, a very fliort 
time? For no man ever infilled more on the 
tranfient nature of love. Thus fpeaks the 
philofopher. 4 Senfual pleafures are tranfient. 

* The habitual Hate of the affections al- 

* ways lofes by their gratification. The ima- 

* gination, which decks the object of our 

* defires, is loft in fruition, Excepting the 

* Supreme Being, who is felf-exiftent, there 

* is nothing beautiful but what is ideal.’ 

But he returns to his unintelligible para¬ 
doxes again, when he th us addrefifes Sophia. 

* Emilius, in becoming your hulband, is 

* become your mailer; and claims your obe- 

* dience. Such is the order of nature. When 

* a man is married, however, to fuch a wife 

* as 
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* as Sophia, it is proper he ftiould be dire&ed 

* by her: this is alfo agreeable to the order 

* of nature: it*is, therefore, to give you as 

* much authority over his heart as his fex 

* gives him over your perfon, that i have • 

* made you the arbiter of his pleafures. It 

* may coft you, perhaps, fome difagreeable 
£ felf-deniai; but you will be certain of main- 

* taining your empire over him, if you can 

* preferve it over yourfelf—what I have al- 
c ready obferved, alfo, ftiows me, that this 

* difficult attempt does not furpafs your 
‘ courage. 

* Would you have your ’hufband con- 

* ftantly at your feet? keep him at fome 

* diftance from your perfon. You will long , 

* maintain the authority in love, if you know 

* but how to render your favours rare and 

* valuable. It is thus you may employ even 

* the arts of coquetry in the fervice of virtue, 

* and thofe of love in that of reafon.’ 

I fhall clofe my extracts with a juft de- 
fcription of a comfortable couple. * And yet . 
‘ you muft not imagine, that even fuch ma- 

* nagement will always fuffice. Whatever 

* precaution be taken, enjoyment will, by 
? degrees, take off the edge of paffion. But 

Of 1 when 
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* when love hath lafted as long as poflible, 

* a pleafing habitude fupplies its place, and 
*• the attachment of a mutual confidence fuc- 

* ceedsto thetranfportsofpaflion. Children 
•* often form a more agreeable and permanent 

* connexion between married people than 

* even love itfelf. When you ceafe to be 

* the miftrefs of Emilius, you will continue 

* to be his wife and friend, you will be the 

* mother of his children*.’ 

Children, he truly obferves, form a much 
more permanent connexion between married 
people than love. Beauty, he declares, will 
not be valued/ or even feen, after a couple 
have lived fix months together} artificial 
graces and coquetry will likewife pail on the 
fenfes: why then does he fay that a girl fhould 
be educated for her hulband with the lame 
care as for an eaftern haram ? 

I now appeal from the reveries of fancy 
and refined licentioufnefs to the good fenfe 
of .mankind, whether, if the object of edu¬ 
cation be to prepare women to become chafte 
wives and fenfible mot hers^ the method fo plau- 
fibly recommended in the foregoing iketch, 
’ be the one belt calculated to produce thofe 
ends ? Will it be allowed that the furefl: way 

* Rouffcau’s Emilius. 


to 
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to make a wife chafte, is to teach her to 
pra&ife the wanton arts of a miftrefs, termed 
virtuous coquetry, by the fenfualift who can 
no longer relith the artlefs charms offincerity, 
or tafte the pleafure arifing from a tender 
intimacy, when confidence is unchecked by 
fufpicion, and rendered interefting by fente? 

The man who can be contented to live 
with a pretty, ufeful companion, without 
a mind, has loft in voluptuous gratifications a 
tafte for more refined enjoyments; he has 
never felt the calm fatisfaclion, that refrefhes 
the parched heart, like the fijent dew of hea¬ 
ven,—-of being beloved by one who could un- 
derftand him.—In the fociety of his wife he is 
ftill alone, unlefs when the man is funk in 
the brute. * The charm of life,’ fays a grave 
philofophical reafpner, is * fympathy; no- 
* thing pleafes us more than to obferve in 
'.other men a fellow-feeling with all the 
‘ emotions of our own breath’ 

But, according to the tenour of reafoning, 
by which women are kept from the tree of 
knowledge, the important years of youth, 
the ufefulnefs of age, and the rational hopes 
of futurity, are all to be facrificed to render 
women an objeft of defire for a Jhort time. 
Betides, how could Roufleau exped them to 

be 
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be virtuous and conftant when reafon is nei¬ 
ther allowed to be the foundation of their 
virtue, nor truth the object of their inquiries ? 

But all Roufi'eau’s errors in reafoning arofe 
fi’bftifenfibility, and fenfibility to their charms 
women are very ready to forgive! When he 
fliould have realoned he oecame impaffioned,' 
and reflect ion inflamed his imagination in- 
flead of enlightening hi? underftanding. Even 
his virtues alfo led him farther aitray; for, 
born with a warm conftitution and lively 
fancy, nature carried him toward the other 
fex with fuch eager* fondnefs, that he foon 
became lafcivious. Had he given way to 
thefe defires, the fire would have extinguished 
itfelf in a natural manner; but virtue, and a 
romantic kind of delicacy, made him practife 
felf-denial; yet, when fear, delicacy, or 
virtue, reftrained him, he debauched his ima¬ 
gination, and reflecting on the fenfations to 
which fancy gave force, he traced them in 
the molt glowing colours, and funk them 
deep into his foul. 

He then fought for folitude, not to deep 
with the man of nature; or calmly inveftigate 
the caufes of things under the ftiade where 
Sir Jfaac Newton indulged contemplation, but 
merely to indulge his feelings. And fo warmly 

has 
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has he painted, what he forcibly felt, that, , 
interefting thd*heart and inflaming the ima¬ 
gination of his readers; in pfoportion to the 
ftrength of their fancy, they imagine that 
their underftanding is convinced when they 
only fympathize with a poetic writer, who 
Ikilfully exhibits the objects of fenfe, moll 
voluptuoufly lhadowed or gracefully veiled— 
And thus making us feel whilft dreaming 
that we reafon, erroneous conclufions are left 
in the mind. 

Why was Roufleau’s life divided between 
ecftafy and mifery ? C.an any other anfwer 
be given than this, that thfc effervefcence of 
his imagination produced both; but, had his 
fancy been allowed to cool, it is ppflible that 
he might have acquired more ftrength of 
mind. Still, if the purpofe of life be to edu¬ 
cate the intellectual part of man, all with 
refpeft to him was right; yet, had not death 
led to a nobler fcene of aftion, it is probable 
that he would have enjoyed more equal hap- 
pinefs on earth, and have felt the calm fenfa- 
tions of the man of nature inftead of being 
prepared for another ftage of exiftenc6 by 
nourjlhing the paflrons which agitate the 
civilized man. 

But peace to his manes! I war not with 

his 
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his allies, but his opinions. I war only with 
the fenfibility that led him to degrade woman 
by making her*the Have of love. 

• — * Curs’d vaffalage, 

* Firft idoliz’d till love’s hot fire be o’er, 

« Then flaves to thofe who courted us before.’ 

1 Dryden, 

The pernicious tendency of thofe books, 
in which the writers infidioufly degrade the 
fex whilft they are proftrate before their per- 
fonal charms, cannot be too often or too 
feverely expofed. 

Let us, my dear contemporaries, arife above 
fuch narrow prejudices! If wifdom be defir- 
able on its own account, if virtue, to deferve 
the name, mull: be founded on knowledge; 
let us endeavour to ftrengthen our minds by 
reflection, till our heads become a balance 
for our hearts; let us not confine all our 
thoughts to the petty occurrences of the.day, 
or our knowledge to an acquaintance with 
our lovers’ or hufbands’ hearts; but let the 
practice of every duty be fubordinate to 
the grand one of improving our minds, and 
preparing our affe&ions for -a more exalted 
ftate! 

Beware then, my friends, of fuffering the 
heart to be moved by every trivial incident: 

the 
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the reed is ftiaken by a breeze, and annually 
dies, but the oak ftands firm, and for ages 
braves the ftorm! 

Were we, indeed, only created to flutter 
our hour out and die—why let us then in¬ 
dulge fenfibility, and laugh at the feverityof 
reafon.—Yet, alas! even then wefhould want 
ftrength of body and mind, and life would 
be loft in feverifli pleafures or wearifome 
languor. 

But the fyftem of education, which I ear- 
neftly wifh to fee exploded, feems to pre- 
fuppofe what ought never to be taken for 
granted, that virtue fliiefds us from the ca- 
fualtiesoflife; and that fortune, flipping off 
her bandage, will fmile.on a well-educated 
female, and bring in her hand an Emilius or 
a Telemachus. Whilft, on the contrary, 
the reward which virtue promifes to her vo¬ 
taries is confined, it. feems clear, to their own 
bofoms; and often muft they contend with 
the moft vexatious worldly cares, and bear 
with the vices and humours of relations for 
whom they can never feel a friendftiip. 

Tl]ere have been many women in the 
world who, inftead of being fupported by 
the reafon and virtue of their fathers and bro¬ 
thers, 
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thers, have ftrengthened their own minds by 
ft niggling with their vices and follies j yet 
have never met with a hero, in the fhape of 
a hufband; who, paying the debt that man¬ 
kind owed them, might chance to bring back 
their reafon to its natural dependent ftate, and 
reftoretheufurped prerogative, of riling above 
opinion, to man. 


sect. ir. 


Dr. For d y c e’s ,4ermons have long made a 
part of a young woman’s library; nay, girls at 
fchooi are allowed to read them j but 1 Ihould 
inftantly difmifs them from my pupil’s, if I 
wilhed to ftrengthen her underftanding, by 
leading her to form found principles on a 
broad bafis ; or, were I only anxious to culti¬ 
vate her taftei though they mull: be allowed 
to contain many fenlible obfervations. 

Dr. Fordyce may have had a very laudable 
end in view} but thefe difcourles are written 
in filch an affected ftyle, tha*t were it only 
on that account, and had I nothing io bbjefl 
againft his mellifluous precepts, I Ihould not 
allow girls to ggrufe them, unlefs I defigned 

i to 
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to hunt every fpark of nature out of their 
compofition, melting every human quality 
into female meeknefs and artificial grace. I 
fay artificial, for true grace arifes from fome 
kind of independence of mind. 

Children,. carelefs of pleafing, and only 
anxious to amufe themfelves, are often, very 
graceful; and the nobility who have moftty 
lived with inferiours, and always had the 
command of money, acquire a graceful.eafe of 
deportment, which fhould rather be termed 
habitual grace of body, than that fuperiour 
gracefulnefs which is-truly the expreflion of 
the mind. This mental grace, not noticed 
by vulgar eyes, often flaflies acrofs a rough 
countenance, and irradiating every feature, 
fhows fimplicity and independence of mind. 
—It is then we read characters of immortality 
in the eye, and fee the foul in every gefture, 
though when at reft, neither- the face nor 
limbs may have much beauty to recomftiend 
them} or the behaviour, any thing peculiar 
to attradt univerfal attention. The mafs of 
mankind, however, look for more tangible 
beauty} yet fimplicity is, in general, admired, 
when people do ' not confider what they ad-, 
mire; and can there be fimplicity without j 
fmcerity ? But, to have done with remarks 

‘that- 
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that are in fome meafure defultory, though 
naturally excited by the fubjefh— 

In declamatory periods Dr. Fordyce fpins 
out Rouffeau’s eloquence j and in moft fen- 
timental rant, details his opinions refpe&ing 
the female character, and the behaviour which 
woman ought to a flume to render her lovely. 

He fhall fpeak for himfelf, for thus he 
makes Nature addrefs man. * Behold thefe 

* fmiling innocents, whom I have graced 

* with my faireft gifts, and committed to 

* your protedtion; behold them with love 

* and refpedtj* treat them with tendernefs 

* and honour. They are timid and want to 

* be defended. They are frail O do not 
« take advantage of their weaknefs! Let 

* their fears and bluflies endear them. Let 

* their confidence in you never be abufed.— 

* But is it poflible, that any of you can be 

* fuch barbarians, fo fupremely wicked, as 

* to abufe it? Can you find in your hearts* 

* to defpoil the gentle, trufting creatures of 

* their treafure, or.do any thing to ftrip them 

* of their native robe of virtue ? Curft be the 

* impious hand that would dare to violate 

* the unblemilhed form of’Chaftity! Thou 

* Can you?—Can you? would be the moft emphatical 
comment, were it drawled out in a whining voice. 

7 ! wretch f* 
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‘wretch! thou ruffian! forbear; nor ven- 
* ture to provoke heaven’s fierceft vengeance.’ 
I know not any comment that can be made 
ferioufly on this curious paffage, and I could 
produce many fimilar ones; and fome, fo 
very fentimental, that I have heard rational 
men uie the word indecent, when thev men- 
tioned them with difgult. 

Throughout there is a difplay of cold arti¬ 
ficial feelings, and that parade of fenfibility 
which boys and girls fhould be taught to de- 
fpife as the fure mark of a little vain mind. 
Florid appeals are made'to heaven, and 10 
the beauteous innocents , the faired images of 
heaven here below, whilft fober fenfe is left 
far behind.—This is not the language of the 
heart, nor will it ever reach it, though the 
ear may be tickled. 

I {hall be told, perhaps, that the public 
have been pleafed with thefe volumes.—True 
—and Harvey’s Meditations are dill read, 
though he equally finned againd fenfe and 
tafte. 

I particularly objed to the lover-like ph rafes 
of pumped up paffion, which are every wheie 
interfperfed. If women be ever allowed to 
,*ya)k without leading-ftrings, why muff they 

P be 
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be cajoled into virtue by artful flattery and 
fexual compliments ?—Speak to them the lan¬ 
guage of truth and fobernefs, and away with 
the lullaby drains of condefcendipg endear- 
inent! Let them be taught to refpect them- 
felves as rational creatures, and not led to 
have a paflion for their own infipid perfons. 
It moves my gall to hear a preacher defeat¬ 
ing on drefs and needle-work; and ftill more, 
to hear him addrefs the Britijhfair , thefaireji 
of the fair , as if they had only feelings. 

Even recommending piety he ufes the fol¬ 
lowing argument.' ‘ Never, perhaps, does 
‘ a fine woman ilrike more deeply, than 

* when, compofed into pious recollection, and 
1 poffeffed with the nobleft confideralions, 

‘ lhe aflumes, without knowing it, fuperiour 
1 dignity and new graces; lb that the beau- 

* ties of holinefs feem to radiate about her, 

‘ and the by-ftanders are almoft induced to 

* fancy her already worshipping amongfl: her 
‘ kindred angels!’ Why are women to be 
thus bred up with a defire of conqueft ? the 
very word, ufed in this fenfe, gives me a 
fickly qualm! Do religion and virtue offer, 
no ftronger motives, no brighter^ reward ?, 
Muft they always be debafed by being made, 
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to confider the fex of their companions? 
Muft they be taught always to be pleafing ? 
And when levelling their fmall artillery at the 
heart of man, is it neceffary to tell them that 
a little fenfe is fufficient to render their atten¬ 
tion incredibly foot king? ‘ As a fmall degree 

* of knowledge entertains in a woman, fo 

* from a woman, though for a different rea- 

* fon, a fmall expreffion of kindnefs delights, 

* particularly if fhe have beauty!’ I fhould 
have fuppofed for the fame reafon. 

Why are girls to be told that they refera¬ 
ble angels j but to fink them below women ? 
Or, that a gentle innocent female is an ob¬ 
ject that comes nearer to the idea which we 
have formed of angels than any other. Yet 
they are told, at the fame time, that they 
are only like angels when they are young and 
beautiful} confequently, it is their perfons, not 
their virtues, that procure them this homage. 

Idle empty words! What can luch delu- 
five flattery lead to, but vanity and folly ? 
The lover, it is true, has a poetical licence to 
exalt his mi ft refs} his reafon is the bubble of 
his paflion, and he does not utter a falfehood 
when hcfborrows the language of adoration. 
His imagination may raife the idol of his 

P 2 heart, 
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heart, unblamed, above humanity; and happy 
would it be. for women, if they were only 
pattered by the men who loved them j I 
mean, who love the individual, not the fex ; 
but fhould a grave preacher interlard his dif- 
courfes with fuch fooleries ? 

In fermons or novels, however, voluptu- 
oufnefs is always true to its text. Mfcn are 
allowed by moralifts to cultivate, as Nature 
directs, different qualities, and affume the 
different characters, that the fame paffions, 
modified almoft to infinity, give to each indivi¬ 
dual. A virtuous man may have a choleric 
or a fanguine conftitution, be gay or grave, 
unreproved; be firm till he is almoft over¬ 
bearing, or, weakly fubmifiive, have no will 
or opinion of his own; but all women are to 
be levelled, by meeknefs and docility, into 
one character of yielding foftnefs and gentle 
compliance. 

I will ufe the preacher’s own words. * Let 

* it be obferved, that in your fex manly ex- 

* ercifes are never graceful j that in them a 

* tone and figure, as well as a/i air and deport- 

* ment, of the mafculine kind, are always 

* forbidding; and that men of fenfibility de- 

* fire in every woman foft features, and 3 

‘ flowing 
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* flowing voice, a form, not robuft, and de- 
c meanour delicate and gentle.’ 

Is not the following portrait—the portrait 
of a houfe Have ? ‘Iam aftonifhed at the folly 

* of many women, who are ftill reproaching 
‘ their hufbands for leaving them alone, for 

* preferring this or that company to theirs, 
‘ for treating them with this and the other 

* mark of difregard or indifference ; when, to 

* fpeak the truth, they have themfelves in a 

* great meafure to blame. Not that I would 

* juftify the men in any thing wrong on their 
‘ part. But had you bdiaved to them with 
‘ more rejpedlful obfervance , and a more equal 
1 1 aidernefs -, fludying their humours , overlook - 

* ing their miftakes,fubmitting to their opinions 

* in matters indifferent, pafiing by little in- 

* fiances of unevennefs, caprice, or paffion, 

* givin gjeft anfwers to hafly words, com- 

* plaining as feldom as poffible, and making it 

* your daily care to relieve their anxieties and 

* prevent their wiflies, to enliven the hour of 

* dulnefs, and call up the ideas of felicity: 

* had you purfued this conduft, I doubt not 

* but you would have maintained and even 

* increafed their efteem, fo far as to have 

* fecured every degree of influence that could 

P 3 * conduce 
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* conduce to their virtue, or your mutual 

* fatisfaction j and your houfe might at this 
1 day have been the abode of domeftic blifs.’ 
Such a woman ought to be an angel—or fhe 
is an afs—for I difcern not a trace of the 
human character, neither reafon nor paflion 
in this domeftic drudge, whofe being is ab¬ 
sorbed in that of a tyrant’s. 

Still Dr. Fordyce muft have very little ac¬ 
quaintance with the human heart, if he really 
fuppofed that fuch conduct would bring back 
wandering love, inftead of exciting contempt. 
No, beauty, gentlenefs, &c. &c. may gain 
a heart; but efteem, the only lafting affec¬ 
tion, can alone beobtained by virtue fup ported 
by reafon. It is refpeft for the underftanding 
that keeps alive tendernefs for the perfon. 

As thefe volumes are fo frequently put into 
the hands of young people, I have taken more 
notice of them than, ftri&ly fpeaking, they 
deferve; but as they have contributed to vi¬ 
tiate the tafte, and enervate the underftanding 
of many of my fellow-creatures, I could not 
pafs them filently over. 


SECT. 
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SECT. III. 

Such paternal folicitude pervades Dr. Gre¬ 
gory’s Legacy to his Daughters, that I enter 
on the talk of criticifm with affectionate re- 
fpect; but as this little volume has many at¬ 
tractions to recommend it to the notice of the 
moft refpedtable part of my fex, I cannot 
filently pafs over arguments that fo fpecioufly 
fupport opinions which, I think, have had 
the moif baneful effeit on the morals and 
manners of the female world.- 

His eafy familiar ftyle is particularly fuitcd 
to the tenor of his advice, and the melancholy 
tendernefs which his refpeCt for the memory 
of a beloved wife, diffufes through the whole 
work, renders it very interefting; yet there 
is a degree of concife elegance confpicuous in. 
many paffages that difturbs this fympathyj 
and we pop on the author, when we only 
expeCted to meet the—father. 

Befides, having two objects in view, he 
feldom adhered fteadily to either j for wifliing 
to make his daughters amiable, and fearing 
left unliappinefs fliould only be the confe- 
quence, of inftilling fentiments that might 
P 4 draw 
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draw them out of the track of common life 
without enabling them toad:! with confonant 
independence and dignity, he checks the na¬ 
tural flow of his thoughts, and neither advifes 
o‘ne thing nor the other. 

In the preface he tells them a mournful 
truth, * that they will hear, at leaft once in 
their lives, the genuine fentiments of a man 
who has no intereft in deceiving them/ 

Haplefs woman! what can be expedled 
from thee when the beings on whom thou 
art faid naturally to depend for reafon and 
fupport, have all an intereft in deceiving thee! 
This is the root of the evil that has fhed a 
corroding mildew on all thy virtues j and 
blighting in the bud thy opening faculties, 
has rendered thee the weak thing thou art! 
It is this feparate intereft—this infidious ftate 
of warfare, that undermines morality, and 
divides mankind! 

If love have made fome women wretched 
—how many more has the cold unmeaning 
intercourfeof gallantry rendered vain andufe- 
lefs! yet this heartlefs attention to the fex is 
reckoned fo manly, fo polite that, till fociety 
is very differently organized, I fear, this veftige 
of gothic manners will not be done away by 

a more 
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a more reafonable and affe&ionate mode of 
conduft. Befides, to ftrip it of its imaginary- 
dignity, I muft obferve, that in the moft 
uncivilized European ftates this lip-fervice 
prevails in a very great degree, accompanied 
with extreme diffolutenefs of morals. In 
Portugal, the country that I particularly al¬ 
lude to, it takes place of the moft ferious 
moral obligations! for a man is feldom aflaf- 
finated when in the company of a woman. 
The favage hand of rapine is unnerved by 
this chivalrous fpirit; and, if the ftrcke of 
vengeance cannot be flayed—r-the lady is en¬ 
treated to pardon the rudenefs and depart in 
peace, though fprinkled, perhaps, with her 
hufband’s or brother’s blood. 

I ftiall pafs over his ftri&ures on religion, 
becaule I mean to difcufs that fubject in a 
feparate chapter. 

The remarks relative to behaviour, though 
many of them very fenfible, I entirely difap- 
prove of, becaufe it appears to me to be be¬ 
ginning, ay it were, at the wrong end. A 
cultivated underftanding, and an affedlionate 
heart, will never want ftarched rules of de¬ 
corum—fomething more fubftantial than 
feemlinefs will be the refult; and, without 

under- 
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underftanding the behaviour here recom¬ 
mended, would be rank affectation. Decorum, 
indeed, is the one thing needful!—decorum is 
to fupplant nature, and banifh all fimplicity 
and variety of character out of the female 
world. Yet what good end can all this fu- 
perficial counfel produce ? It is, however, 
much eafier to point out this or that mode of 
behaviour,- than to fet the reafon to work; 
but, when the mind has been ftored with 
ufeful knowledge, and ftrengthened by being 
employed, the regulation of the behaviour 
may fafely be left to its guidance. 

Why, for inftance, fliould the following 
caution be given when art of every kind mull 
contaminate the mind; and why entangle 
the grand motives of action, which reafon 
and religion equally combine to enforce, with 
pitiful worldly fhifts and flight of hand tricks 
to gain the applaufe of gaping taftelefs fools ? 

* Be even cautious in difplaying your good 

* fenfe*. It will be thought you affume a 

* fuperiority over the reft of the company— 

« But if you happen to have any learning, 

* Let women once acquire good fenfe—and if it deferve 
the name, it will teach them; or, of what ufe will it be ? 
how to employ it. 
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e kebp it a profound fecret, efpecially from 
c the men, who generally look with a jealous 

* and malignant eye on a woman of great 

* parts, and a cultivated underftanding.’ If 
men of real merit, as he afterwards obferves, 
be fuperior to this meannefs, where is the ne- 
ceflity that the behaviour of the whole fex, 
fhould be modulated to pleafe fools, or men, 
who having little claim to refpedt as indivi¬ 
duals, choofe to keep clofe in their phalanx. 
Men, indeed, who infift on their common fu- 
periority, having only this fexual fuperiority, 
are certainly very excufable. , 

There would be no end to rules for beha¬ 
viour, if it be proper always to adopt the tone 
of the company i for thus, for ever varying 
the key, a fiat would often pafs for a natural 
note. 

Surely it would have been wifer to have 
advifed women to improve themfelves till 
they rofe above the fumes of vanity; and 
then to let the public opinion come round— 
for where are rules of accommodation to ftop ? 
The narrow path of truth and virtue inclines 
neither to the right nor left—it is a ftraight- 
forwafd bufinefs, and they who are earneftly 

purfuing 
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purfuing their road, may bound over many 
decorous prejudices, without leaving modefty 
behind. Make the heart clean, and give the 
head employment, and I will venture to pre¬ 
dict that there will be nothing offenfive in the 
behaviour. 

The air of fafhion, which many young 
people are fo eager to attain, always flrikes 
me like the fludied attitudes of fome modern 
pi&ures, copied with taftelefs fervility after 
the antiques;—the foul is left out, and none 
of the parts are tied together by what may 
properly be termed chara&er. This varnifh 
of fafhion, which feldom flicks very clofe to 
fenfe, may dazzle the weak; but leave nature 
to itfelf, and it will feldom difguft the wife. 
Befides, when a woman has fufficient fenfe 
not to pretend to any thing which fhe does 
not underfland in fome degree, there is no 
need of determining to hide her talents under 
a buftiel. Let things take their natural courfe, 
and all will be well. 

It is this fyflem of diflimulation, through¬ 
out the volume, that I defpif$. Women are 
always to feem to be this and that—y$t virtue 
might apoftrophize them, in the words of 

Hamlet— 
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Hamlet—Seems! I know not feems!—Have 

that within that paffeth (how !— 

Still the fame tone occurs j for in another 

« 

place, after recommending, without fuffi- 
ciently difcriminating delicacy, headps,« The 
« men will complain of your referve. They 

* will affure you that a franker behaviour 
‘ would make you more amiable. But, truft 
« me, they are not fincere when they tell 
« you fo.—I acknowledge that on fome oc- 
« cafions it might render you more agreeable 
« as companions, but it would make you lefs 

* amiable as women: an'important diftinc- 
1 tion, which many of your fex are not aware 

* of.’— 

This defire of being always women, is the 
very confcioufnefs that degrades the fex. 
Excepting with a lover, I muft repeat with 
emphafis, a former obfervation,—it would be 
well if they were only agreeable or rational 
companions.—But in this refpeft his advice is 
even inconfiftent with a paffage which I mean 
to quote with the mod marked approbation,. 

‘ The fentiment, that a woman may allow 
< all innocent freedoms, provided her virtue 
* is fee lire, is both grofsly indelicate and dan- 

S * gerous, 
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* gerous, and has proved fa'tal to many of 

* your fex.’ With this opinion I perfectly 
coincide. A man, or a woman, of any feel¬ 
ing, muft always wifh to convince a beloved 
objeft that it is the carefles of the individual, 
not the fex, that are received and returned 
with pleafure; and, that the heart, rather 
than the fenfes, is moved. Without this 
natural delicacy, love becomes a felfifh per- 
fonal gratification that foon degrades the cha- 
ra&er. 

I carry this fentiment ftill further. Affec¬ 
tion, when love is Out of the queftion, au- 
thorifes many perfonal endearments, that na¬ 
turally flowing from an innocent heart, give 
life to the behaviour} but the perfonal inter- 
courfe of appetite, gallantry, or vanity, is 
defpicable. When a man fqueezes the hand 
of a pretty woman, handing her to a car¬ 
riage, whom he has never feen before, fhe 
will confider fuch an impertinent freedom in 
the light of an infult, if fhe have any true 
delicacy, inftead of being flattered by this un¬ 
meaning homage to beauty. Thefe are the 
privileges of friendfhip, or the momentary 
homage which the heart pays to virtue, when 

it 
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it flafihes fuddenly on the qptice—mere ani¬ 
mal fpirits have no claim to the kindnefiesof 
affection 1 

Wifhing to feed the affe&ions with what 
is now the food of vanity, 1 would fain pern 
fuade my fex to acl from Ampler principles. 
Let them merit love, and they will obtain it, 
though they may never be told that—‘ The 
‘ power of a fine woman over the hearts of 
1 paen, of men of the fineft parts, is even be- 
* yond what fire conceives.’ 

I have already noticed the narrow cautions 
with refpedt to duplicity, female foftnefs, 
delicacy of conftitution; for thefe are the 
changes which he rings round without ceaf- 
ing—in a more decorous manner, it is true, 
than Rouffeau; but it all comes home to the 
fame point, and whoever is at the trouble to 
analyze thefe fentiments, will find the firft 
principles not quite fo delicate as the fuper- 
ftructure. 

The fubjedt of amufements is treated in too 
curfory a manner; but with the fame fpirit. 

When I treat of friendfhip, love, and mar¬ 
riage, it will be found that we materially 
differ in opinion ; I fnall not then foreftall 
what I have to obferve on thefe important 

fubjedfo; 
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Subjects; but confine my remarks to the ge¬ 
neral tenor of them, to that cautious family 
prudence, to thofe confined views of partial 
unenlightened affedion, which exclude plea¬ 
sure and improvement, by vainly wifhing to 
ward off Sorrow and error—and by thus guard¬ 
ing the heart and mind, deftroy alfo all their 
energy.—It is far better to be often deceived 
than never to truft; to be difappointed in love 
than never to love; to lofe a hufband’s fond- 
nefs than forfeit his efteem. 

Happy would it be for the world, and for 
individuals, of couffe, if all this unavailing 
Solicitude to attain worldly happinefs, on a 
confined plan, were turned into an anxious 
defire to improve the underftanding.— 4 Wifi- 
4 dom is the principal thing: therefore get 
4 wifdom; and with all thy gettings getun- 
4 derftanding.’—‘ How long, ye fimple ones, 

4 will ye love Simplicity, and hate know- 
4 ledge?’ Saith Wifdom to the daughters of 
men!— 


SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 

I do not mean to allude to all the writers 
who have written on the fubjed of female 
manners—it would, in fad, be only beating 
over the old ground, for they have, in gene¬ 
ral, written in the fame itrain ; but attacking 
tlp^oafted prerogative of man—the preroga¬ 
tive that may emphatically be called the iron 
fceptreof tyranny, the original fin of tyrants, 
I declare againil all power built on prejudices, 
however hoary. 

If the fubmifiion demanded be founded on 
juftice—there is no appealing to a higher 
power—Tor God is Juftice itfelf. Let us then, 
as children of the fame parent, if not baflar- 
dized by being the younger born, reafon to¬ 
gether, and learn to fubmit to the authority 
ol reafon—when her voice is diftindly heard. 
But, it it be proved, that this throne of pre¬ 
rogative only refls on a chaotic mafs of pre¬ 
judices, that have no inherent principle of 
order to keep them together, or on an ele¬ 
phant, tortoife, or even the mighty fhoulders 
of a fon of the earth, they may efcape, who 

dare 
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dare to brave the confequence, without any 
breach of duty, without finning againft the 
order of things. 

. Whilft reafon raids man above the brutal 
'herd, and death is big with promifes, they 
alone are fubjedi to blind authority wjho have 
no reliance on their own ftrength. They 
are free—who will be free*!’— 

The being who can govern itfelf has no¬ 
thing to fear in lifo; but if any thing be dehrer 
than its own relpefl, the price muft be paid 
to the lafl farthing. Virtue, like every thing 
valuable, muft be* lovedT.r herfelf alone; or 
fhe will not take up her abode with us. She 
will not impart that peace, * which paffeth 
4 underftanding/ when (he is merely made 
the ftilts of reputation; and refpefted, with 
_ pharifaical exa&nefs, becaufe ‘ honefty is the 
* beft policy.’ 

That the plan of life which enables us to 
carry fome knowledge and virtue into ano¬ 
ther world, is the one beft calculated to enfure 
content in this, cannot be denied; yet few 
people a£t according to this principle, though 
it be univerfally allowed that it admits not 

* ‘ He is the free man, whom the truth makes free!’ 

Confer. 

of 
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of difpute. Prefent pleafure, or prefent pow¬ 
er, carry before it thefe fober convictions; 
and.it is for the day, not for life, that man 
bargains with happinefs. How few!—how 
very few! have fufficient forefight, or refo- 
lution, to endure a fmall evil at the moment, 
to avoid a greater hereafter. 

Woman in particular, whofe virtue* is 
built on mutable prejudices, feldom attains to 
thrs'greatnefs of mind ; fo that, becoming the 
flave of her own feelings, fhe is eafily lub- 
jngated by. thofe of others. Thus degraded, 
her reafon, her mi fly reafon ! is employed 
rather to burnifh than to fnap her chains. 

Indignantly have 1 heard women argue in 
the fame track asmen, and adopt the fenti- 
ments that brutalize thenT, with all the perti¬ 
nacity of ignorance. 

I mu ft illuftrate my aflertion by a few ex¬ 
amples. Mrs. Piozzi, who often repeated 
by rote, what Ihc did not underftand, comes 
forward with Johnfonian periods. 

‘ Seek not for happinefs in Angularity; 

‘ and dread a refinement of wil'dom as a de- 

* viation into folly.’ Thus Ihe dogmatically 

* * 

* I mean to ufe a word that comprehends more than 
chattily the fexual virtue. 

Q 2 addrefles 
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addrefles a new married man; and to eluci¬ 
date this pompous exordium, {he adds, ‘ I 
‘ faid that the perfon of your lady would not 

* ,gi'ow more pleafing to you, but pray let her 
« never fufjpeCt that it grows lefs f©: that a 

* woman will pardon an affront to her under- 

* {landing much fooner than one to her perfon, 

* is well known; nor will any of us contra- 

* did the affection. All our attainments, all 

* our arts, are employed to gain and icoep 

* the heart of man; and what mortification 

* can exceed the difappointment, if the end 

* be not obtained ? There is no reproof how- 

* ever pointed, no punifhment however fe- 

* vere, that a woman of fpirit will not prefer 
‘ tonegledt; and if {he can endure it without 
‘ complaint, it only proves that {he means to 

* make herfelf amends by the attention of 

* others for the flights of her hufband!’/ ■ 
Thefe are truly mafculine fentiments.— 

e All our arts are employed to gain and 

* keep the heart of man —and what is the 
inference ?—if her perfon, and was there 
ever a perfon, though formed with Medicean 
fymmetry, that was not flighted? be neg¬ 
lected, the will make herfelf amends by en¬ 
deavouring to pleafe other men. Noble mo¬ 
rality I 
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rality! But thus is the undemanding of the 
whole fex affronted, and their virtue deprived 
of the common bafis of virtue. A woman 
mull know, that her perfon cannot be as 
pleafing to her hufband as it was to her lover, 
and if fhe be offended with him for being a 
human creature, fhe may as well whine about 
the lofs of his heart as about any other foolifh 
thing. ^And this very want of difcernmentor 
uq.pe'afonable anger, proves that he could not 
change his fondnefs for her perfon into affec¬ 
tion for her virtues or relpeft for her under- 
flanding. 

Whilft women avow, and ad.up. to luch 
opinions, their underftandings, at leafl, de- 
ferve the contempt and obloquy that men, 
who never infult their perfons, have point¬ 
edly levelled at the female mind. And it is 
the fcntiments of thefe polite men, who do 
not wi/h to be encumbered with mind, that 
vain women thoughtlefsly adopt. Yet they 
fhould know, that infulted reafon alone can 
fpread that facred referve about the perfon, 
which renders human affections, for human 
affe&ions have always fome bafe alloy, as 
permanent as is confident with the grand end 
of exigence—the attainment of virtue. 

0-3 
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The BaronefsdeStael fpeaks the fame lan¬ 
guage as the lady juft cited, with more enthu- 
liafm. Her eulogium on Roufteau was acci¬ 
dentally putinto my hands, andherfentiments, 
the fentiments of too many of my fex, may 
ferve as the text for a fewc omments. ‘Though 

* Roufteau, ’ (he obferves, ‘ has endeavoured 

* to prevent women from interfering in public 

* affairs, arid adting a brilliant part in the 

* theatre of politics; yet in f peaking of tfk'SOt 

* how much has he done it to their r atisfac- 
‘ tion ! If he wiihed to deprive them of 

* fotne rights foreign to their fex, how has 

* he for ever reftored to them all thofe to 

* which it has a claim ! And in attempting 

* to diminifh their influence over the deli- 

* berations of men, how facredly has he efta- 
‘ blilhed the empire they have over their 

* happinefs! In aiding them to defeend from 
< an ufurped throne, he has firmly feated 

* them upon that to which they were def- 

* tined by nature; and though he be full 

* of indignation again if them when they en- 

* deavour to referable men, yet when they 

* come before him with all the charms , weak- 

* nejfes, virtues and errors , of their fex, his 
f relped for their perfons amounts almoft tb 

‘ adoration/ 
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* adoration.’ True!—For never was there a 
lenfualift who paid more fervent adoration at 
the fhrine of beauty. So devout, indeed, 
was his refped for the perfon, that excepting 
the virtue of chaftity, for obvious reafons, 
he only wifhed to fee it embellifhed by 
charms, weaknefles, and errors. He was 
afraid left the aufterity of reafon fhould dis¬ 
turb the foft playfulnefs of love. The mafter 
v/iihed to have a meretricious flave to fondle, 
entirely dependent on his reafon and bounty; 
he did not want a companion, whom he 
fhould be compelled to efteem,* or a friend to 
wHbm he could confide the care of his cjiil- 
dren’s education, fhould death deprive them 
of their father, before he had fulfilled the fa- 
cred talk. He denies woman reafon, fhuts 
her out from knowledge, and turns her afide 
from truth; yet his pardon is granted, be- 
caufe * he admits the pafiion of love.’ It 
would require fome ingenuity to fhew why 
women were to be under fuch an obligation 
to him for thus admitting love; when it is 
clear that he admits it only for the relaxation 
of men, and to perpetuate the fpecies; but 
he talked with paffion, and that powerful 
fpell worked on the fenfibility of a young 

0^4 encomiaft. 
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encomia!!. ‘ What lignifies it,’ purfues this 
rhapfodift, * to women, that his reafon dif- 

* putes with them the empire, v.hen his 

* heart is devotedly theirs.’ It is not em¬ 
pire,—but equality, that they fhould con¬ 
tend for. Yet, if they only wilhed to lengthen 
out their fway, they fhould not entirely trull 
to their perfons, for though beauty may gain 
a heart, it cannot keep it, even while the 
beauty is in full bloom, unlefs the mind lend, 
at leaft, fome graces. 

When women are once fufficieqtly en¬ 
lightened to difcovfer their real intereft, on a 
grand fcale, they will, I am perfuaded*be 
very ready to refign ail the prerogatives of 
love, that are not mutual, fpcaking of them 
as tailing prerogatives, for the calm fatisfac- 
tion of friendlhip, and the tender confidence 
of habitual eftcem. Before marriage they 
will not affume any infolent airs, or after¬ 
wards abjeftly fubmit; but endeavouring to 
aft like reafonable creatures, in both fixa¬ 
tions, they will not be tumbled from a throne 
to a fiool. 

Madame Genlis has written feveral enter¬ 
taining books for children; and her Letters 
on Education afford many ufeful bints, that 

fenfible 
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fenfible parents will certainly avail themfelves 
of; but her views are narrow, and her preju¬ 
dices as urjreafonable as Ifrong. 

I (hall pals over her vehement argument in 
favourof the eternity of future punilhments, 
becaufe I blufh to think that a human being 
fhould ever argue vehemently in fuch a caufe, 
and only make a few remarks on her abfurd 
manner of making the parental authority fub- 
nlant reafon. For every where does fire in¬ 
culcate not only blind fubmiffion to parents; 
but to the opinion of the world*. 

She tells a ftory of a young man engaged 
by his father’s exprefs defire to a girl of for¬ 
tune. Before the marriage could take place, 
fire is deprived of her fortune, and thrown 
friendlefs on the world. The father prac- 
til'es the mod infamous arts to feparate his 

* A perfon is not to aft in this or that way, though con¬ 
vinced they are right in fo doing, becaufe Tome equivocal 
circumfhinces may lead the world to fufpeii that they acted 
from different motives.—This is facrificing the fubftance 
for a fhadow. Let people but watch their one hearts, 
and aft rightly, as far as they can judge, and they may pa¬ 
tiently wait till the opinion of the world comes round. It 
jsbefttoj?e direfted by a fimple motive—for juftice has 
too often been facrificcd to propriety;—another word for 
convenience. 


fon 
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fon from her, and when the fon deteds his 
villany, and following the didates of ho¬ 
nour marries the girl, nothing but mifery 
enfues, becaufe forfooth he married without 
his father’s confent. On what ground can 
religion or morality reft when juftice is thus 
fet at defiance ? With the fame view file repre- 
ients an accompli filed young woman, as ready 
to marry any body that her mamma pleafed to 
recommend; and, as adually marrying the,, 
young man of her own choice, without feel¬ 
ing any emotions of paffion, becaufe that a 
well educated girl had not time to be in love. 
Is it pofiible to have much relpedt for a lyf- 
tem of education that thus infults reafon and 
nature? 

Many fimilar opinions occur in her writings, 
mixed with fentiments that do honour to her 
head and heart. Yet fo much fuperftition is 
mixed with her religion, and fo much worldly 
wifdom with her morality, that 1 fliould not 
let a young perfon read her works, unlefs I 
could afterwards converfe on the fubjeds, and 
point out the contradidions. 

Mrs. Chapone’s Letters are written with 
fuch good fenfe, and unaffeded humility, 
and contain fo many ufeful obfervations, that 

I only 
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I only mention them to pay the worthy wri¬ 
ter this tribute of refpect. I cannot, it is 
true, always coincide in opinion with her j 
but I always refped her. 

The very word refpeft brings Mrs. Ma¬ 
caulay to my remembrance. The woman of 
the greateft abilities, undoubtedly, that this 
country has ever produced.—And yet this 
woman has been fuffered to .die without fuf- 
ficient refpedt being paid to her memory. 

• Pofterity, however, will be more juft ■, and 
remember that Catharine Macaulay was an 
example of intellectual acquirements fuppof- 
ed to be incompatible with the weaknefs of 
her fex. In her ftyle of writing, indeed, no 
fex appears, for it is like the fenfe it con¬ 
veys, ftrong and clear. 

I will not call hers a mafculine uuderftand- 
ing, becaufe I admit not of fuch an arro¬ 
gant affumption of reafon; but I contend 
that it was a found one, and that her judg¬ 
ment, the matured fruit of profound think¬ 
ing, was a proof that a woman can acquire 
judgment, in the full extent of the word. 
Poffeffing more penetration than fagacity, 
more.* undemanding than fancy, (he writes 
yvith fober energy and argumentative clole- 

nefs i 
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nefs; yet fympathy and benevolence give an 
intereft to her fentiments, and that vital heat 
to arguments, which forces the reader to 
weigh them*. 

' When I firft thought of writing thefe tinc¬ 
tures I anticipated Mrs. Macaulay’s appro¬ 
bation, with a little of that fanguine ardour, 
which it has been the bufinefs of my life to 
deprefs; but foon heard with the fickly qualm 
of difappointed hope; and the ftill ferioufnefs 
of regret—that fhe was no more ! 


sect. v. 

Taking a view of the different works 
which have been written on education. Lord 
Chefterfield’s Letters mud not be fdently 
paffed over. Not that I mean to analyze his 
unmanly, immoral fyftem, or even to cull any 
of the ufeful, (hrewd remarks which occur 
in his epiftles—No, I only mean to make a 
few refle&ions on the avowed tendency of 
them—the art of acquiring an early knowledge 

o 

* Coinciding in opinion with Mrs. Macaulay relative to 
many branches of education, I refer to her valuable work, 
inftead of quoting her fentiments to fupport my own. 

of 
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of the world. An art, I will venture to af- 
fert, that preys' fecretly, like the worm in 
the bud, on the expanding powers, and turns 
to poifon the generous juices which fhould 
mount with vigour in the youthful frame, in- 
fpiring warm affe&ions and great refolves*. 

For every thing, faith the wife man, there 
is a feafon;—and who would look for the 
fruits of autumn during the genial months 
• of fpring ? But this is mere declamation, and 
I mean to reafon with thofe worldly-wife 
inftru&ors, who, inftead of cultivating the 
judgment, inftill prejudices, and render hard 
the heart that gradual experience would only 
have cooled. An early acquaintance with 
human infirmities; or, what is termed know¬ 
ledge of the world, is the fureft way, in my 
opinion, to contrail the heart and damp the 
natural youthful ardour which produces not 
only great talents, but great virtues. For 
the vain attempt to bring forth the fruit of 

* That children ought to be conflantly guarded againll 
the vices and follies of the world, appears, to me, a very 
miftaken opinion ; for in the courfe of my experience, and 
my eyes have looked abroad, I never knew a youth edu¬ 
cated in'fhis manner, who had early imbibed thefe chilling 
fufpicions, and repeated by rote the hefitating if of age, 
that did not prove a felfilh character. 


experience. 
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experience, before the fapling has thrown out 
its leaves, only exhaufts its ftrength, and 
prevents its afluming a natural firm ; juft as 
the form and ftrength of fubfiding metals are 
injured when the attraction of cohefion i9 
difturbed. 

Tell me, ye who have ftudied the human 
mind, is it not a ftrange way to fix princi¬ 
ples by fhowing young people that they are 
feldom ftable? And how can they be fortified 
by habits when they are proved to be falla¬ 
cious by example? Why is the ardour of 
youth thus to be damped, and the luxuriancy 
of fancy cut to the quick? This dry caution 
may, it is true, guard a character from worldly 
mifchances ; but will infallibly preclude ex¬ 
cellence in either virtue or knowledge*. The 
ftumbling-block thrown ocrofs every path by 
fufpicion, will prevent any vigorous exertions 
of genius or benevolence, and life will be 
ftripped of its moil alluring charm long be¬ 
fore its calm evening, when man fhould re¬ 
tire to contemplation for comfort and fupport. 

A young man who has been bred up with 
domeftic friends, and led to ftore his mind 

* I have already obferved that an early knowledge of the 
world, obtained in a natural v'ay, by mixing in the wo; Id, 
has the fame efFedt: inftancing officers and women. 

with 
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with as much fpeculatlve knowledge as can 
be acquired by reading and the natural reflec¬ 
tions which youthful ebullitions of animal 
fpirits and inftin&ive feelings infpire, will 
enter the world with warm and erroneous ex¬ 
pectations. But this appears to be the courfe 
of nature; and in morals, as well as in works 
of tafte, we fhould be obfervant of her facred 
indications, and not prefume to lead when we 
•ought obfequioufly to follow. 

In the world few people aCt from principle; 
prelent feelings, and early habits, are the 
grand fprings: but how‘would the former be 
deadened, and the latter rendered iron corrod¬ 
ing fetters, if the world were Ihewn to young 
people juft as it is; when no knowledge of 
mankind or their own hearts, flowly obtained 
by experience, rendered them forbearing? 
Their fellow creatures would not then be 
viewed as frail beings; like thcmfelves, con¬ 
demned to flruggle with human infirmities, 
and fometimes diljplaying the light, and fome- 
times the dark fide of their character; ex¬ 
torting alternate feelings of love and difguft; 
but guarded againfl: as beads of prey, till 
every ’ enlarged focial feeling, in a word,— 
humanity, was eradicated. 


In 
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In life, on the contrary, as we gradually 
difcover the imperfedions of our nature, wc 
difcover virtues, and various circumftances at¬ 
tach us to our fellow creatures, when we mix 
with them, and view the-fame objeds, that 
are never thought of in acquiring a hafly un¬ 
natural knowledge of the world. We fee a 
folly fwell into a vice, by almoft imperceptible 
degrees, and pity while we blame; but, if the 
hideous monfter burft fuddenly on our fight,' 
fear and difguft rendering us more fevere than 
man ought to be, might lead us with blind 
zeal to ufurp the cliarader of omnipotence, 
and denounce damnation on our fellow mor¬ 
tals, forgetting that we cannot read the heart, 
and that we have feeds of the fame vices lurk¬ 
ing in our own. 

I have already remarked that we exped 
more from inftrudion, than mere inftrudion 
can produce: for, inftead of preparing young 
people to encounter the evils of life with dig¬ 
nity, and to acquire wifdom and virtue by 
the excrcife of their own faculties, precepts 
are heaped upon precepts, and blind obedi¬ 
ence required, when convidion fhould be 
brought home to reafon. 

Suppofe, 

4 
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Suppofe, for inffance, that a young per- 
fon in the firft ardour of friendlhip deifies the 
beloved object—what harm can arife from this 
miftaken enthufiaftic attachment ? Perhaps it 
is neceffary for virtue firft to appear in a hu¬ 
man form to imprefs youthful hearts; the 
ideal model, which a more matured and ex¬ 
alted mind looks up to, and ftiapes for itfelf, 
would elude their fight. He who loves not 
his brother whom he hath feen, how can he 
love God ? aiked the wifeft of men. 

It is natural for youth to adorn the firft ob¬ 
ject of its affedtion with every good quality, 
and the emulation produced by ignorance, 
or, to fpeak with more propriety, by inex¬ 
perience, brings forward the mind capable of 
forming fuch an affedtion, and when, in the 
lapfe of time, perfedtion is found not to be 
within the reach of mortals, virtue, ab- 
ftradtedly, is thought beautiful, and wifdom 
fublime. Admiration then gives place to 
friendlhip, properly fo called, becaufe it is 
cemented bv efteem; and the being walks 
alone onljr dependent on heaven for that 
emulous j>anting after perfedtion which ever 
glows in a noble mind. But this knowledge 
a man muff gain by the exertion of his own 

R faculties; 
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faculties; and this is furely the bleffed fruit 
of difappointed hope ! for He who delighteth 
to diffufe happinefs and fhew mercy to the 
weak creatures, who are learning to know 
him, never implanted a good propensity to 
be a tormenting ignis fatuus. 

Our trees are now allowed to fpread with 
wild luxuriance, nor do we expert by force to 
combine the majeflic marks of time with 
youthful graces; but wait patiently till they., 
have ftruck deep their root, and braved many 
a ftorm.—Is the mind then, which, in pro¬ 
portion to its ‘dignity, advances more flowly 
towards perfection, to be treated with lefs 
refpedt ? To argue from analogy, every thing* 
around us is in a progreflive Hate; and when 
an unwelcome knowledge cf life produces al- 
moft a fatiety of life, and we diftover by the 
natural courfe of tilings that all that is done 
under the fun is vanity, we are drawing near 
the awful clofe of the drama. The days of 
activity and hope are over, and the opportu¬ 
nities which the firft ft age of exigence has, 
afforded cf advancing in the fcalepof intelli¬ 
gence, mufl foon be fummed up.—A know¬ 
ledge at this period of the futility of life, or 
earlier, if obtained by experience, is very 
8 ufeful. 
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ufeful, beraufc it is natural ; but when a frail 
being is (hewn the follies and vices of man, 
that he may be taught prudently to guard 
again!!; the common cafualties of life by fa- 
crificing his heart—furely it is not fpeaking 
harfhly to call it the wifdo/n of this world, 
con trailed with the nobler fruit of piety and 
experience. 

I will venture a paradox, and deliver my 
Opinion without referve j if men were only 
born to form a circle of life and death, it 
would be wife to take every ilep that fore¬ 
fight could fuggeft to render* life happy. 
Moderation in every purfuit would then be 
fupreme wifdom ; and the prudent voluptuary 
might enjoy a degree of content, though he 
neither cultivated his underftanding nor kept 
his heart pure. Prudence, fuppofing we were 
mortal, would be true wifdom, or, to be more 
explicit, would procure the greateft portion of 
happinefs.. considering the whole of life, but 
knowledge beyond the conveniences of life 
would be a curfe. 

Why fhould we injure our health byclofe 
ftudy ? The exalted pleafure which intellec¬ 
tual purfuits afford would fcarcely be equiva¬ 
lent to the hours of languor that follow; 
efpecially, if it be neceflary to take into the 
R 2 reckoning 
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reckoning the doubts and difappointmentS 
that cloud our refearches. Vanity and vexa¬ 
tion clofe every inquiry: for the caufe which 
,w« particularly wifhed to difcover flies like 
the horizon before us as we advance. The 
ignorant, on the contrary, refemble children, 
and fuppofe, that if they could walk ftraight 
forward they fhould at lafl arrive where the 
earth and clouds meet. Yet, difappointed as 
we are in our refearches, the mind gains 
flrength by the exercife, fufficient, perhaps, 
to comprehend the anfwers which, in another 
ftep of exifterice, it may receive to the anxious 
queftions it afked, when the underftanding 
with feeble wing was fluttering round the 
vifible effedts to dive into the hidden caufe. 

The paflions alfo, the winds of life, would 
be ufelefs, if not injurious, did the fubftance 
which compofes our thinking being, after we 
have thought in vain, only become the fup- 
port of vegetable life, and invigorate a cab¬ 
bage, “'or bluih in a rofe. .The appetites 
would anfwer every earthly purpofe, and 
produce more moderate and permanent hap- 
pinefs. But the powers of the foul that are 
of little ufe here, and, probably, difturb our 
animal enjoyments, even while confcious dig— 
7 nity 
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nity makes us glory in poffeHlngthem, prove’ 
that life is merely an education, a flate of 
infancy, to which the only hopes worth che- 
rifhing fliould not be facrificed. I mean, 
therefore, to infer, that we ought to have a 
precife idea of what we wifh to attain bv edu¬ 
cation, for the immortality of the foul is con¬ 
tradicted by the aftions of many people who 
firmly profefs the belief. 

• If you mean to fecure eafe and profperity 
on earth as the firft confidcration, and leave 
futurity to provide for itfclf; you aCt pru¬ 
dently in giving your child an early infight 
into the weakneffes of his nature. You may 
not, it is true, make an Inkle of him ; but 
do not imagine that he will flick to more 
than the letter of the law, who has very early 
imbibed a mean opinion of human nature; 
nor will he think it ncceflary to rife much 
above the common flandard. He may avoid 
grofs vices, becaufe honefly is the beft policy; 
but he will never aim at attaining great vir¬ 
tues. The example of writers and artills will 
illuflrate this remark. 

I muft therefore venture to doubt whether 
what ha£ been thought an axiom in morals 
may not have been a dogmatical afiertion, 

R 3 made 
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made by men who have coolly feen man¬ 
kind through the medium of books, and fay, 
in diredt contradiction to them, that the regu¬ 
lation of the paflions is not, always, wifdom. 
d—'On the contrary, it fhou'd feem, that one 
reafon why men have fuperiour judgment, 
and njore fortitude than women, is undoubt¬ 
edly this, that they give a freer fcope to the 
grand paffions, and by more frequently going 
aftrav enlarge their minds. If then by die. 
exercifeof their own* reafon they fix on fome 
liable principle, they have probably to thank 
the force of their paffions, nourifhed b y falfe 
views of life, and permitted to overleap the 
boundary that lecures content. But if, in 
the dawn of life, we could foberly furvey the 
feenes before as in perlpe&ive, and fee every 
thing in its true colours, how could the paf¬ 
fions gain iufficient ftrength to unfold the 
faculties? 

Let me now as from an eminence furvey 
the world ft ripped of all its faife delufive 
charms. The clear atinofphere enables me 
to fee each objed in its true point of view, 
while my heart is ftill, 1 am calm as the 

* ‘ I find that all is but lip-wifdom which wants expe¬ 
rience,’ fays Sidney. 


profped 
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profped in a morning when themifts, flowly 
difperfing, fi'.ently unveil the beauties of na¬ 
ture, refrcfhed by reft. 

In what light will the world npw appear? 
—I rub my eyes and think, perchance, that 1 
am juft awaking from a lively dream. 

I fee the fons and daughters of men pur- 
fuing lhadows, and anxioufly wafting their 
powers to feed paflions which have no ade¬ 
quate objed—if the very excefs of thefe blind 
impulfes, pampered by that lying, yet con- 
ftantiy trufted guide, the imagination, did 
not, by preparing them for fotne other ftate, 
render fliort lighted mortals wifer without 
their own concurrence; or, what comes to 
the fame thing, when they were purfuing 
fome imaginary prefent good. 

After^viewing objsds in this light, it would 
not be very fanciful to imagine that this 
world was a ftage on which a pantomime is 
daily performed for the amufement of fupe- 
riour beings. How would they be diverted to 
fee the ambitious man confuming himfelfby 
running after a phantom, and, ‘ purfuing 
* the bubble fame in the cannon’s mouth’ that 
was to blow him to nothing: for when con- 
feioufnefs is loft, it matters not whether we 
R 4 mount 
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mount in a whirlwind or defcend in rain. 
And thouid they compaflionately invigorate 
his fight and fhew him the thorny path which 
led to eminence, that like a quickfand finks 
las he afcends, difappointing his hopes when 
almoft within his grafp, would he not leave 
to others the honour of amufing them, and 
labour to fecure the prefent moment, though 
from the conftitution of his nature he would 
not find it very eafy to catch the flying ftream ? 
Such fiaves are we to hope and fear! 

But, vain as the ambitous man’s purfuits 
would be, hq is often ftriving for fomething 
morefubftantial than fame—that indeed would 
be the verieft meteor, the wildeft fire that 
could lure a man to ruin.—What! renounce 
the raoft trifling gratification to be applauded 
when he fhould be no more! Wherefore this 
flruggle, whether man be mortal or immortal, 
if that noble paffion did not really raife the 
being above his fellows-?— 

And love! What diverting fcenes would it 
produce—Pantaloon’s tricks mull yield to more 
egregious folly. To fee a mortal adorn an 
objedt with imaginary charths, and then fall 
dow n and worihip the idol which- he had 
bimfelf fet up—how ridiculous! but what 

ferious 
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ferious confequences enfue to rob man of that 
portion of happinefs, which the Diety by 
calling him into exigence has (or, on what 
can his attributes reft ?) indubitably promifed: 
would not all the purpofes of life have beeh 
much better fulfilled if he had only felt what 
has been termed phyfical love ? And, would 
not the fight of the object, not feen through 
the medium of the imagination, foon reduce 
the paffion to an appetite, if reflection, the 
noble diftinction of man, did not give it force, 
and make it an inftrument to raife him above 
this earthy drofs, by teaching .him to love the 
centre of all perfection; whofe wifdom ap¬ 
pears clearer and clearer in the works of na¬ 
ture, in proportion as reafon is illuminated 
and exalted by contemplation, and by acquir¬ 
ing that love of order which the ftruggles of 
paffion produce ? 

The habit of reflection, and the know¬ 
ledge attained by foftering any paffion, might 
be (hewn to be equally ufeful, though the 
object be proved equally fallacious; for they 
would all appear in the fame light, if they 
were not magnified by the governing paffibn 
implanted in us by the Author of all good, 

to 
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to call forth and ftrengthen the faculties of 
each individual, and enable it to attain all the 
experience that an infant can obtain, who 
does certain things, it cannot tell why. 

Tdefcend from my height, and mixing with 
my fellow-creatures, feel myfelf hurried 
along the common ftream; ambition, love, 
hope, and fear, exert their wonted power, 
though we be convinced by rcafon that their 
prefent and raoft attractive promifes are only 
lying dreams; but bad the cold hand of cir- 
cumfpe&ion damped each generous feeling 
before it had left arty permanent character, 
or fixed fome habit, what could be expected, 
but felfifh prudence and reafon juft rifing 
above inftinCt? Who that has read Dean 
Swift’s difgufting defer!ption of the Yahoos, 
and infipid one of Houyhnhnm withaphilo- 
foplvcal eye, can avoid feeing the futility of 
degrading the paflions, or making man reft 
in contentment? 

The youth ftiould aB ; for. had he the ex¬ 
perience of a grey head he would be fitter for 
death than life, though his virtues, rather 
reflding in his head than his heart, could pro¬ 
duce nothing great; and his underftahding, 

prepared 
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prepared for this world, would not, by its 
noble flights, prove that it had a title to a 
better. 

ilefldes, it is not poflible to give a young 
perfon a juft view of life j he muft have ftrug- 
gled with his own paffions before be can 
eftimare the force of the temptation which 
betrayed his brother into vice. Thofe who 
are entering life, and thofe who are departing, 

• fee the world from fuch very diff.rent points 
of view, that they can feldom think alike, 
unlefs the unfledged reafon of the former 
never attempted a foltary flight. 

When we hear of lome daring crime—it 
comes full on us in the dee; eft Ihade of tur¬ 
pitude, and raifes indignation ; but the eye 
that gradually faw the darknefs thicken, muft 
obferve it with more compaliionate forbear¬ 
ance. The world cannot be feen by an un¬ 
moved fpcdator, we muft mix in the throng, 
and feel as men feel before we can judge of 
their feelings. If we mean, in fhort, to live 
in the world to grow v»ifer and better, and 
not merely to enjoy the good things of life, 
we muft attain* a knowledge of others at the 
fame t/me that we become acquainted with 
ourfelves—knowledge acquired any other way 

only 
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only hardens the heart and perplexes the tin-* 
demanding. 

I may be told, that the knowledge thus 
acquired, is fometimes purchafed at too dear 
a* rate. I can only anfwer that I very much 
doubt whether any knowledge can be attained 
without labour and forrow; and thofe who 
wilh to fpare their children both, ftiould not 
complain, if they are neither wife nor vir¬ 
tuous. They only aimed at making them 
prudent; and prudence, early in life, is but 
the cautious craft of ignorant felf-love. 

I have obferved •that young people, to 
whofe education particular attention has been 
paid, have, in general, been very fuperficial 
and conceited, and far from pleafing in any 
relpe£t, becaufe they had neither the unfuf- 
peding warmth of youth, nor the cool depth 
of age. I cannot help imputing this unna¬ 
tural appearance principally to that hafty 
premature inftrudion, which leads them pre- 
fumptuoufly to repeat all the crude notions 
they have taken upon truft, fo that the care¬ 
ful education which they received, makes 
them all their lives the Haves 'of prejudices. 

Mental as well as bodily exertion*is, at 
firft, irkfome; fo much fo, that the many 

would 
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would fain let others both work and think 
for them. An obfervation which I have often 
made will illuftrate my meaning. When ill 
a circle of Grangers, or acquaintances, a per- 
fon of moderate abilities aflerts an opinioh 
with heat, I will venture to affirm, for I have 
traced this fact home, very often, that it is a 
prejudice. Thefe echoes have a high refpedt 
for the underftanding of fume relation or 
friend, and without fully comprehending the 
opinions, which they are fo eager to retail, 
they maintain them with a degree of obfti- 
nacy, that would furpiife even the perfoa 
who concodted them. 

I know that a kind of faffiion now prevails 
of refpedting prejudices; and when any one 
dares to face them, though actuated by hu¬ 
manity and armed by reafon, he is fuperci- 
lioufly alked whether his anceftors were fools. 
No, I ffiould reply; opinions, at firft, of 
every defeription, were all, probably, confi- 
dered, and therefore were founded on fome 
reafon; yet not unfrequently, of courfe, it 
was rather a local expedient than a funda¬ 
mental principle, that would be reafonable at 
all times. But, mofs-covered opinions aflume 
the difproportioned form of prejudices, when 
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they are indolently adopted only becaiife age 
has given them a venerable afpeft, though 
the reafon on which they were built ceafes 
to be a reafon, or cannot be traced. Why are 
'live to love prejudices, merely becaufe they 
are prejudices*? A prejudice is a fondobfli- 
nate perfuafion for which we can give no rea¬ 
fon j for the moment a reafon can be given for 
an opinion, it ceafes to be a prejudice, though 
it may be an error in judgment: and are we 
then advifed to cheriih opinions only to fet 
reafon at defiance? This mode of arguing, 
if arguing it may be called, reminds me of 
what is vulgaily termed a woman’s reafon. 
For w^menfometimes declare that they love, 
or believe, certain things, becauje they love 
or believe them. 

It is impoffible to converfc with people to 
any purpofe, who only ufe affirmatives and 
negatives. Before you can bring them to a 
point, to dart fairly from, you mud go back 
to the Ample principles that were antecedent 
to the prejudices broached by power; and it 
is ten to one but you are flopped by the phi- 
lofophical aflertion, that certain principles are 

* Vide Mr. Burke. 

as 
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as pradtically falfe as they are abftra&ly true *. 
Nay, it may be inferred, that reafon has whif- 
pered fome doubts, for it generally happens 
that people afiert their opinions with the 
greateft heat when they begin to waver;’ 
ftriving to drive out their own doubts by con¬ 
vincing their opponent, they grow angry when 
thole gnawing doubts are thrown back to 
prey on themfelves. 

The fadt is, that men expedt from educa¬ 
tion, what education cannot give. A faga- 
cious parent or- tutor may Hrengthen the 
body and fliarpen the inftrumsnts by which 
the child is to gather knowledge; but the 
honey muft be the reward of the individual’s 
own indutlry. It is almoft as abfurd to at¬ 
tempt to make a youth wife by the expe¬ 
rience of another, as to expedl the bodjf to 
grow ftrong by the exercife which is only 
talked of, or feen-|-. Many of thofe children 
whofe conduct has been moll narrowly 
watched, become the weakell men, becaufe 

‘ Convince a man again!! his will, 

* He’s of tfye fame opinion ilill.’ 

+ * One fees nothin"; when one is content to contem- 
plate only; it is ncceFary to aot onefelf to be able to fee 
how others ait.’ Rouffecm. 


their 
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their inftrudtors only inftill certain ndSons 
into their minds, that have no other foun¬ 
dation than their authority; and if they be 
loved or refpedted, the mind is cramped in 
its exertions and wavering in its advances. 
The bufinefs of education in this cafe, is 
only to conduct the fhooting tendrils to a pro¬ 
per pole; yet after laying precept upon pre¬ 
cept, without allowing a child to acquire 
judgment itfelf, parents expedt them to adt 
in the fame manner by this borrowed fallaci¬ 
ous light, as if they had illuminated itthem- 
felves; and bfe, when they enter life, what 
their parents are at the clofe. They do not 
confider that the tree, and even the human 
body, does not ftrengthen its fibres till it has 
reached its full growth. 

There appears to be fomething analogous 
in the mind. The fenfes and the imagination 
give a form to the character, during child¬ 
hood and youth; and the underftanding, as 
life advances, gives firmnefs to the firft fair 
purpofes of feniibility—till virtue, arifing 

rather from the clear conviction of reafon than 

« 

the impulfe of the heart, morality is made 
to. reft on a rock againft which the ft'orms of 
paffion vainly beat. 

I hope 
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I hop. I fi'all not be mifuntlevftood when I 
lliy, that religion will not have this condensing 
energy, uniefs it be founded on reafon. If it 
be merely the refuge of weaknefs or wild fa- 
naticifm, and not a governing principle of 
conduct, drawn from felf-knowledgc, and a 
rational opinion refpecting the attributes of 
God, what can it be expected to produce? The 
religion which confifts in warming the affec¬ 
tions, and exalting the imagination, is only 
the poetical part, and may afford the indivi¬ 
dual plcafure without rendering it a more 
moral being. It mnv be a fubffitute for 
worldly pursuits; yet narrow, initead of en¬ 
larging the heart: but viitue muff be loved 
as in itfelf fublime and excellent, and not fur 
the advantages it procures or the evils it averts, 
if any g:\at degree of excellence be expected. 
Men will not become moral when they only 
build airy cattles in a future wo: Id to corn- 
pen fate'for the difappointmcnts which they 
meet with in this; if they turn their thoughts 
from relative duties to religious reveries. 

Molt prolpeds in life are marred by the 
fnuffling worldly wifdom of men, who, for¬ 
getting that? they cannot ferve God and 
mammon, endeavour to blend contradictory 

S things. 
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things.—If you wifli to make your fon rich, 
purfue one courfe—if you are only anxious 
to make him virtuous, you muft take ano¬ 
ther; but do not imagine that you can bound 
from' one road to the other without lofmg 
your way*. * 

* See an excellent cfiiy on this fub;e£t by Mrs. Bnr- 
bauid, in Mifcellaneous Pieces in Prcfc. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE EFFECT WHICH AN EARLY ASSOCIA¬ 
TION OF IDEAS HAS UPON THE CHA¬ 
RACTER. 

Kducated in the enervating ftyle recom¬ 
mended by the writers on whom I have been 
animadverting; and not having a chance, 
from their fubordinate ftate in fociety, to re¬ 
cover their loft ground, is it furpriling that 
women every where appear a defeat in na¬ 
ture ? Is it furprifing, when we confider what 
a determinate effect an early aflociation of 
ideas has on the character, that they negleft 
their underftandings, and turn all their atten¬ 
tion to their perfons ? 

The great advantages which naturally re- 
fult from ftoring the mind with knowledge, 
are obvious from the following con fiderations. 
The aflociation of our ideas is either habitual 
or inftantaneous; and the latter modefeems 
rather to depend on the original temperature 
of the mind than on the will. When the 

S a ideas. 
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ideasj and matters of faff, are onc^taken in, 
they lie by for ufe, till fome fortuitous cir- 
cumftance makes the information dart into 
; the mind with illuftrative force, that has been 
received at very different periods of our lives. 
Like the lightning’s flafli are many recollec¬ 
tions ; one idea affimilating and explaining 
another, withaftoniflffng rapidity. I do not 
now allude to that quick perception of truth, 
which is fo intuitive that it baffles refearch., and 
makes us at a lofs to determine whether it is 
Teminifcence or ratiocination, loft light of in 
its celerity, that opens the dark cloud. Over 
thofe inftantaneous affociations we have little 
power; for when the mind is once enlarged 
by exciirfive flights, cr profound reflection, 
the raw materials will, in fome degree, ar¬ 
range themfelves. The underftanding, it 
is true, may keep us from going out of 
drawing when we group our thoughts, or 
tranferibe from the imagination the warm 
Sketches of fancy; but the animal fpirits, 
the individual character, give the colouring. 
Over this fubtile electric fluid *, how little 

i 

power 

« 

* I have fometimes, when inclined to laugh at mate 
rialifts, alked whether, as the molt powerful effects ii 

natur 
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power do we poflefs, and over it how little 
power can reafon obtain ! Thefe fine intract¬ 
able fpirits appear to be the offence of genius, 
and beaming in its eagle eye, produce in the 
nioft eminent degree the happy energy of 
alfociatingthoughts that furprife, delight, and 
inftruct. Thefe are the glowing minds that 
concentrate pictures for their fellow-creatures; 
forcing them to view with interefl the ob¬ 
jects reflected from the impaffioned imagina¬ 
tion, which they pafied over in nature. 

I muft be allowed to explain myfelf. The 
generality of people cannot Tee or feel poeti¬ 
cally, they want fancy, and therefore fly 
from folitude in. foarch of fenfible objects; 
but when an author lends them his eyes they 
can fee as he law, and be amufed by images 
they could not felect, though lying before 
them. 

Education thus only f up plies the man cf 
genius v.ith knowledge to give variety and 

n:r;uc arc apparently proiiticci! by fluid*, the magnetic, 
<bc, the pathoir, might not he fine vol ni'.e fluid.* that en - 
braced lu.in.mity, keeping the more refractory elementary 
pirn together—or whether they we.e (imply' a liquid fire 
that pervaded ill. more fluggith mateml;-, giving them life 
and heat ? 


contrail; 
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contraft to his affociations; but there is an 
habitual aflociation of ideas, that grows ‘ with 
‘ our growth,’ which has a great effect on 
the moral character of mankind; and by 
which a turn is given to the mind that com¬ 
monly remains throughout life. So duftile 
is the underftanding,. and yet fo ftubborn, 
that the affociations which depend on adven¬ 
titious circumftances, during the period that 
the body takes to arrive at maturity, can fel- 
dom be difentangled by reafon. One idea 
calls up another, its old affociate, and me¬ 
mory, faithful fo the firft impreflions, parti¬ 
cularly when the intellectual powers are not 
employed to cool our fenfations, retraces them 
with mechanical exaCtnefs. 

This habitual flavery, to firft impreflions, 
has a more baneful effeCt on the female than 
the male character, becaufe bufinefs and other 
dry employments of the underftanding, tend 
to deaden the feelings and break affociations 
that do violence to reafon. But females, who 
are made women of when they are mere chil¬ 
dren, and brought back to childhood when 
they ought to leave the go-cart for ever, 
have not fufficient ftrength of mind to efface 

the 
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the fuperindudions of art that have fmothered 
nature. 

Every thing that they fee or hear ferves to 
fix impreflions, call forth emotions, and aflo- 
ciate ideas, that give a fexual charadter to the 
mind. Falfe notions of beauty and delicacy 
ftop the growth of their limbs and produce a 
fickly forenefs, rather than delicacy of or¬ 
gans ; and thus weakened by being employed 
in unfolding inftead of examining the firft 
alTociations, forced on them by every fur- 
rounding object, how can they attain the 
vigour neceflary to enable,them to throw 
off their factitious character?—where find 
ftrcngth to recur to reafon and rife fuperiour 
to a fyftem of oppreffion, that blafts the fair 
promifes of fpring ? This cruel affociation of 
ideas, which every thing confpires to twift 
into all their habits of thinking, or, to fpeak 
with more precifion, of feeling, receives new 
force when they begin to adt a little for 
themfelves; for they then perceive that it is 
Only through their addrefs to excite emotions 
in men, that pleafure and power are to be ob¬ 
tained. Befides, the books profefiedly written 
for their -mftrudlion, which make the firft 
imprefiion on their minds, all inculcate the 

S 4 fame 
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fame opinions. Educated then in worfe than 
Egyptian bondage, it is unreafonable, as well 
as cruel, to upraid them with faults that can 
fcarcely be avoided, unlefs a degree of native 
vigour be fuppofed, that falls to the lot of very 
few amonglt mankind. 

For inftance, the fever-eft farcafms have 
been levelled againft the fex, and they have 
been ridiculed for repeating c a let of phrafes 
learnt by rote,’ when nothing could be more 
natural, confidering the education they re¬ 
ceive, and that their ‘ higheit praife is to 
* obey, unargued’—the veil! of man. If they 
be not allowed to have rcafon fufficient to 
govern their own conduct—why, all they 
learn—mull be learned by rote ! And when 
all their ingenuity is called forth to adjuft 
their drefs, * a pallion for a fcarlet coat,’ is 
fo natural, that it never furpriled me; and, 
allowing Pope’s fummary of their character 
to be juft, ‘ that every woman is at heart a 
‘ rake,’ why lliould they be bitterly cenfured 
for feeking a congenial mind, and preferring 
a rake to a man of fenfe ? 

Rakes knowhow to work on their fen Abi¬ 
lity, whilft the modeft merit of.reafonable 
men has, of courfe, lefs effect on their feel¬ 
ings. 
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ings, and they cannot reach the heart by the 
way of the underftanding, becaufe they have 
few fentiments in common. 

It feems a little abfurd to expedt women to 
be more reafonable than men in their likings , 
and dill to deny them the uncontrouled ufe 
of reafon. When do men fall-i?i-love with 
fenfe? When do they, with their fuperiour 
powers and advantages, turn from the perfon 
to the mind ? And how can they then expect 
women, who are only taught to obferve be¬ 
haviour, and acquire manners rather than 
medals, to defpife what they have .been all 
their lives labouring to attain ? Where are 
they fuddenly to find judgment enough to 
weigh patiently the fenfe of an awkward vir¬ 
tuous man, when his manners, of which 
they are made critical judges, are rebuffing, 
and his ccnverfation cold and dull, bccaufe it 
does not conf.ft of pretty repartees, or well 
turned compliments? In order to admire or 
effeem any thing for a continuance, we mud, 
at lead, have our cuiiofity excited by know¬ 
ing, in fome degree, what we admire; for 
we are unabler to edimate the value of quali¬ 
ties add virtues above our compreheiffion. 
Such a refpecV, when it is felt, may be very 

fublime; 
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fublimej and the confufed confcioufnefs of 
humility may render the dependent creature 
an interefting object, in fome points of view; 
but human love muft have groffer ingre¬ 
dients; and the perfon very naturally will 
;<iome in for its fhare—and, an ample fhare 
'it moftly has! 

, Love is, in a great degree, an arbi¬ 
trary paflion, and will reign, like fome other 
ftalking mifchiefs, by its own authority, 
without deigning to reafon; and it may alfo 
be eafily diftinguilhed from efteem, the 
foundation of friendfhip, becaufe it is often 
excited by evanefcent beauties and graces, 
though, to give an energy to the fentiment, 
fomething more folid muft deepen their im- 
preffion and fet the imagination to work, to 
make the moft fair—the firft good. 

Common paflions are excited by common 
qualities.—Men look for beauty and the fim- 
per of good-humoured docility: women are 
captivated bj eafy manners ; a gentleman-like 
man feidom fails to pleafe them, and their 
thirfty ears eagerly drink the infinuating no¬ 
things of politenefs, whilft they turn from 
the unintelligible founds of the charmer—rea¬ 
fon, charm he never fo wifely. With re- 
7 fped 
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fpect to fuperficial accomplifhments, the rake 
certainly has the advantage; and of thefe fe¬ 
males can form an opinion, for it is their own 
ground. Rendered gay and giddy by the 
whole tenor of their lives, the very afpeft of 
wifdom, or the fevere graces of virtue, mull 
have a lugubrious appearance to them; and 
produce a kind of reftraint from which they 
and love, fportive child, naturally revolt. 
Without tafte, excepting of the lighter kind, 
for tafte is the offspring of judgment, how 
can they difcover that true beauty and grace 
muft arife from the play of the mind? and 
how can they be expected to relifh in a lover 
what they do not, or very imperfedly, pof- 
fefs themfelves ? The fympathy that unites 
hearts, and invites to confidence, in them is 
fo very faint, that it cannot take fire, and thus 
mount to paflion. No, I repeat it, the love 
cheriflied by fuch minds, muft have groffer 
fewel! 

The inference is obvious; till women are 
led to exercife their underftandings, they 
fhould not be fatirized for their attachment to 
rakes; or even for being rakes at heart, 
wheil it appears to be the inevitable confe¬ 
rence of their education. They who live 

to 
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to pleafe—mull find their .enjoyments, their 
happinefs, in pleafure! It is a trite, yet true 
remark, that wc never do any thing well, 
unlefs we love it for its own fake. 

Suppofing, however, for a moment, that 
women were, in fome future revolution of 
time, to become, what I fincerely with them 
to be, even love would acquire more ferious 
dignity, and be purified in its own fires; and 
virtue giving true delicacy to their affe&ions, 
they would turn wiih difguft from a rake. 
Reafc ning then, as well as feeling, theonlypro- 
vince of woman, at prefent, they might eafily 
guard again It exteriour graces, and quickly 
learn to defpife the fenfibility that had been 
excited and hackneyed in the ways of women, 
whofe trade was vice; and allurements, wan¬ 
ton airs. They would recolledt that the flame, 
one mull life appropriated exprellions, which 
they wifned to light up, had been exhaufted 
by luft, and that the fated appetite, lofing all 
relifli for pure and Ample pleafures, could only 
be roufed by licentious arts or variety. What 
farisfaftion could a woman of delicacy pro- 
mife herfelf in-a union with fuch a man, 
when the very artleflnefs of her affeftion 

8 might 
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might appear infipid ? Thus does Dryden de- 
fcribe the fituation, 

- — -< Where love is duty, on the female fide, 

* On theirs mere fenfuai gull, and fought with furly pride.’ 

• 

But one grand truth women have yet to 
learn, though much it imports them to ad 
accordingly. In the choice of a hufband, they 
Ihould not be led affray by the qualities of a 
lover—for a lover the hufband, even fappof- 
ing him to be wife and virtuous, cannot long 
remain. 

Were women more rationally educated, 
could they take a more compYehenftve view of 
things, they would be contented to love but 
once in their lives; and after marriage calmly 
let pallion fubfide into friendihip—into that 
tender intimacy, which is the bell: refuge 
from care; yetis built on fuch pure, ffill 
affections, that idle jealoufies would not be 
allowed to dilturb the difeharge of the fober 
duties of life, or to engrofs the thoughts that 
ought to be otherwife employed. This is a 
ftate in which many men live; but few, very 
few women. And the difference may aafily be 
accoqnted for, without recurring to a fexual 
fharader. Men, for whom we are told wo¬ 
men 
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men were made, have too much occupied the 
thoughts of women; and this affociation has fo 
entangled love with all their motives of action j 
and,.to harp a little on an old firing, having 
been folely employed either to prepare them- 
felves to excite love, or actually putting their 
leffons in pra&ice, they cannot live without 
love. But, when a fenfe of duty, or fear of 
fhame, obliges them to reftrain this pampered 
defire of pleafmg beyond certain lengths, too 
far for delicacy, it is true, though far from 
criminality, they obflinately determine to love, 
I fpeak of the paffion,. their hufbands to the 
end of the chapter—and then ading the 
part which they foolifhly exacted from their 
lovers, they become abjed wooers and fond 
flaves. 

Men of wit and fancy are often rakes ; and 
fancy is the food of love. Such men will 
infpire paflion. Half the fex, in its prefent 
infantine Hate, would pine fora Lovelace; a 
man fo witty, fo graceful, and fo valiant: 
and can they deferve blame for ading accord¬ 
ing to principles fo conftantly inculcated ? 
They want a lover, and protector; and be¬ 
hold him kneeling before them—bravery 
proftrate to beauty! The virtues of a huf- 

ba»d 
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band are thus thrown by love into the back 
ground, and gay hopes, or lively emotions, 
banifh reflection till the day of reckoning 
come j and come it furely will, to turn the 
fprightly lover into a furly fulpicious tyrant, 
who contemptuoully infults the very weak- 
nefs he fdftered. Or, fuppofing the rake 
reformed, he cannot quickly get rid of old 
habits. When a man of abilities is firft car¬ 
ried away by his paffions, it is neceffary that 
fentiment and tafte varnifh the enormities 
of vice, and give a zeft to brutal indulgences; 
but when the glofs of novelty is worn off, and 
pleafure palls upon the fenfe, l&fcivioufnefs be¬ 
comes barefaced, and enjoyment only thedef- 
perate effort of weaknefs flying from reflec¬ 
tion as from a legion of devils. Oh! virtue, 
thou art not an empty name! All that life 
can give—thou giveft! • 

If much comfort cannot be expe&ed from 
the friendfhip of a reformed rake of fupe- 
riour abilities, what is the confequence when 
he lacketh fenfe, as well as principles ? Verily 
mifery, in its mofl: hideous fhape. When 
the habits of .weak people are confolidated by 
time,.a reformation is barely poffible; and 
adually makes the beings miferable who have 

not 
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not fufficient mind to be amufed by inno¬ 
cent pleafure ■, like the tradefman who retires 
from the hurry of bufmefs, nature prefents to 
them only a uiSverfal blank; and thereftlefs 
thoughts prey on the damped fpirits*. Their 
reformation, as w'ell as his retirement, actually 
makes them wretched, becaufe it deprives 
them of all employment, by quenching the 
hopes and fears that fet in motion their flug- 
gilh minds. 

If fuch be the force of habit; if fuch be the 
bondage of folly, how carefully ought we to 
guard the mind from ftoring up vicious alTo- 
ciations; and equally careful fliould we be to 
cultivate the underilanding, to fave the poor 
wight from the weak dependent ftate of even 
harmlefs ignorance. For it is the right ufe of 
reafon alone which makes us independent of 
every thing—excepting the unclouded Reafon 
—Whofe fervice is perfect freedom.’ 

* I have frequently fecn this exemplifi d in women whofe 
beauty could no longer be repaired. They have retired 
from the noify feenes of diflipation ; but, unlefs they became 
methodifts, the folitude of the feleft fociety of their family 
connexions or , acquaintance, has prefented only a fearful 
void; confequently, nervous complaints, and all the va- 
pourilh train of idlenefs, rendered them quite as ufeiefs, and 
far more unhappy, than when theyjoiued the giddy throng. 

C H A P. 
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CHAP. YU. . 

MODESTY.-COMPREHENSIVELY CONSIDER¬ 

ED, AND NOT AS A SEXUAL VIRTUE. 

Modesty! Sacred offspring of fenfibility 
and reafon!—true delicacy of mind!—may I 
unblamed prefume to invefligate thy. nature, 
and trace to its covert the mild charm, that 
mellowing each harlh feature of a character, 
renders what would otherwife only infpire 
cold admiration-lovely!—Thou that fmooth- 
eft the wrinkles of wifdom, and foftenefl the 
tone of the fublimeft virtues till they all melt 
into humanity j—thou that fpreadeft the ethe¬ 
real cloud that, furrounding love, heightens 
every beauty, it half fhades, breathing thofe 
coy fweets that Ileal into the heart, and charm 
the fenfes—modulate for me the language of 
perfuafive reafon, till I roufe my fex from the 
flowery bed, on which they fupinely fleep 
life away! 

In fpeaking of the affociation of our ideas, 
I have noticed two diflinft modes; and in 

T defining 
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defining modefty, it appears to me equally 
proper to difcriminate that purity of mind, 
which is the effect of chaftity, from a fimpli- 
city of character that leads us to form a juft: 
opinion of ourfelves, equally diftant from 
vanity or prefumption, though by no means 
incompatible with a lofty confcioufnefs of our 
own dignity. Modefty, in the latter fignifi- 
cation of the term, is, that fobernefs of mind 
which teaches a man not to think more highly 
of himfelf than he ought to think, and fhould 
be diftinguifhed from humility, becaufe hu¬ 
mility is a k'ind of felf-abafement. 

A modeft: man often conceives a great plan, 
and tenacioufly adheres to it, confcious of 
his own ftrength, till fuccefs gives it a fanc- 
tion that determines its chara&er. Milton 
was not arrogant when he fuffered a fug- 
geflion of judgment to efcape him that proved 
a prophecyj nor was General Wafhington 
when he accepted of the command of the 
American forces. The latter has always 
been charaflerized as a modeft man; but had 
he been merely humble, he would probably 
have Ihrunk back irrefolute, afraid of trufting 
to himfelf the direction of an cnterprife, on 
which fo much depended. 


A modeft: 
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A modeft man is fteady, an humble man 
timid, and a vain one prefumptuous:—this is 
the judgment, which the obfervation of many 
chara&ers, has led me to form. Jefus Chrift . 
was modeft, Mofes was humble, and Peter 
vain. 

Thus, difcriminating modefty from humi¬ 
lity in one cafe, I do not mean to confound 
it with baftifulnefs in the other. Bafhful- 
nefs, in fa£t, is fo diftin£l from modefty, that 
the moft baftiful lafs, or raw country lout, 
often become the moft impudent; for their 
baftifulnefs being merely the inftmftive timi¬ 
dity of ignorance, cuftom foon changes it 
into aflurance*. 

The fhamelcfs behaviour of the proftitutes, 
who infeft the ftreets of this metropolis, raif- 


‘ Such is the country-mr.idcn’s fright, 

‘ When firft a red coat is in fight, 

* Behind the door (he hides her face; 

‘ Next time at diftance eyes the lace: 

‘ She now can all his terrors (land, 

‘ Nor from his fquerze withdraws her hand. 

‘ She plays familiar in his arms, 

* Andev’ry fofdier hath his charms; 

‘ F»m tent to tent (he fpreads her flame; 

* For cufloni conquers fear and fliame.’ 

Gay. 
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ing alternate emotions of pity and dilgufi:, may 
ferve to illuftrate this remark. They tram¬ 
ple on virgin bafhfulnefs with a fort of bra- 
, vado, and glorying in their fliame, become 
more audacioufly lewd than men, however 
depraved, to whom this fexual quality has 
not been gratuitoufly granted, ever appear to 
be. But thefe poor ignorant wretches never 
had any modeftyto lofe, when they conligned 
themfelves to infamy; for modefly is a virtue, 
not a quality. No, they were only bafhful, 
ihame-faced innocents: and lofing their in¬ 
nocence, their Ihamc-facednefs was rudely 
brufhed off; a virtue would have left lome 
veftiges in the mind, had it been facrificed 
to paflion, to make us refpcdl the grand ruin. 

Purity of mind, or that genuine delicacy, 
which is the only virtuous fupgort of chaf- 
tity, is near akin to that refinement of hu¬ 
manity, which never refides in any but cul¬ 
tivated minds. It is fometliing nobler than 
innocence, it is the delicacy of refledlion, and 
not the coynefs of ignorance. The referve 
of reafon, which, like habitual cleanlinefs, is 
feldom feen in any great degree, unlefs the 
foul is a five, may eafily bediltinguifhed from 
ruftic fhynefs or wanton Ikittiflmefsj and, fo 

far 
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far from being incompatible with knowledge, 
it is its faireft fruit. What a grofs idea of 
modefty had the writer of the following re¬ 
mark! ‘The lady who afked the queftion 
1 whether women may be inftrufted in the* 

* modem fyftem of botany, confidently with 

* female delicacy ?—was accufed of ridiculous 
‘ prudery: neverthelefs, if 11 k* had propofed 

* the queftion to me, I fhould certainly have 

* anfwered—They cannot.’ Thus is the fair 
book of knowledge to be (hut with an ever- 
lafting feal! On reading fimilar paffages I have 
reverentially lifted up my. eyes, and heart to 
H : m who liveth for ever and ever, and faid, 
3 my Father, haft Thou by the very confti- 
tutionof her nature forbid Thy child tofeek 
Thee in the fair forms of truth? And, can 
her foul be fullied by the knowledge that 
awfully calls her to Thee ? 

I have then philofopbically purfued thefe 
reflections till I inferred that thofe women 
who have moft improved their reafon mult 
have the moft modefty—though a dignified 
fedatenefs of deportment may have fucceeded 
the playful, bewitching bafhfulnefs of youth*. 

* Modefty, is the graceful calm virtue of maturity; 
bafhfulnefs, the charm of vivacious youth. 

T 3 And 
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And thus have I argued. To render chaf- 
tity the virtue from which unfophifticated 
modefty will naturally flow, the attention 
fhould be called away from employments 
•which only exercife the fenfibility; and the 
heart made to beat time to humanity, rather 
than to throb with love. The woman who 
has dedicated a coniiderable portion of her 
timetopurfuits purely intellectual, andwhofe 
afFeftions have been exercifed by humane 
plans pf ufefulnefs, mult have more purity of 
mind, as a natural confequenee, than the 
ignorant beings .whofe time and thoughts 
have been occupied by gay pleafures or 
fchemes to conquer hearts *. The regula¬ 
tion 


* I have converfed, as man with man, with medical 
men, on anatomical fubje&s; and compared ilia proportions 
of the human body with artifts—yet fuch modefty did I 
meet with, that I was never reminded by word or look of 
tr.y fex, of the abfurd rules which make modefty a pharr- 
faical doak of weaknefs. And I am peifuaded that in the 
purfuit of knowledge women would never be infulted by 
fenftble men, and rarely by men of any defeription, if they 
did not by mock modefty remind them that they Were wo¬ 
men: a&uated by the fame fpirit as the Portugueze 1 .dies, 
who would think their charms infulted, if, when left alone 
with a man, he did not, at leaft, attempt to be groftly 

familiar 
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tlon of the behaviour is not modefty, though 
thofe who ftudy rules of decorum are, in ge¬ 
neral, termed modeft women. Make the 
heart clean, let it expand and feel for all that 
is human, inftead of being narrowed by felfilh* 
paffions; and let the mind frequently con¬ 
template fubje&s that exercife theunderftand- 
ing, without heating the imagination, and 
artlefs modefty will give the finifhing touches 
to the pidure. 

She who can difcern the dawn of immor¬ 
tality, in tne ftreaks that (hoot athwart the 
mifty night of ignorance, promifing a clearer 
day, will refped, as a facred temple, the 
body that enfhrines fuch an improvable foul. 
True love, likewife, fpreads this kind of 
myfterious fanclity round the beloved object, 
making the lover moft modeft when in her 
prefence*. So rpferved is affeftion that, 
receiving or returning perfonal endearments, 
it wilhes, not only to fhun the human eye, 
as a kind of profanation; but to ditfufeean 

familiar with their perfons. Men are not always men in 
the company of women, nor would women always remem¬ 
ber that they are women, if they were allowed to acquire 
more understanding. 

* Male or female; for the world contains many mo¬ 
deft men, 

T 4 encircling 
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encircling cloudy obfcurity to (hut out even 
the faucy fparkling funbeams. Yet, that 
affection does not deferve the epithet ofchafte, 
which does not receive a fublime gloom of 
* tender melancholy, that allows the mind for 
a moment to ftandftill and enjoy theprefent 
fatisfa&ion, when a confcioufnefs of the Di¬ 
vine prefence is felt—for this muft ever be the 
food of joy! 

As I have always been fond of tracing to its 
fource in nature any prevailing cuftom, I 
have frequently thought that it was a fenti- 
ment of affeftion 'for whatever had touched 
the perfon of an abfent or loft friend, which 
. gave birth to that refpeft for relicks, fo much 
abufed by felfifh priefts. Devotion, or love, 
may be allowed to hallow the garments as 
well as the perfon; for the lover muft want 
fancy who has not a fort of facred refped for 
the glove or flipper of his miftrefs. He could 
not confound them with vulgar things of the 
fame kind. This fine fentiment, perhaps, 
w ould not bear to be analyzed by the experi¬ 
mental philofopher—but of fuch ftufi is hu¬ 
man rapture made up!—A‘ fhadowy phan¬ 
tom glides before us, obfeuring evfery other 
objeft; yet when the Lfc cloud is grafped, 

the 
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the form melts into common air, leaving a 
folitary void, or fweet perfume, ftolen from 
the violet, that memory long holds dear. 
But, I have tripped unawares on fairy ground, 
feeling the balmy gale of fpring ftealing on 
me, though november frowns. 

As a fex, women are more chafte than men, 
and as modefty is the effeft of chaftity, they 
may deferve to have this virtue afcribed to 
them in rather an appropriated fenfe; yet, I 
muft be allowed to add an hefitating if:—for 
I doubt whether chaftity will produce mo¬ 
defty, though it may propriety of conduct:, 
when it is merely a refpedt for the opinion of 
the world*, and when coquetry and the love¬ 
lorn tales of novelifts employ the thoughts. 
Nay, from experience, and reafon, I fliould 
be led to expedt to meet with more modefty 
amongft men than women, fimply becaufe 
men exercife their underftandings more than 
women. 

But, with refpect to propriety of behavi¬ 
our, excepting one clafs of females, women 
have evidently the advantage. What can be 

* The jmmodeft behaviour of many married women, 
who are neverthelefs faithful to their hulbands’ beds, will 
illuftrate this remark. 


more 
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more dilgufting than, that impudent drofs of 
gallantly, thought fo manly, which makes 
many men ftare infultingly at every female 
they meet ? Can it be termed refpect for the 
fexPNo, thisloofe behaviour fhews fuch ha¬ 
bitual depravity, fuch weaknefs of mind, that 
it is vain to expeCt much public or private vir¬ 
tue, till both men and worpen grow more mo- 
deft—till men, curbing a fenfual fondnefs for 
the fex, or an affectation of manly affurance, 
more properly fpeaking, impudence, treat 
each other with refpeCt—unlefs appetite or 
paffion give the tone, peculiar to it, to their 
behaviour. I mean even perfonal refpect—- 
the modeft refpeCt of humanity, and fellowr 
feeling—not the libidinous mockery of gal¬ 
lantry, nor the infolent condefcenfion of pro¬ 
testor (hip. 

To carry the obfervation ftill further, mo- 
defty muft heartily difclaim, and ref ufe to d w ell 
with that debauchery of mind, which leads p 
man coolly to bring forward, without a blufh, 
indecent allufions, or obfcene witticifms, in 
the prefence of a fellow creature; women are 
now out of the queftion, for then it is brutality. 
RefpeCt for man, as man, is the foundation 
of every noble fentiment. How much more 

modeft 
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modeft is the libertine who obeys the call of 
appetite or fancy, than the lewd joker who 
fets the table in a roar! 

This is one of the many inftances in which 
the fexual diftindtion refpe&ing modefty has 
proved fatal to virtue and happinefs. It is, 
however, carried ftill further, and woman, 
weak woman! made by her education the 
Have of fenfibility, is required, on the moft 
trying occafions, to refill that fenfibility. 

* Can any thing,’ fays Knox, ‘ be more ab- 

* furd than keeping women in a Hate of ig- 

* norance, and yet fo vehemently to infill on 

* their refilling temptation?’—Thus when 
virtue or honour make it proper to check a 
pafllon, the burden is thrown on the weaker 
fhoulders, contrary to reafon and true mo¬ 
defty, which, at leall, Ihould render the felf- 
denial mutual, to fay nothing of the genero- 
fity of bravery, fuppofed to be a manly vir¬ 
tue. 

In the fame llrain runs Rouffeau’s and 
Dr. Gregory’s advice refpe&ing modefty, 
ftrangely mifcalled! for they both defire a 
wife to leave it in doubt whether fenfibility 
or weaknefs led her to her hulband’sarms.— 
The woman is immodeft who can let the 

Ihadow 
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fhadow of fuch a doubt remain in her huf» 
band’s mind a moment. 

But to ftate the fubjeft in a different light. 
—The want of modefty, which 1 principally 
deplore as fubverfive of morality, arifes from 
the ftate of warfare fo ftrenuoufly fupported 
by voluptuous men as the very efience of 
modefty, though, in faft, its bane; becaufe 
it is a refinement on lull, that men fall into 
who have not fufficient virtue to relifii the 
innocent pleafures of love. A man of deli¬ 
cacy carries his notions of modefty ftill fur¬ 
ther, for neither weaknefs nor fenfibility will 
gratify him—he looks for affection. 

Again; men boaft of their triumphs over 
women, what do they boaft of? Truly the 
creature of fenfibility was furprifed by her 
fenfibility into folly—into vice*; and the 
dreadful reckoning falls heavily on her own 
weak head, when reafon wakes. For where 
art thou to find comfort, forlorn and difeon- 
folate one? He who ought to have dire&ed 
thy reafon, and fupported thy weaknefs, has 
betrayed thee! In a dream of paffion thou 
confented to wander through-flowery lawns, 

* The poor moth fluttering round a candle, burns its 
wings. 

and 
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and heedlefsly ftepping over the precipice to 
which thy guide, inftead of guarding, lured 
thee, thou ftarteft from thy dream only to 
face a fneering, frowning world, and to find 
thyfelf alone in a wafte, for he that triumphed 
in thy weaknefs is now purfuing new con- 
quefts; but for thee—there is no redemption 
on this fide the grave!—And what refource 
haft thou in an enervated mind to raife a fink¬ 
ing heart? 

But, if the fexes be really to live in a 
ftate of warfare, if nature have pointed it out, 
let them act nobly, or let [Aide whifper to 
them, that the victory is mean when they 
merely vanquiih fenfibility. The real con- 
queft is that over affedion not taken by fur- 
prife—when, like Heloifa, a woman gives up 
all the world, deliberately, for love. I do not 
now confider the wifdom or virtue of fuch a 
facrifice, I only contend that it was a facri- 
ficeto affection, and not merely to fenfibility, 
though (he had her fhare.—And I muft be 
allowed to call her a modeft woman, before 
I difmifs this part of the fubject, by faying, 
that till men are more chafte women will be 
immodeft. Where, indeed, could modeft 
women find huibands from whom they would 

not 
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not continually turn with difguft ? Mode fly 
muft be equally cultivated by both fexes, or 
it will ever remain a fickly hot-houfe plant, 
whilft the affectation of it, the fig leaf bor¬ 
rowed by wantonnefs, may give a zeft to vo¬ 
luptuous enjoyments. 

Men will probably ftill infift that woman 
ought to have more modefty than man; but 
it is not difpaffionate reafoners who will moft 
earneftly oppofe my opinion. No, they are 
the men of fancy, the favourites of the fex, 
who outwardly ref^edt and inwardly defpife 
the weak creatures whom they thus lport 
with. They cannot fubmit to refign the 
higheft fenfual gratification, nor even to relifh 
the epicurifm of virtue—felf-denial. 

To take another view of e fubjedt, con¬ 
fining my remarks to women. 

The ridiculous falfities* which are told to 
children, from miftaken notions of modefty, 

tend 

* Children very early fee cats with their kittens, birds 
with their young ones, &c. Why then are they not to be 
told that their mothers carry and nourHh them in the fame 
way ? As there would then be no appearance of myftcry 
they would never think of the fubject more. Truth may 
always be told to children, if it be told gnvely ; but it is 
the immodefty of affc&ed modefty, that does all the mif- 

chief j 
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tend very early to inflame their imaginations 
and fet their little minds to work, refpefting 
fubjects, which nature never intended they 
fhould think of till the body arrived at fon^e 
degree of maturity; then the paflions natu¬ 
rally begin to take place of the fenfes, as in- 
ftruments to unfold the underftanding, and 
form the moral charadler. 

In nurferies, and boarding-fchools, I fear, 
girls are firft fpoiled; particularly in the lat¬ 
ter. A number of girls deep in the fame 
room, and wafh together. And though I 
fhould be forry to contaminate an innocent 
creature’s mind by inftilling faife delicacy, or 
thofe indecent prudifh notions, which early 
cautions reipediing the other fex naturally 
engender, 1 fhould be very anxious to pre¬ 
vent their acquiring nafty, or immodeft ha¬ 
bits-, and as many girls have learned very 
nafty tricks, from ignorant fervants, the 


chief j and this fmokc heats the imagination by vainly en¬ 
deavouring to obfeure certain object*. If, indeed, chil¬ 
dren could be kept entiiely from improper company, \ve 
fliould never allud^ to any fuch fubjects; but as this is im- 
poflible, it is bell to tell them the truth, efpecially as fuch 
information, not interefling them, will make no impref- 
fionon their imagination, 
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mixing them thus indifcriminately together* 
is very improper. 

To fay the truth women are, in general, 
too familiar with each other, which leads to 
that grofs degree of familiarity that fo fre¬ 
quently renders the marriage ftate unhappy. 
Why in the name of decency are lifters, fe¬ 
male intimates, or ladies and their waiting- 
women, to be fo grofsly familiar as to forget 
the refpeft which one human creature owes 
to another? That fqueamilli delicacy which 
fhrinks from the moft difgufting offices when 
affection * or humahity lead us to watch at a 
Tick pillow, is defpicable. But, why wo¬ 
men in health lhould be more familiar with 
each other than men are, when they boaft of 
their fuperior delicacy, is a folecifm in man¬ 
ners which I could never folve. 

In order to preferve health and beauty, I 
lhould earneftly recommend frequent ablu¬ 
tions, to dignify my advice that it may not 
offend the faftidious ear j and by example, girls 
ought to be taught to wafti and drefs alone, 

* Affe£fion would rather make one. choofe to perform 
thefe office?, to fpare the delicacy of a friend, by (HU keep¬ 
ing a veil over them, for the pcrfonal hclplcflhefr, pro¬ 
duced by ficknefs, is of an humbling nature. 
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without any diftinction of rank * and if cuf- 
tom fhould make them require fome little 
aflifiance, let them not require it till that 
part of the bufinefs is over which ought never 
to be done before a fellow-creature>; becaufe 
it is an infult to the majefly of human na¬ 
ture. Not on the fcore of modefly, but de¬ 
cency} for the care which fome modeft wo¬ 
men take, making at the fame time a difplay 
of that care, not to let their legs be feen, is 
as childifh as immodefl*. 

I could proceed flill further, till I animad¬ 
verted on fome flill more* nafty cuftoms* 
which men never fall into. Secrets are told 
—where filence ought to reign; and that 
regard to cleanlinefs, which fome religious 
fe£ts have, perhaps, carried too far, efpecially 
the EfTenes, amongft the Jews, by making 
that an infult to God which is only an infult 
to humanity, is violated in a beaftly manner* 
How can delicate women obtrude on notice 
that part of the animal osconomy, which is 


* I remember to have met with a fentenee, in a book of 
education, that made me (mile. ‘ It would be necdlefs to 
‘ caution you jigainft putting your hand, by chance, under 
your neck-handkerchief; for a modeft woman never did 
* fo!’ 


U 
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* lb very difgufting? And is it not very rational 
to conclude, that the women who have not 
been taught to refpedt the human nature of 
their own fex, in thefe particulars, will not 
long refpedl the mere difference of fex in their 
hufbands? After their maidenilh bafhfulnefs 
is once loft, I, in fad!, have generally ob- 
ferved, that women fall into old habits; and 
treat their hufbands as they did their lifters 
or female acquaintance. 

Befides, women from neceffity, becaufe 
their minds are not cultivated, have recourfe 
very often to wKat I familiarly term bodily 
wit; and their intimacies are of the fame 
kind. In fhort, with refpeft to both mind 
and body, they are too intimate. That de¬ 
cent perfonal referve which is the foundation 
of dignity of ciiaradter, muft be kept up be¬ 
tween woman and woman, or their minds 
will never gain ftrength or modefty. 

On this account alfo, I object to many fe¬ 
males being Ihut up together in nurferies, 
fchools, or convents. I cannot recoiled! with¬ 
out indignation, the jokes and hoiden tricks, 
which knots of young women indulge tliem- 
felves in, when in my youth accident threw 
me, an awkward ruftic, in their way. They 

were 
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were almoft on a par with the double mean¬ 
ings, which (hake the convivial table wh.en 
the. glafs has circulated freely. But, it is 
vain to attempt to keep the heart pure, un-* 
lefs the head is furniffied with ideas, and fet 
to work to compare them, in order to acquire 
judgment, by generalizing fimpleones; and 
modefty, by making the underftanding damp 
the fenhbility. 

It may be thought that I lay too great a 
ftrefs on perfonal referve; but it is ever the 
handmaid of modeftv. So that wc: e I to 

■d • 

name the graces that ought to adorn beauty, 
I fhould inftantly exclaim, cleanlinefs, neat- 
nefs, and perfonal referve. It is obvious, I 
fuppofe, that the referve I mean, has nothing 
fexual in it, and that I think it equally nccz f- 
fary in both fexes. So neceffary, indeed,*is 
that referve and cleanlinefs which indolent 
women too often neglect, that I will venture 
to affirm that when two or three women live 
in the fame houfe, the one will be mod: re- 
fpe&ed by the male part of the family, who 
refide with .hem* leaving love entirely out of 
the queflion, who pays this kind of habitual 
refped to her perfon. 


U2 
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When domeftic friends meet in a morning, 
there will naturally prevail an affectionate fe- 
rioufnefs, efpecially, if each look forward to 
. the. difcharge of daily duties; and it may be 
reckoned fanciful, but this fentiment has 
frequently rifen fpontaneoufly in my mind, 
1 have been pleafed after breathing the fweet- 
bracing morning air, to fee the fame kind of 
frefhnefs in the countenances I particularly 
loved; I was glad to fee them braced, as it 
were, for the day, and ready to run their 
courfe with the fun. The greetings of affec¬ 
tion in the morning arc by thefe means more 
refpe&ful than the familiar tendernefs which 
frequently prolongs the evening talk. Nay, 
I have often felt hurt, not to fay difguffed, 
when a friend has appeared, whom I parted 
with full dreffed the evening before, with 
her clothes huddled on, becaufe fhe chofe to 
indulge herfelf in bed till the laft moment. 

Domeftic affe&ion can only be kept alive 
by thefe negledled attentions; yet if men and 
women took half as much pains to drefs habi¬ 
tually neat, as they do to ornament, or rather 
to disfigure, their perfons, much would be 
done towards the attainment of purity of 
mind. But women only drefs to gratify men 

of 
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of gallantry; for the lover is always belt 
pleafed with the fimple garb that fits clofeto 
the ftiape. There is an impertinence in or¬ 
naments that rebuffs affection; becaufe love 
always clings round the idea of home. 

As a f?x, women are habitually indolent; 
and every thing tends to make them fo. I 
do not forget the fpurts of activity which 
fenfibility produces; but as thefe flights of 
feelings only increafe the evil, they are not 
to be confounded with the flow, orderly walk 
of reafon. So great in reality is their mental 
and bodily indolence, that till their body be 
jflrengthenedand their underftariding enlarged 
by active exertions, there is little reafon to 
expert that modefty will take place of bafli- 
fulnefs. They may find it prudent to aflume 
its femblance; but the fair veil will only be 
worn on gala days. 

Perhaps, there is not a virtue that mixes 
fo kindly with every other as modefty.— 
It is the pale moon-beam that renders more 
interefting every virtue it foftens, giving 
mild grandeur to the con trailed horizon. 
Nothing can bq more beautiful than the 
poetical fiflion, which makes Diana with 
her filver crefcent, the goddefs of chaftity. 

U 3 I have 
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I have fometimes thought, that wandering 
with fedate ftep in fome lonely recefs, a mo- 
deft dame of antiquity mull have felt aglow 
of canfcious dignity when, after contemplat¬ 
ing the foft Ihadowy landfcape, {he has in¬ 
vited with placid fervour the mild reflexion of 
her lifter’s beams to turn to her chafte bofom. 

A Chriftian has ftill nobler motives to in¬ 
cite her to preferve her chaftity and acquire 
modefty, for her body has been called the 
Temple of the living God ; of that God who 
requires more than modefty of mien. His eye 

fearcheth the heart; and let her remember, 

« 

that if fine hope to find favour in the fight of 
purity itfelf, her chaftity mull be founded on 
modefty, and not on worldly prudence; or ve¬ 
rily a good reputation will be her only reward j 
for that awful intercourfe, that facred com¬ 
munication, which virtue eftablilhes between 
man and his Maker, muft give rife to the 
wilh of being pure as he is pure l 

After the foregoing remarks, it is almoft 
fuperfluous to add, that I confider all thofe 
feminine airs of maturity, which fucceed 
bafhfulnefs, to which truth is facrificed, to 
iecure the heart of a hulband, or rather to 
force him to be ftill a lover when nature 

would, 
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would, had ftie not been interrupted in her 
operations, have made love give place to 
friendfhip, as immodeft. The tendernefs 
which a man will feel for the mother of his 
children is an excellent fubftitute for the ar-. 
dour of unfatisfied paflion; but to prolong 
that ardour it is indelicate, not to fay immo¬ 
deft, for women to feign an unnatural cold- 
nefs of conftitution. Women as well as men 
ought to have the common appetites and paf- 
fions of their nature, they are only brutal 
when unchecked by reafon: but the obliga¬ 
tion to check them is the duty of mankind, 
not a fexual duty. Nature, in‘thefe refpects, 
may fafely be left to herfelf; let women only 
acquire knowledge and humanity, and love 
will teach them modefty *. There is no need 
offalfehoods, difgufting as futile, for ftudied 
rules of behaviour only impofe on fhallow 
obfervers; a man of fenfe foon fees through, 
and defpifes the affe&ation, 

* The behaviour of many newly married women has 
often difgufted me. They feem anxious never to let their 
hufbands forget the privilege of marriage; and to find no 
pleafure in his fociety unlefs he is a£Hng the lover. Short, 
indeed, mull be the reign of love, when the flame is thus 
ponftantly’blown up, without its receiving any folid fewel! 

U4 The 
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The behaviour of young people, to each 
other, as men and women, is the laft thing 
that fliould be thought of in education. In 
fa£l, behaviour in moft circumftances is now 
. fo tnuch thought of, that fimplicity of cha¬ 
racter is rarely to be feen: yet, if men were 
only anxious to cultivate each virtue, and 
let it take root firmly in the mind, the 
grace refulting from it, its natural exteriour 
mark, would foon ftrip affectation of its 
flaunting plumes; becaufe, fallacious as un- 
ftable, is the conduit that is not founded 
upon truth! 

Would ye, O my fillers, really poffefs 
modefly, ye mull remember that the pof- 
feflion of virtue, of any denomination, is 
incompatible with ignorance and vanity! ye 
mull acquire that fobernefs of mind, which 
the exercife of duties, and the purfuit of 
knowledge, alone infpire, or ye will Hill 
remain in a doubtful dependent fituation, 
and only be loved whilll ye are fair! 
The downcall eye, the rofy blulh, the re¬ 
tiring grace, are all proper in their fea- 
fon j but modefly, being the child of rea- 
fon, cannot long exift with the fenfibility 
fhat is not tempered by reflection. Befides, 

wheq 
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when love, even innocent love, is the whole 
employ of your lives, your hearts will be too 
foft to afford modefty that tranquil retreat, 
where fhe delights to dwell, in dole union 
with humanity. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

MORALITY UNDERMINED BY SEXUAL NO¬ 
TIONS OF THE IMPORTANCE OF A GOOD 
REPUTATION. 


I r has long fince occurred to me that advice 
refpe&ing behaviour, and all the various modes 
of preferving a good reputation, which have 
been fo ftrenuoufly inculcated on the female 
world, were fpecious poifons, that incrufting 
morality eat away the fubftance. And, that 
this meafuring of fhadows produced a falfe 
calculation, becaufe their length depends fo 
much on the height of the fun, and other 
adventitious circumftances. 

Whence arifes the eafy fallacious beha¬ 
viour of a courtier? From his fituation, un¬ 
doubtedly : for {landing in need of depend¬ 
ents, he is obliged to learn the art of deny¬ 
ing without giving offence, and, of evafively 
feeding hope with the chameleon’^ food: 
thus does politenefs {port with truth, and 

eating 
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eating away the fincerity and humanity natu¬ 
ral to man, produce the fine gentleman. 

Women likewife acquire, from a fuppofed 
neceffity, an equally artificial mode of beha¬ 
viour. Yet truth is not with impunity to* 
be fported with, for the pra&ifed diffembler, 
at laft, become the dupe of his own arts, 
lofes that fagacity, which has been juftly 
termed common fenfe; namely, a quick per¬ 
ception of common truths: which are con- 
flantly received as fuch by the unfophifticated 
mind, though % might not have had fuffi- 
cient energy to difcover them itfelf, when 
obfcured by local prejudices. The greater 
number of people take their opinions on trull 
to avoid th&' tro'uble of exercifing their own 
minds, and thefe indolent beings naturally 
adhere to the letter, rather than the fpirit of 
a law, divine or human. ‘ Women,’ lays 
fome author, I cannot recoiled: who, ‘ mind 
* hot what only heaven fees.’ Why, in¬ 
deed, Ihould they ? it is the eye of man that 
they have been taught to dread—and if they 
can lull their Argus to fleep, they feldom think 
of heaven or tbemfelves, becaufe their repu¬ 
tation 1’afe; and it is reputation, ngtehafi- 
tity and all its fair train, that they are em- 

6 ployed 
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ployed to keep free from fpot, not as a vir¬ 
tue, but to preferve their ftation in the world. 

To prove the truth of this remark, I need 
only advert to the intrigues of married wo- 
, meU, particularly in high life, and in coun¬ 
tries where" women are fuitably married, ac¬ 
cording to their refpeftive ranks, by their 
parents. If an innocent girl become a prey 
to love, fhe is degraded for ever, though her 
mind was not polluted by the arts which 
married women, under the convenient cloke 
of marriage, pratlife; nor has fhe violated 
any duty—but the duty of refpe&ing herfelf. 
The married woman, on the contrary, breaks 
a mod facred engagement, and becomes a 
cruel mother when fhe is a falfe and faith- 
lefs wife. If her hufband have flill an af¬ 
fection for her, the arts which fhe muft 
praCtife to deceive him, will render her the 
mod contemptible of human beings; and, at 
any rate, the contrivances neceffary to pre¬ 
ferve appearances, will keep her mind in that 
childifh, or vicious, tumult, which deftroys 
all its energy. Befides, in time, like thofe 
people who habitually take pordials to raife 
their fpirits, fhe will want an intrigue to give 
life to her thoughts, having loft all relifh for 

pleafures 
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pleafures that are not highly feafoned by hope 
or fear. 

Sometimes married women acl ftill more 
audaciouflyj I will mention an inftance. 

A woman of quality, notorious for her gal-" 
lantries, though as fhe ftill lived with her huf- 
band, nobody chofe to place her in the clafs 
where fhe ought to have been placed, made a 
point of treating with the moft infulting con¬ 
tempt a poor timid creature, abafhed by a 
fenfe of her former weaknefs, whom a neigh¬ 
bouring gentleman had feduced and after¬ 
wards married. This woiban* had actually 
confounded virtue with reputation; and, I 
do believe, valued herfelf on the propriety of 
her behaviour before marriage, though when 
once fettled to the fatisfa&ion of her fa¬ 
mily, ftie and her lord were equally faithlefs, 
—fo that the half alive heir to an immenfe 
cftate came from heaven knows where ! 

To view this fubject in another light. 

1 have known a number of women who, 
if they did not love their hufbands, loved no¬ 
body elie, give themfelves entirely up to 
vanity and diffipation, neglesfting every do- 
meftic duty; nay, even fquandering away 
all the money which fhould have been faved 

for 
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for their helplefs younger children, yet have 
plumed themfelves on their unfullied reputa¬ 
tion, op if the whole compafs of their duty as 
, wives and mothers was only to preferve it. 
Whilft other indolent women, negle&ing 
every perfonal duty, have thought that they 
deferved their hufbands’ affection, becaufe, for- 
footh, they afred in th is refpect with propriety. 

Weak minds are always fond of refling in 
the ceremonials of duty, but morality offers 
much Ampler motives} and it were to be 
wifhed that fuperficial moralifts had faid lefs 
refpe&ing behaviour, and outward obfervan- 
ces, for unlefs virtue, of any kind, be built on 
knowledge, it will only produce a kind of 
infipid decency. Refped for the opinion of 
the world, has, however, been termed the 
principal duty of woman in the moft exprefs 
words, for RoufTeau declares, * that reputa- 

* tion is no lefs indifpenfable than chaftity.’ 

* A man,’ adds he,' fecure in his own good 
‘ conduct, depends only on himfelf, and 
c may brave the public opinion} but a wo- 

* man, in behaving well, performs but half 

* her duty} as what is thought of her, is as 

* important to her as what fhe really is. It 
' follows hence, that the fyflem of a wo- 
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* man’s education fhould, in this refpeS, be 
‘ dire&ly contrary to that of ours. Opinion 

* is the grave of virtue among the men; but 
‘ its throne among women.’ It is ffridtly 
logical to infer that the virtue that refts on* 
opinion is merely worldly, and that it is the 
virtue of a being to whom reafon has been 
denied. But, even with refpeft to the opinion 
©f the world, I am convinced that this clafs 
of reafoners are miftaken. 

This regard for reputation, independent of 
its being one of the natural rewards of vir¬ 
tue, however, took its rife-from a caufe that 
I have already deplored as the grand fource of 
female depravity, the impoffibility of regain¬ 
ing refpe&ability by a return to virtue, though 
men preferve theirs during the indulgence of 
vice. It was natural for women then to en¬ 
deavour to preferve what once loft—was loft 
for ever, till this care fwallowing up every 
other care, reputation for chaftity, became 
the one thing needful to the fex. But vain 
is the fcrupulofity of ignorance, for neither 
religion nor virtue, when they refide in the 
heart, require fhch a puerile attention to mere 
ceremonies, becaufe the behaviourmuft, upon 

the 
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the whole, be proper, when the motive is 
pure. 

To fupport my opinion I can produce very 
refpe&able authority; and the authority of a 
•cool reafoner ought to have weight to enforce 
confederation, though not to eftablifh a fen- 
timent. Speaking of the general laws of mo¬ 
rality, Dr. Smith obfervers,—That by fome 

* very extraordinary and unlucky circum- 

* ftance, a good man may come to be fuf- 

* pe&ed of a crime of which he was altogether 

* incapable, and upon that account be moft 

* unjuftly exppfed for the remaining part of 

* his life to the horror and averfion of man- 
« kind. By an accident of this kind he may 
c be faid to lofe his all, notwithftanding his 

* integrity and juftice, in the fame manner 
« as a cautious man, notwithftanding his 
« utmoft circumfpe&ion, may be ruined by 
« an earthquake or an inundation. Accidents 

* of the firft kind, however, are perhaps ftiil 

* more rare, and ftiil more contrary to the 

* common courfe of things than thofe of the - 
« fecond; and it ftiil remains true, that the 

« pra&ife of truth, juftice, and humanity, 

‘ is a certain and almoft infallible method of 
1 * acquiring 
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* acquiring what thofe virtues chiefly aim at, 

* the confidence and love of thofe we live 

* with. A perfon may be eafily mifrepre- 

* fented with regard to a particular action; 

* but it is fcarce po/fible that he fhould be fo 

* with regard to the general tenor of his con- 

* duCt. An innocent man may be believed 

* to have done wrong: this, however, will 
1 rarely happen. On the contrary, the efta- 

* blifhed opinion of the innocence of his man- 
1 ners will often lead us to abfolve him 

* where he has really been in the fault, not- 
*- withftanding very firong prefumptions.’ 

I perfectly coincide in opinion with this 
writer, for I verily believe that few of either 
fex were ever defpifed for certain vices with¬ 
out deferving to be defpifed. I fpeak not of 
the calumny of the moment, which hovers 
over a character, like one of the denfe morning 
fogs of November, over this metropolis, till it 
gradually fubfides before the common light of 
day, I only contend that the daily conduCt of 
the majority prevails to /tamp their character 
with the impreflion of truth. Quietly does 
the clear light, fhining day after day, refute 
the ignorant furmife, or malicious tale, which 
has thrown dirt on a-pure character. A 
falfe light diftorted, for a fhort time, its fha- 

X dow 
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dow—reputation j but it feldom fails to be¬ 
come juft When the cloud is difperfed that 
produced the miftake in vifion. 

Many people, undoubtedly, in feveral re- 
Tpects obtain a better reputation than, ftri&ly 
fpeaking, they deferve; for unremitting in- 
duftry will moftly reach its goal in all races. 
They who only ftrive for this paltry prize, 
like the Pharifees, who prayed at the corners 
of ftreets, to be feen of men, verily ob¬ 
tain the reward they feek; for the heart of 
man cannot be read by man! Still the fair 
fame that is’ nafurally refle&ed by good ac¬ 
tions, when the man is only employed to 
direct his fteps aright, regardlefs of the look¬ 
ers-on, is, in general, not only more true, but 
more fure. 

. 'There are, it is true, trials when the good 
man muft appeal to God from the injuftice of * 
man; and amidft the whining candour or 
hidings of envy, ereft a pavilion in his own 
mind to retire to till the rumour be overpaft j 
nay, the darts of undeferved cenfure may 
pierce an innocent tender bofom through 
with many forrowsj but thefe are all excep¬ 
tions to general rules. And it is according 
to common laws that human behaviour 
ought to be regulated. The eccentric orbit 

of 
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of the <fomet never influences aftronomical 
calculations relpe&ing the invariable order 
eftabliflied in the motion of the principal 
bodies of the folar fyftem. 

I will then venture to affirm, that after a 
man is arrived at maturity, the general out¬ 
line of his character in the world is juft, al¬ 
lowing for the before-mentioned exceptions 
to the rule. I do not fay that a prudent, 
worldly-wife man, with only negative vir¬ 
tues and qualities, may not fometimes obtain 
a fmoother reputation than ja wifer or a 
better man. So far from it, that I am apt 
to conclude from experience, that where the 
virtue of two people is nearly equal, the moft 
negative character will be liked beft by the 
world at large, whilft the other may have 
more friends in private life. But the hills 
and dales, clouds and funfhine, confpicuous 
in the virtues of great men, fet off each other; 
and though they afford envious weaknefs a 
fairer mark to {hoot at, the real character 
will ftill work its way to light, though 
befpattered by weak affe&ion, or ingenious 
malice * 

* I allude to various biographical writings, but particu¬ 
larly to BofwelFs Life of Johnfon. 

X 2 With 
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With refpeft to that anxiety to preferve a 
reputation hardly earned, which leads faga- 
cious people to analyze it, I fhall not make 
•the-obvious comment j but I am afraid that 
morality is very* infidioufly undermined, in 
the female world, by the attention being turned 
to the fliew' inftead of the fubftance. A Am¬ 
ple thing is thus made ftrangely complicated; 
nay, fometimes virtue and its fliadow are fet 
at variance. We fliould never, perhaps, have 
heard of Lucre: ia, had flie died to preferve 
her chaftity inftead of her reputation. If we 
really deferve ‘our own good opinion we ftiall 
commonly be refpedted in the world j but if 
we pant after higher improvement and higher 
attainments, it is not fufficient to view our- 
ielves as we fuppofe that we are viewed by 
others, though this has been ingenioufly ar¬ 
gued, as the foundation of our moral fenti- 
ments*. Becaufe each by-ftander may have 
his own prejudices, befide the prejudices of 
his age or country. We fliould rather endea¬ 
vour to view ourfelves as we fuppofe that 
Being views us who feeth each thought ripen 
into a&ion, and whofe judgment never 

* Smith. 

fwerves 
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fwerves from the eternal rale of right. Righ¬ 
teous are all his # judgments—juft as merciful! 

The humble mind that feekethto find-fayour 
in His fight, and calmly examines its conduct 
when only His prefence is felt, will feldorr? 
form a very erroneous opinion of its own vir¬ 
tues. During the ftill hour of felf-colle£tion 
the angry brow of offended juftice will be 
fearfully deprecated, or the tie which draws 
man to the Diety will be recognized in the 
pure lentiment of reverential adoration, that 
fwells the heart without exciting any tumul¬ 
tuous emotions. In thefe.folemn moments 
man difcovers the germ of thofe vices, which 
like the Java tree (hed a peftiferous vapour 
around—death is in the (hade! and he per¬ 
ceives them without abhorrence, becaufe he 
feels himfslf drawn by fome cord of love to 
all his fellow-creatures, for whofe follies he 
is anxious to find every extenuation in their 
nature—in himfelf. If I, he may thus argue, 
wh'o exercife my own mind, and have been 
refined by tribulation, find the ferpent’s egg in 
fome fold of my heart, and crufh it with 
difficulty, ftiaIl*not I pity thofe who have 
ftamped»with lefs vigour, or who have heed- 
lefsly nurtured the infidious reptile till it 
poifoned the vital ftream it fucked? Can I, 

X 3 confcious 
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confcious of my fecret fins, throw off my 
fellow-creatures, and calmly, fee them drop 
into the chafm of perdition, that yawns to 
receive them.—No! no! The agonized heart 
will cry with fuffocating impatience—I too 
am a man! and have vices, hid perhaps, from, 
human eye, that bend me to the duft before 
God, and loudly tell me, when all is mute, 
that we are formed of the fame earth, and 
breathe the fame element. Humanity thus 
rifes naturally out of humility, and twifts the 
cords of love that in various convolutions en¬ 
tangle the heart.. 

This fympathy extends ftill further, till 3 
man well pleafed obferves force in arguments 
that do not carry convidion to his own bo- 
fbm, and he gladly places in the faireft light, 
to himfelf, the fliews of reafon that have led 
others aftray, rejoiced to find fome reafon in 
all the errors of man; though before con¬ 
vinced that he who rules the day makes his 
fun to fhine on all. Yet, fhaking hands thus 
as it were with corruption, one foot on earth, 
the other with bold ftride mounts to heaven, 
and claims kindred with fuperiour natures. 
Virtues, unobferved by man, drop their balmy 
fragrance at this cool hour, aud the thirfty 

land, 
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land, refrefhed by the pure dreams of comfort 
that fuddenly gufh out, is crowned with find¬ 
ing verdure; this is the living green on which 
that eye may look with complacency that is, 
too pure to behold iniquity i 

But my Ipirits flag; and I muft filently 
indulge the reverie thefe reflections lead to, 
unable to defcribe the fentiments, that have 
calmed my foul, when watching the riling 
fun, a foft Ihower drizzling through.the leaves 
of neighbouring trees, feemed to fall on my 
languid, yet tranquil fpirits, to cool the heart 
that had been neated by the^paflions which 
reafon laboured to tame. 

The leading principles which run through 
all my difquilitions, would render it unnecef- 
fary to enlarge on this fubject, if a conftant 
attention to keep the varnilh of the character 
frelh, and in good condition,*were not often 
inculcated as the fum total of female duty; if 
rules to regulate the behaviour, and to pre- 
ferve the reputation, did not too frequently 
fuperfede moral obligations. But, with re- 
fpeCl to reputation, the attention is confined 
to a Angle virtue—chaflity. If the honour 
of a wofnan, as it is abfurdly called, be fafe, 
file may negleCl every focial duty; nay, ruin 

X 4 her 
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her family by gaming and extravagance; yet 
ftiil prefent a fhamelefs front—for truly (he is 
an honourable woman! 

Mrs. Macaulay has juftly obferved, that 

* there is but one fault which a woman 

* of honour may not commit with impunity.’ 
She then juftly and«humanely adds— 1 This 

* has given rife to the trite andfoolilh obfer- 

* vation, that the firft fault againft chaftity 
‘ in woman has a radical power to deprave 

* the character. But no fuch frail beings 

* come out of the hands of nature. The 

* human mind is built of nobler materials 

* than to be eafdy corrupted; and with all 

* their difadvantages of fituation and educa- 

* tion, women feldom become entirely aban- 
1 doned till they are thrown into a ftate of 

* defperation, by the venomous rancour of 

* their own fex.’ 

But, in proportion as this regard for the re¬ 
putation of chaftity is prized by women, it is 
defpifed by men: and the two extremes are 
equally deftrudlive to morality. - 
*Men are certainly more under the in¬ 
fluence of their appetites than women; and 
their appetires are more depraved by unbridled 
indulgence and the faftidious contrivances of 

fatiety. 
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fatiety. Luxury has introduced a refinement 
in eating, that deftroys the conftitution j and, 
a degree of gluttony which is fo beaftly, that 
a perception of feemlinefs of behaviour muft > 
be worn out before one being could eat im¬ 
moderately in the prefence of another, and 
afterwards complain of the oppreflion that his 
intemperance naturally produced. Some wo¬ 
men, particularly French women, have alfo 
loft a fen fe of decency in this refpe&j for 
they will talk very calmly of an indigeftion. 
It were to be wifhed that idlenefs was not 
allowed to generate, on IftC' rank foil of 
wealth, thofe fwarms of fummer infers that 
feed on putrefaction, we fhould not then be 
difgufted by the fight of fuch brutal excefles. 

There is one rule relative to behaviour that, 
I think, ought to regulate every other; and 
it is Amply to cheriih fuch an habitual refpeCt 
for mankind as may prevent us from difguft- 
ing a fellow-creature for the fake of a prefent 
indulgence. The fhameful indolence of many 
married women, and others a little advanced' 
in life, frequently leads them to fin againft 
delicacy. For,* though convinced that the 
perfon fs the band of union between the 
fexes, yet, how often do they from fheer in¬ 
dolence, 
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dolence, or, to enjoy fome trifling indul¬ 
gence, difguft? 

The depravity of the appetite which brings 
the fexes together, has had a Hill more fatal 
* effect. Nature muft ever be the ftandard of 
tafte, the gauge of appetite—yet how grofsly 
is nature infulted by the voluptuary. Leav¬ 
ing the refinements of love out of the ques¬ 
tion} nature, by making the gratification of 
aa appetite, in this refpeft, as well as every 
other, a natural and imperious law to pre- 
ferve the fpecies, exalts the appetite, and 
mixes a little mind and affection with a fen- 
fual guft. The feelings of a parent min¬ 
gling with an inftinft merely animal, give it 
dignity and the man and woman often 
meeting oil account of the child, a mutual 
intereft and*affe6Hon is excited by the exer- 
cife of a common fympa»hy. Women then 
having necefTarily fome duty to fulfil, more 
noble than to adorn their perfons, would not 
contentedly be the flaves of cafual luft •, which 
is now the fituation of a very confiderable 
number who are, literally fpeaking, Handing 
difhes to which every glutton may have ac- 
cefs. 
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I may be told that great as this enormity is, 
it only affefts a devoted part of the fex—-de¬ 
voted for the falvation of the reft. But, falfe 
as every affertion might eafily be proved, that 
recommends the fan&ioning a fmall evil to* 
produce a greater good j the mifchief does not 
ftop here, for the moral character, and peace 
of mind, of the chafter part of the fex, is un¬ 
dermined by the conduct of the very women 
to whom they allow no refuge from guilt: 
whom they inexorably confign to the exer- 
cife of arts that lure their hufbaads from 
them, debauch their fons, -ajid force them, 
let not modeft women ftart, to a flume, in 
fome degree, the fame charafter themfelves. 
For I will venture to aflert, that all the caufes 
of female weaknefs, as well as depravity, which 
I have already enlarged on, branch out of one 
grand caufe—want of chaftity in men. 

This intemperance, fo prevalent, depraves 
the appetite to fuch a degree, that a wanton 
ftimulus is necefiary to roufe it j but the pa¬ 
rental defign of nature is forgotten, and the 
mere perfon, and that for a moment, alone 
engrofles the thoughts. So voluptuous, in¬ 
deed, often grows the luftful prowler, that 
he refines on female foftnefs. Something 

more 
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more foft than woman is then fought forj 
till, in Italy and Portugal, men attend the 
. levees of equivocal beings, to figh for more 
than female languor. 

' To fatisfy this genus of men, women are, 
made fyftematically voluptuous, and though 
they may not all carry their libertinifm to 
the fame height, yet this heartlefs intercourfe 
with the fex, which they allow themfelves, 
depraves both fexes, becaufe the tafte of men 
is vitiated; and women, of all claffes, natu¬ 
rally fquare their behaviour to gratify the 
tafte by whiclufoey obtain pleafure and power. 
Women becoming, confequently, weaker, in 
mind and body, than they ought to be, were 
one of the grand ends of- their being taken 
into the account, that of bearing and nurfing 
children, have not fufficient ftrength to dis¬ 
charge the firft duty of a mother; and facri- 
ficing to lafcivioufnefs the parental affection, 
that ennobles inftiwft, either deftroy the 
embryo in the womb, or caft it off when 
born. Nature in every thing demands re- 
fpe&, and thofe who violate her laws feldom 
violate them with impunity. The weak 
enervated women who particularly catch the 
attention of libertines, are unfit to be mo¬ 
thers, 
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thers, though they may conceive} fo that 
the rich fenfualift, who has rioted among 
women, fpreading depravity and mifery, when 
he wifhes to perpetuate his name, receives 
from his wife only an half-formed being* 
that inherits both its father’s and mother’s 
weaknefs. 

Contrafling the humanity of the prelent 
age with the barbarifm of antiquity, great 
flrefs has been laid on the favage cuflom of 
expefing the children whom their parents 
could not maintain; whilft the man of fenfi- 
bility, who thus, perhaps, ©©©plains, by his 
promifeuous amours produces a mold deflruc- 
tive barrennefs and contagious flagitioufnefs 
of manners. Surely nature never intended 
that women, by fatisfying an appetite, Ihould 
fruflrate the very purpofe for which it was 
implanted ? 

I have before obferved, that men ought to 
maintain the women whom they have fe H ..J; 
tins would be one means of reforming female 
manners, and flopping an abufe that has an 
equally fatal effe£l on population and morals. 
Another, nolefs obvious, would be to turn the 
attention of woman to the real virtue of chaf- 
tity; for to little refpeft has that woman a 

claim, 
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claim, on the fcore of modefly, though her 
xeputation may be white as the driven fnow, 
who fmiles on the libertine whilft (he fpurns 
the viftims of his lawlefs appetites and their 
‘ own folly. 

Befides, fire has a taint of the fame folly, 
pure as fhe efteems herfelf, when fhe ftudi- 
oufly adorns her perfon only to be feen by 
men, to excite refpe&ful fighs, and all the 
idle homage of what is called innocent gal¬ 
lantry. Did women really refpefl virtue for 
its own fake, they would not feek for a com- 
penfation in vassfty, for the felf-denial which 
they are obliged to pradife to preferve their 
reputation, nor would they aflociate with 
men who fet reputation at defiance. 

The two fexes mutually corrupt and im¬ 
prove each other. This I believe to be an 
indifputable truth, extending it to every vir¬ 
tue. Chaftity, modefty, public fpirit, and 
all the noble train of virtues, on which focial 
virtue and happinefs are built, fliould beun- 
derftood and cultivated by all mankind, or 
they will be cultivated to little effect. And, 
inftead of furnifhing the vicious or idle with 
a pretext for violating fome facred duty, by 
terming it a fexual one, it would be wifer to 
• (hew 
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fhew that nature has not made any difference, 
for that the unchafte man doubly defeats the 
purpofeof nature, by rendering women barren, 
and deftroying his own conftitution, though 
he avoids the fhame that purfues the crime in' 
the ojjier fex. Thefe are the phyfical confe- 
quences, the moral are ftill more alarming* 
for virtue is only a nominal diftinCtion when 
the duties of citizens, hufbands, wives, fa¬ 
thers, mothers, and directors of families, be¬ 
come merely the felfifh ties of convenience. 

Why then do philofophers look for public 
fpirit ? Public fpirit muft bo-nurtured by pri¬ 
vate virtue, or it will refemble the factitious 
fentiment which makes women careful to pre- 
ferve^their reputation, and men their honour. 
A fentiment that often exifts unfupported by- 
virtue, unfupported by that fublime morality 
which makes the habitual breach of one duty 
a breach of the whole moral law. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

OF THE PERNICIOUS EFFECTS WHICH ARISE 
FROM THE UNNATURAL DISTINCTIONS 
ESTABLISHED IN SOCIETY. 

From the refpeft paid to property flow, as 
from a poifoned fountain, moft of the evils 
and vices which render this world fuch a 
dreary fcene -t8 the contemplative mind. 
For it is in the moft poliflied fociety that 
noifome reptiles and venomous ferpents lurk 
under the rank herbage; and there is volup- 
tuoufnefs pampered by'the ftill fultry air, 
' which relaxes every good aupofition before it 
ripens into virtue. 

One clafs preffes on another; for all are 
aiming to procure refpect on account of their 
property: and property, once gained, will 
procure the refpect due only to talents and 
virtue. Men negled the duties incumbent 
on man, yet are treated like demi-gods; reli¬ 
gion is alfo feparated from morality by a cere¬ 
monial veil, yet men wonder that the world 
i is 
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is almoft, literally fpeaking, a den of (harpers 
or oppreflers. 

There is a homely proverb, which fpeaks 
a fhrewd truth, that whoever the devil finds 
idle he will employ. And what but habi¬ 
tual idlenefs can hereditary wealth and titles 
produce ? For man is fo conftituted that he 
can only attain a proper ufe of his faculties 
by exerciling them, and will not exercife 
them unlefs necefiity, of fome.kind, firft fet 
the wheels in motion. Virtue ‘ikewife cm 
only be acquired by the difeharge of relative 
duties; but the importance..of tk.fc fi.c red 
duties will fcarcely be felt by the being v. ho 
is cajoled out of his humanit y by the flattery 
of Ac'.phants. There null bera^t, equality 
eftabuihed in fociety, or morality wifi never 
gain ground, and mis virtuous equality will 
not reft firmly even when founded on a rock, 
if one half of mankind be chained to its out¬ 
turn by fate, for they wiii be continually un¬ 
dermining it through ignorance or pride. 

It is vain to expeii virtue from women till 
they are, in fome degree, independent of 
men; nay, it is vmin to exped that iirength. 
of natura’uaffedVion, which would make them 
good wives and mothers. Wifilft they are 
abfolutely dependent on their huibands they 

Y will 
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will be cunning, mean, and felfifh, and the 
men who can be gratified?Jby the fawning 
fondnefs of fpaniel-like affedlion, have not 
much delicacy, for love is not to be bought, 
‘in any fenfe of the words, its filken wings are 
inflantly fhrivellcd up when any thing be- 
fxde a return in kind is fought. Yet whilft 
wealth enervates men; and women live, as 
it were, by their perfonal charms, how can 
we expect them to difcharge thofe ennobling 
duties which equally require exertion and 
felf-denial. Hereditary property fophifticates 
the mind, and jthe unfortunate victims to it, 
if I may fo exprefs my-felf, fwathedfrom their 
birth, feldom exert the locomotive faculty 
Of body or mind; and, thus viewing every 
thing through one medium, and that a falfe 
one, they are unable to difcern in what true 
merit and happinefs confift. Falfe, indeed, 
muft be the light when the drapery of fitua- 
tion hides the man, and makes him italk in 
mafquerade, dragging from one feene of dif- 
fipation to another the nervclefs limbs that 
hang with ftupid Iiftleffnefs, and rolling round 
the vacant eye which plainly tells us that 
there is no mind at home. « 

I mean, therefore, to infer that the fociety 
is not properly organized which does not 

compel 
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compel men ancLwomen to difcharge their 
refpeftive duties,making it the only way 
to acquire that countenance from their fel¬ 
low-creatures, which every human being 
wilhes fome way to attain. The refpeft, 
confequently, which is paid to wealtir and, 
mere perfonal charms, is a true north-eaft 
blaft, that blights the tender blotlbms of affec¬ 
tion and virtue. Nature has wifely attached 
affe tions to duties, to l'weeten toil, and to 
give that vigour to the exertions of reafon 
which only the heart can give. But, the 
affeclion which is put on merely becaufe it is 
the appropriated intignia of a certain chai after, 
when its duties are not fulfilled, is one of the 
emjlfy compliments which vice and folly are 
obliged to pay to virtue and the real nature of 
things. 

To illuftrate my opinion, I need only ob- 
ferve, that when a woman is admired lor her 
beauty, and fullers herielf to be fofar intoxi¬ 
cated by the. admiration (he receives, as to 
negleft to difcharge the indifpenfabieduty of 
a mother, (he fins againft herielf by neglect- 
ingtocul'ivatean affection that wouldequally 
tend to make her ufeful and happy. True 
happinefs, I mean all the contentment, and 

Y 2 virtuous 
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virtuous fatisfa&ion, that can be fnatched in 
this imperfe£t date, munrarife from well 
regulated affections; and an affection in¬ 
cludes a duty. Men are not aware of the 
mifery they caufe, and the vicious weaknefs 
theycheridi, by only inciting women to ren¬ 
der themfeives pleating; they do notconfider 
that they thus make natural and artificial 
duties clafh, by facrificing the comfort and 
refped^tbility of a woman’s life to voluptu¬ 
ous notions of beauty, when in nature they 
all harmonize. 

Cold would be the heart of a hufband, were 
he not rendered unnatural by early debau¬ 
chery, who did not feel more delight at fee¬ 
ing his child fuckled by its mother, than the 
mod artful wanton tricks could ever raifej 
yet this natural way of cementing the ma¬ 
trimonial tie, and twilling edeem with fonder 
recollections, wealth leads women to fpurn. 
To preferve their beauty, and wear the 
flowery crown of the day, which gives them 
a kind of right to reign for a Ihort time over 
the fex, they negle£l to damp impreffions on 

their hufbands’ hearts, that would be remem- 

« 

bered with more tcndernefs when the fnow 
on the head began to chill the bofom, than 
8 even 
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even their virgin,charms. The maternal fo- 
licitudeofa reafoftable affectionate woman is 
very interefting, and the chaftened dignity 
with which a mother returns the careffes that , 
fhe and her child receive from a father who 
has been fulfilling the ferious duties of his 
ftation, is not only a refpeetable, but a beau¬ 
tiful fight. So fingular, indeed, are my feel¬ 
ings, and I have endeavoured not to catch 
factitious ones, that after having been fa¬ 
tigued with the fight of infipid grandeur and 
the flavifh ceremonies that with cumberous 
pomp fupplied the place of domeltic affections, 

I have turned to fume other feene to relieve 
mv eye by ref ling it on the refrefhing green 
every where flattered by nature. I have then 
viewed with 'pleafure a, woman mining her 
children, and dilcharging the duties of her 
ftation with, perhaps, merely a fervant maid 
to take off her hands the fervile part of the 
houfehold bufinefs. I have feen her prepare 
herfelf and children, with only the luxury of 
cleanlinefs, to receive her hufband, who re¬ 
turning weary home in the evening tound 
finding babes and a clean hearth. My heart 
has loitered in the tnidft of the group, and 
haseven throbbed with fympathetic emotion, 

y 3 
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when the fcraping of the well known foot 
hat. raffed a pleafing tumult. " 1 

Whilft my benevolence has been gratified 
, by contemplating this artlels picture, I have 
thought that a couple of this defcription, 
equally necell’ary and independent of each 
other, becaufe each fulfilled the rdpective 
duties of their fbtion, poflefied all that life 
could give.—Raifed fufficiently above abjedl 
poveity not to be obliged to weigh the con- 
fequence of every farthing they fpend, and 
having fufficient to prevent their attending to 
a frigid fyftem of ceconomy. which nar¬ 
rows both heart and mind, I declare, fo 
vulgar are my conceptions, that 1 know not 
what is wanted to render this the happieft as 
well a. 1 the moft refpedbble fituatiori in the 
world, but a tafi.e for literature, to throw a 
little variety and intereft into focial converfe, 
and forne iuperfluous money to give to the 
needy and to buy books.' For it is not plea- 
far.t v hen the heart is opened by com pa Hi on 
and the head active in arranging plans of ufe- 
fuli efs, to have a prim urchin continually 
twitching back the elbow to prevent the 
hand from diawing cut an almoft empty 
purfe, whifpering at the fame time fume 

prudential 
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prudential maxim about the priority of 
juftice. 

Deftru&ive, however, as riches and inhe¬ 
rited honours are to the human chara&er, 
women are more debafed and cramped, if 
poflible, by them, than men, becaufe men 
may ftill, in fome degree, unfold their facul¬ 
ties by becoming foldiers and ftatefmen. 

As foldiers, I grant, they can now only 
gather, for the moft part, vain glorious lau¬ 
rels, whilft: they adjuft to a hair the Eu¬ 
ropean balance, taking efpecial care that no 
bleak northern nook or found incline the 
beam. But the days of true heroifm are 
over, when a citizen fought for his country 
like a Fabricius or a Wafhington, and then 
returned to his farm to let his virtuous fer¬ 
vour run in a more placid, but hot a lefs 
falutary, ftream. No, our Britifh heroes are 
oftener fent from the gaming table than from 
the plow; and their paffions have been rather 
inflamed by hanging with dumb fufpenfe on 
the turn of a die, than fublimated by panting 
after the adventurous march of virtue in the 
hiftoric page. * 

The ft'atefman, it is true, might with more 
propriety quit the Faro Bank, or card-table, to 

Y 4 guide 
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guide the helm, for he has ftill but to fliuffle 
and trick. The whole fyftem of Britifh. po¬ 
litics, if iyftem it may courteouflv be called, 
confiftingin multiplying dependents and con¬ 
triving taxes which grind the poor to pamper 
the rich; thus a war, or any wild goofe chace, 
is, as the vulgar ufe the phrafe, a lucky turn¬ 
up of patronage for the minifter, whole chief 
merit is the art of keeping himfelf in place. 
It is not neccffary then that he fliould have 
bowels for the poor, fo he canfecure for his 
family the odd trick. Or fhould lome Ihevv 
of relpecf, for what is termed with ignorant 
oftentation an Engiifhman’s hi;th-right, be 
expedient to butble the gruff niaftiff that he 
has to lead by the nofe, he can make an empty 
fhew, very fafely, by giving his Angle voice, 
and fuffering his light fquadron to file off’ to 
the other fide. And when a quefiion of hu¬ 
manity is agitated he may dip a lop in the 
milk of human kindnefs, to Iilence Cerberus, 
and talk of the intereft which his heart takes 
in an attempt to make the earth no longer 
cry for vengeance as it fucks in its children’s 
blood, though his cold hand may at the very 
moment rivet their chains, by fan&ioning 

the 
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the abominable trafEck. A minifter is no 
longer a minifter, than while he' can carry a 
point, which he is determined to carry.—Yet 
it is nor necelfary that a minifter ftiould fed 
like a man, when a bold pufti might fhake 
his feat. 

But, to have done with thefe epifodical 
obfervations, let me return to the morefpe- 
cious flavery which chains the very foul of 
woman, keeping her for ever under the bond- 
age of ignorance. 

The prepofterousdiftindionsofrank,which 
render civilization a curfe, by dividing the 
world between voluptuous tyrants, and cun¬ 
ning envious dependents, corrupt, almoft 
equally, every clafs of people, becaufe refpec- 
tability is not attached to the difeharge of the 
relative duties of life, but to the ftation, and 
when the duties are not fulfilled the affedions 
cannot gain fufficient ftrength to fortify the 
virtue of which they are the natural reward. 
Still there are fome loop-holes out of which a 
man may creep, and dare to think and aft 
forhimfelf; but for a woman it is an herculean 
talk., becaufe flic has difficulties peculiar to her 
fex to overcome, which require almoft fuper- 
human powers. 


A truly 
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A truly benevolent legiflator always endea¬ 
vours to make it the intereft of each indivi¬ 
dual to be virtuous; and thus private virtue 
becoming the cement of public happinefs, an 
•orderly whole is confolidated by the tendency 
of all the parts towards a common centre. 
But, the private or public virtue of woman is 
very problematical; for Roufleau, and a nu¬ 
merous lift of male writers, infift that (he 
(hould all her life be fubje&ed to a fevere 
reftraint, that of propriety. Why fubjed 
her to propriety—blind propriety, if (he be 
capable of ading from a nobler fpring, if (he 
be an heir of immortality ? Is fugar always to 
be produced by vital blood ? Is one half of the 
human fpecies, like the poor African (laves, 
tobefubjed: to prejudices that brutalize them, 
when principles would be a furer guard, only 
to fweeten the cup of man? Is not this indi¬ 
rectly to deny woman reafon ? for a gift is a 
mockery, if it be unfit for ufe. 

Women are, in common with men, ren¬ 
dered weak and luxurious by the relaxing 
pleafures which wealth procures; but added 
to this they are made (laves to their perfons, 
and muft render them alluring that m'an may 

lend 
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lend them his- reafon to guide their tottering 
fteps aright. Or fivmld they be ambitious, 
they rrpift govern their tyrants by finifter 
tricks / for without rights there cannot be 
any incumbent duties. The laws refpeftin]? 
woman, which I mean to difeufs in a future 
part, make an abfuid unit of a man and his 
wife; and then, by the eaiy tranfition of 
only confidering him as refponfible, {he is 
reduced to a mere cypher. 

The being who dilcharges the duties ofits 
flat ion is independent; and, fpeaking of wo¬ 
men at large, their firftduty is tothemfelves 
as rational c-eatures, and the next, in point 
of importance, as citizens, is that, which 
includes fo many, of a mother. The rank in 
life which difpenfes with their fulfilling this 
duty, neceffarily degrades them by making 
them mere dolls. Or, ihould they turn to 
fomething more important than merely fitting 
drapery upon a fmooth block, their minds 
are only occupied by fome foft platonic at¬ 
tachment - ; or, theadual management of an 
intrigue may keep their thoughts in motion; 
for when they negleit domeftic duties, they 
have it’ not in their power to take the field 
and march and counter-march like foldiers. 
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or wrangle in the fenate to keep their facul¬ 
ties from rufting. 

I know that, as a proof of the inferiority of 
the Sex, Roufteau has exultingly exclaimed. 
How can they leave the nurfery for the camp! 
—And the camp has by fome moraiifts been 
termed the School of the moft heroic virtues,.; 
though, I think, it would puzzle a keen 
cafuift to prove the reafonablenefs of the 
greater number of wars that have dubbed 
heroes. I do not mean to confider this ques¬ 
tion critically; becaufe, having frequently 
viewed thefe freaks of ambition as the firft 
natural mode of civilization, when theground 
rr.uft be torn up, and the woods cleared by 
fire and fword, I do not choofe to cal them 
pefts; but finely the prefent fyftem of war 
has little connexion with virtue of any deno¬ 
mination, being rather the School o ijinejfe and 
effeminacy, than of fortitude. 

Yet, ifdefenfive war, the only juftifiable 
war, in the prefent advanced ftate of Society, 
where virtue can Shew its face and ripen 
amidft the rigours which purify the air on 
the mountain’s top, were alone to be adopted 
as juft and glorious, the true heroifm of an¬ 
tiquity might again animate female bofoms.— 

But 
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But fair and foftly, gentle reader, male or 
female, do not alarm thyfelf, for though I 
have compared the character of a modern 
foldier with that of a civilized woman, I am 
not going to advife them to turn their difta# 
into a mulket, though I lincerciy wiOi to fee 
the bayonet converted into a priming-hook. 

I only recreated an imagination, fatigued by 
contemplating the vices and follies which all 
proceed from a feculent dream of wealth that 
has muddied the pure rills of natural affection, 
by fuppofing that fociety will forae time or 
other be fo conftituted, that man muft necef- 
farily fulfil the duties of a citizen, or be de- 
fpifed, and that while he was employed in 
any of the departments of civil life, his wife, 
alfo an active citizen, fhould be equally in¬ 
tent to manage her family, educate her chil¬ 
dren, and affift her neighbours. 

But, to render her really virtuous and ufe- 
ful, (he muft not, if Ihe difcharge her civil 
duties, want, individually, the prote&ion of 
civil laws; fhe muft not be dependent on her 
hufhand’s bounty for her fubfiftence during 
his life, or fupport after his death—for how 
can ageing be generous who has nothing of 
its owo? or, virtuous, who is not free? 

The 
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The wife, in the prefent ftate of things, who 
is faithful to her hulband, and neither fuckles 
nor educates her children, fcarcely deferves 
the name of a wife, and has no right to that 
of a citizen. But take away natural rights, 
and duties become null. 

Women then mult be confidered as only 
the wanton folace of men, when they become 
fo weak in mind and body, that they cannot 
. exert themfelves, unlefs to purfue fome frothy 
pleafure, or to invent fome frivolous falhion. 
What can be a more melancholy fight to a 
thinking mind, than to look into the nume¬ 
rous carriages that drive helter-ikelter about 
this metropolis in a morning full of pale-faced 
creatures who are flying from themlelves! I 
have often wiflied, with Dr. Johnfon, to place 
fome of them in a little (hop with half a do¬ 
zen children looking up to their languid coun¬ 
tenances for fupport. I am much miftaken, if 
fome latent vigour would not fbon give health 
and fpirit to their eyes, and fome lines drawn 
by the exercife of reafon on the blank cheeks, 
which before were only undulated by dimples, 
might reftore loft dignity to the character, 
or rather enable it to attain the true dignity 
of its nature. Virtue is not to be acquired 

even 
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even by fpeculation, much lefs by the nega¬ 
tive fupinenefs .that wealth naturally gene¬ 
rates. 

Befides, when poverty is more difgraceful 
than even vice, is not morality cut to the- 
quick ? Still to avoid mifconftru&ion, though 
1 confider that women in the common walks 
of life are called to fulfil the duties of wives 
and mothers, by religion and reafon, I cannot 
help lamenting that women of a fuperiour call 
have not a road open by which they can pur- 
fue more exten five plans of ufefulnefs and 
independence. I may excite laughter, by 
dropping an hint, which I mean to purfue, 
fome future time, for I really think that wo¬ 
men ought to have reprefentatives, inftead of 
being arbitrarily governed without having any 
direct fhare allowed them in the deliberations 
of government. 

But, as the whole fyftem of reprefentation 
is now, in this country, only a convenient 
handle for defpotifm, they need not complain, 
for they are as well reprefented as a numer¬ 
ous clafs of hard working mechanics, who 
pay for the fupport of royalty when they 
can fcareely flop their children’s mouths with 
bread. How are they reprefented whofe very 

fweat 
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fweat fupports the fplendid fiud of an heir 
apparent, orvarnifhes the.chariot offome fe¬ 
male favourite who looks down on fliame? 
Taxes on the very necefiaries of life, enable 
an endlefs tribe of idle princes and princefles 
to pafs with ftupid pomp before a gaping 
crowd, who almoft worfhip the very pa¬ 
rade which cofts them fo dear. This is mere 
gothic grandeur, fomething like the barba¬ 
rous ulelefs parade of having icntinels on 
horfeback at Whitehall, which I could never 
view without a mixture of contempt and 
indignation. 

How ftrangely muft the mind be fophifti- 
cated when this fort of ftate imprefles it! 
But, till thefe monuments of folly are levelled 
by virtue, fimilar follies will leaven the whole 
mafs. For the fame character, in fome de¬ 
gree, will prevail in the aggregate of fociety; 
and the refinements of luxury, or the vicious 
repinings of envious poverty, will equally ba- 
nifh virtue from fociety, confidered as the 
characieriftic of that fociety, or only allow it 
to appear as one of the ftripes of the harle¬ 
quin coat, worn by the civilised man. 

In the fuperiour ranks of life, every duty 
is done by deputies, as if duties could ever 

be 
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bte waved, and the vain pleafures which con- 
fequent idlenefs forces the rich to purfue, ap¬ 
pear fo enticing to the next rank, that the 
numerous fcramblers for wealth fadrifice every 
thing to tread on their heels. The moft* 
facred trufts are then confidered as finecures, 
becaufe they were procured by intereft, and 
only fought to enable a man to keep good 
company. Women, in particular, all want to 
be ladies. Which is fimply to have nothing 
to do, but liftlelsly to go they fcarcely care 
where, for they cannot tell what. 

But what have women to do in fociety ? I 
may be afked, but to loiter with eafy grace; 
furely you would not condemn them all to 
fuckle fools and chronicle, fmail beer! 
No. Women might certainly ftudy the art 
of healing, and be phyficians as well as nurfes. 
And midwifery, decency feems to allot to 
them, though I am afraid the word mid¬ 
wife, in our di&ionaries, will foon give place 
to accoucheur , and one proof of the former 
delicacy of the fex be effaced from the lan¬ 
guage. 

They might, alfo, ftudy politics, and fettle 
their bene.volence on the broadeft bafis; for 
th£ reading of hiftory will fcarcely be more 

Z ufeful 
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ufeful than the perufal of romances, if read 
as mere biography; if the character of the 
times, the political improvements, arts, &c. 
be not obferved. In fhort, if it be not con¬ 
sidered as the hiftory of man; and not of par¬ 
ticular men, who filled a niche in the tem¬ 
ple of fame, and dropped into the black roll¬ 
ing ftream of time, that filently fweeps all 
before it, into the fhapelefs void called—eter¬ 
nity.—For Ihape, can it be called, * that fhape 
* hath none?’ 

Bufinefs of various kinds, they might like- 
wife purfue, if they were educated in a more 
orderly manner, which might fave many 
from common and legal proftitution. Wo¬ 
men would not then marry for a fupport, as 
men accept of places under government, and 
negleft the implied duties; nor would an 
attempt to earn their own fubfiftence, a mod: 
laudable one! fink them almoft to the level 
of thofe poor abandoned creatures who live 
by proftitution. For are not milliners and 
mantua-makers reckoned the next clafs ? The 
few employments open to women, fo far 
from being liberal, are menial; and when a 
fuperiour education enables them to take 
charge of the education of children as gover- 

nefles. 
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nefles, they are riot treated like the tutors of 
fons, though even clerical tutors are not al¬ 
ways treated in a manner calculated to ren¬ 
der them refpeflable in the eyes of their 
pupils, to fay nothing of the private comfort 
of the individual. But as women educated 
like gentlewomen, are never defigned for the 
humiliating fituation which neccffity fome- 
times forces them to fill; thefe fituations are 
confidered in the light of a degradation; and 
they know little of the human heart, who 
need to be told, that nothing 'fo pain¬ 
fully Iharpens fenfibility as luch a fall in 
life. 

Some of thefe women might be reftrained 
from marrying by a proper fpirit or delicacy, 
and others may not have had it in their power 
to efcape in this pitiful way from fervitudej 
is not that government then very defe&ive, 
and very unmindful of the happinefs of one 
half of its members, that does not provide 
for hor.eft, independent women, by encou¬ 
raging them to fill refpectable ftations ? But 
in order to.render their private virtue a public 
. benefit, thev mtfft have a civil exigence in 
the ft ate, * married or iingle*, elfe we fhall 
continually lee fome worthy woman, whole 

Z 2 fenfibility 
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fenfibility has been rendered painfully acute 
by undeferved contempt, droop like c the lily 
‘ broken down by a plow-fhare.’ 

« It is a melancholy truth; yet fuch is the 
blefled effeft of civilization! the moft refpeit- 
able women are the moft opprefled; and, 
unlefsthey have underftandings farfuperiour 
to the common run of underftandings, taking 
in both fexes, they muft, from being treated 
like contemptible beings, become contempt¬ 
ible. How many women thus wafte life 
away the prey of difeontent, who might have 
praftifed as phyficians, regulated a farm, 
managed a fhop, and ftood eredf, fupported 
by their own induftry, inftead of hanging 
their heads furcharged with the dew of lenfi- 
bility, that confumes the-beauty to which it at 
firft gave luftre; nay, I doubt whether pity 
and love are fo near akin as poets feign, for I 
have feldom feen much compaftion excited by 
the helpleffnefs of females, unlefs they were 
fair; then, perhaps, pity was the foft hand¬ 
maid of love, or the harbinger ofluft. 

How much more refpectable is the woman 
who earns her own bread ‘by fulfilling any 
duty, than the moft accompliftied beauty!— 
beauty did I fay r—fo fenfible am I of the 
beauty of moral lovelinefs, or the harmonious 

orooriety 
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propriety that attunes the paflions of a well- 
regulated mind, that I blufli at making the 
comparifon; yet I figh to think how few 
women aim at attaining this refpeft ability by 
withdrawing from the giddy whirl of plea- 
fure, or the indolent calm that ftupifies the 
good fort of women it fucks in. 

Proud of their weaknefs, however, they 
muft always be protected, guarded from care, 
and all the rough toils that dignify the 
mind.—If this be the fiat of fate, if they will 
make themfelves infignificant and contempt¬ 
ible, fweetly to wafte * life away,’ let them 
not expert to be valued when their beauty 
fades, for it is the fate of the faireft flowers 
to be admired and pulled to pieces by the 
carelefs hand that plucked them. In how 
many ways do I wifh, from the pureft bene¬ 
volence, to imprefs this truth on my fexj yet 
1 fear that they will not liften to a truth that 
dear bought experience has brought home to 
many an agitated bofom, nor willingly refign 
the privileges of rank and fex for the privi¬ 
leges of humanity, to which thofe have no 
claim who do not difcharge its duties. 

Thofe Writers are particularly ufeful, in 
my opinion, who make man feel for man, 

Z 3 inde- 
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independent of the ftation he fills, or the 
drapery of factitious fentiments. I then would 
fain convince reafonable men of the import¬ 
ance of fome of my remarks; and prevail on 
'them to weigh difpaflionately the whole te¬ 
nor of my obfervations.—I appeal to their un- 
derftandings; and, as a fellow-creature, claim, 
in the name of my fex, fome intereft in their 
hearts. I entreat them to afUft to emancipate 
their companion, to make her a help meet for 
them. 

Would men but generoufly fnap our chains, 
and be content with rational fellowfhip in- 
ftead of flavilii obedience, they would find us 
more obfervant daughters, more affedionate 
filters, more faithful wives, more reafonable 
mothers—in a word, better citizens. We 
fhould then love them with true affe&ion, 
beeaufe we fhould learn to refpect ourfelves •> 
and the peace of mind of a worthy man would 
not be interrupted by the idle vanity of his 
wife, nor the babes lent to neftle in a ftrange 
bofom, having never found a home in their 
mother’s. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 

PARENTAL AFFECTION. 

Parental affeelion is, perhaps, the blindeft 
modification of perverfe felf-love; for we< 
have not, like the French*, two terms to 
diftinguifhthepurfuit of a natural and reafon- 
able defire, from the ignorant calculations of 
weaknefs. Parents often love their children 
in the moft brutal manner, and facrifice every 
relative duty to promote their advancement in 
the world.~To promote, fuch is theperverfity 
of unprincipled prejudices, the future welfare 
of the very beings whofe prelent exiltence 
they imbitter by the moft defpotic ftretch of 
power. Power, in faft, is ever true to its 
vital principle, for in every lhape it would 
reign without controul or inquiry. Its throne 
is built acrofs a dark abyfs, which no eye 
muft dare to explore, left the bafelefs fabric 
fhould totter under inveftigation. Obedience, 

* L'omur propre. L'amour dtfei mime. 
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unconditional obedience, is the catch-word 
of tyrants of every defeription, and to render 
* alibrance doubly fure,’ one kind of def- 
potifm fupports another. Tyrants would 
have caufe to tremble if reafon were to be¬ 
come the rule of duty in any of the relations 
of life, for the light might fpread till perfect 
day appeared. And when it did appear, how 
would men fmile at the fight of the. bugbears 
at which they flatted during the night of ig¬ 
norance, or the twilight of timid inquiry. 

Parental aifeclion, indeed, in many minds, 
is but a pretext to tyrannize where it can be 
done with impunity, for only good and wife 
men are content with the refpecl that will bear 
difeufiion. Convinced that they have a right 
to what they infill on, they do not fear rea¬ 
fon, or dread the filling of fubjedls that recur 
to natural juftice: becaufe they firmly be¬ 
lieve that the more enlightened the human 
mind becomes the deeper root will juil and 
fimple principles take. They do not reft in 
expedients, or grant that what is metaphy- 
fically true can be practically falfe; but dis¬ 
daining the drifts of the moment they calmly 
wait till lime, fandtioning innovation*, filences 
the hifs of felfifhnefs or envy. 


If 
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If the power of reflecting on the paft, and 
darting the keen eye of contemplation into 
futurity, be the grand privilege of man, it 
mull be granted that fome people enjoy this 
prerogative in a very limited degree. Every* 
thing new appears to them wrong; and not 
able todiftinguifh the poffible from the mon- 
ftrous, they fear where no fear fhould find a 
place, running from the light of reafon, as^jjr 
it were a firebrand; yet the limits of the pof¬ 
fible have never been defined to flop the 
fturdy innovator’s hand. 

Woman, however, a Have in every fituation 
to prejudice, ft-klom exerts enlightened mater¬ 
nal affection; for (lie either neglects her chil¬ 
dren, orfpoils them by improper indulgence. 
Belides, the affection of iome women for their 
chilciten is, as 1 have before termed it, fre¬ 
quently very brutilL: lor it eradicates every 
fpark of humanity. Juftice, truth, every 
thing is lacrifeed by thefe Rcbekah’s, and 
for the fake of their own children they violate 
the molt facred duties, forgetting the com¬ 
mon relationfiiip that binds the whole family 
on earth together. Yet, reafon feems to fay, 
that they who fuffer one duty, or affed^bn, 
to fvvallow up the reft, have not fufficient 

heart 
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heart or mind to fulfil that one confcientioufly. 
It then lofes the venerable afpeft of a duty, 
and affumes the fantaftic form of a whim. 

As the care of children in their infancy is 
\>ne of the grand duties annexed to the female 
character by nature, this duty would afford 
many forcible arguments for ftrengthening 
the female underftanding, if it were properly 
cpnfidered. 

The formation of the mind muft be begun 
very early, and the temper, in particular, 
requires the moll judicious attention—an at¬ 
tention which women cannot pay who only 
love their children becaufe they arc their chil¬ 
dren, and feek no further for the founda¬ 
tion of their duty, than in the feelings of the 
moment. It is this want of reafon in their 
affections which makes women fo often run 
into extremes, and either be the moft fond or 
moft carelefs and unnatural mothers. 

To be a good mother —a woman muft have 
fenfe, and that independence of mind which 
few women poffefs who are taught to depend 
entirely on their buibands. Meek wives are, 
in general, foolifh motherswanting their 
children to love them beft, and take their 
part, in fecret, againft the father, who is 

held 
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held up as a fcarecrow. When chaftifement 
is neceffary, though they have offended the 
mother, the father muft infliit the punish¬ 
ment j he muft be the judge in all difputes: 
but I fliall more fully difcufs this fubjed 
when I treat of private education, I now only 
mean to infift, that unlefs the underftanding 
of woman be enlarged, and her charaitet 
rendered more firm, by being allowed to 
vern her own conduit, fhe will never have 
fufficient fenfe or command of temper tc 
manage her children properly. Her parental 
affettion, indeed, fcarcely deferves the name, 
when it does not lead her to fuckle her chil¬ 
dren, becaufe the difcharge of this duty h 
equally calculated to infpire maternal and filial 
affe&ion: and it is the indifpenfable duty ol 
men and women to fulfil the duties which 
give birth to affections that are the fureft pre- 
fervatives againft vice. Natural affeition, a! 
it is termed, I believe to be a very faint tie 
affeitions muft grow out of the habitual exer 
rife of a mutual fympathyj and what fym 
pathy does a mother exercife who fends he 
babe to a nurfe, and only takes it from; 
nurfe to fend it to a fchool? 


Ii 
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In the exercife of their maternal feelings 
providence has furnifhed women with a na¬ 
tural fubftitute for love, when the lover be¬ 
comes only a friend, and mutual confidence 
takes place of overftrained admiration—a child 
then gently twills the relaxing cord, and a 
mutual care produces a new mutual fympa- 
thy,—But a child, though a pledge of affec¬ 
tion, will not enliven it, if both father and 
mother be content to transfer the charge to , 
hirelings j for they who do their duty by 
proxy fhould not murmur if they mifs the 
reward of duty—parental affection produces 
filial duty. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 

DUTY TO PARENTS. 

Xhere feems to be an indolent propenfity 
in man to make prefcription always take pl^a. 
of reafon, and to place every duty on an 
arbitrary foundation. The rights of kings 
are deduced in a direct line from the King of 
kings j and that of parents from our firft 
parent. 

Why do we thus go back for principles that 
fhould always reft on the fame bafe, and have 
the fame weight to-day that they had a thou- 
fand years ago—and not a jot more? If pa¬ 
rents difcharge their duty they have a ftrong 
hold and facred claim on the gratitude of their 
children j but few parents are willing to re¬ 
ceive the refpectful affection of their offspring 
on fuch terms. They demand blind obe¬ 
dience, becaufe they do not merit a reafon- 
able fervice: and to render thefe demands of 
weakneft and ignorance more binding, a 
myfterious fanctity is fpread round the moft 

arbitrary 
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arbitrary’principle; for what other name can 
be given to the blind duty of obeying vicious 
or weak beings merely becaufe they obeyed 
a powerful inftind? 

The Ample definition of the reciprocal 
duty, which naturally fubfifts between pa¬ 
rent and child, may be given in a few words: 
The parent who pays proper attention to 
• kelplefs infancy has a right to require the 
fame attention when the feeblenefs of age 
comes upon him. But to fubjugate a rational 
being to the mere will of another, after he 
is of age to anfwer to fociety for his own con- 
dud, is a moft cruel and undue ftretch of pow- 
erj and, perhaps, as injurious to morality as 
thole religious fyftems which do not allow 
right and wrong to have any exigence, but in 
the Divine will. 

I never knew a parent who had paid more 
than common attention to his children, dis¬ 
regarded 5 on the contrary, the early habit 
of relying almoft implicitly on the opinion of 
a refpe&ed parent is not eafily ftiook, even 
when matured reafon convinces the child that 
his father is not the vvifeft mati in the world. 
This weaknefs, for a weaknefs it is, 'though 

* Dr. Johnfon makes the fame obfcrvation. 


the 
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the epithet amiable may be tacked to it, a 
reafonable man rauft fteel himfelf againft; 
for the abfurd duty, too often inculcated, of 
obeying a parent only on account of his being 
a parent, fhackles the mind, and prepares it' 
for a flavifli fubmiifion to any power but 
reafon. 

Idiftinguifh between the natural and acci¬ 
dental duty due to parents. 

The parent who feduloufly endeavours to 
form the heart and enlarge the underftanding 
of his child, has given that dignity to the 
difcharge of a duty, common to the whole 
animal world, that only reafon can give. 
This is the parental affection of humanity, 
and leaves inftincVive natural affection far be¬ 
hind. Such a parent acquires all the rights 
of the raoft facred friendlhip, and his advice, 
even when his child is advanced in life, de¬ 
mands ferious confidcration. 

With rcfpccl to marriage, though after 
one and twenty a parent feems to have no 
right to withhold his confent on any account; 
yet twenty years of folicitude call for a re¬ 
turn, and the foil ought, at leaft, to promife 
not to marry for two or three years, fhould 
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the obje& of his choice not entirely meet 
with the approbation of his firft friend. 

But, refpeft for parents is, generally fpeak- 
ing, a much more debafmg principle; it is 
'only a feififh refpeft for property. The fa¬ 
ther who is blindly obeyed, is obeyed from 
flieer weaknefs, or from motives that degrade 
the human character. 

( A great proportion of the mifery that wan¬ 
ders, in hideous forms, around the world, is 
allowed to rife from the negligence of pa¬ 
rents; and ftill thefe are the people who 
are moft tenacious of what they term a na¬ 
tural right, though it be fubverfive of the 
birth-right of man, the right of a&ing ac¬ 
cording to the direction of his own rea- 
fon. 

I have already very frequently had occafion 
to obferve, that vicious or indolent people are 
always eager to profit by enforcing arbitrary 
privileges; and, generally, in the fame pro¬ 
portion as they neglect the difcharge of the 
duties which alone render the privileges rea- 
fonable. This is at the bottom a dictate of 
common fenfe, or the inftindtof felf-defence, 
peculiar to ignorant weaknefs; refembling 

that 
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that inftinft, which makes a fifh muddy the 
water it fwims in to elude its enemy, inftead 
of boldly facing it in the clear ftream. 

From the clear ftream of argument, in¬ 
deed, the Supporters of prefeription, of every, 
denomination, fly; and, taking refuge in the 
darknefs, which, in the language of fublime 
poetry, has been fippofed to furround the 
throne of Omnipotence, they dare to demand 
that imp'ioit refpect which is only due to ms 
unikan liable ways. But, let me not be 
thought prefumptuous, the darknefs which 
hid.,.-, our God from us, only refpe r s fpccu- 
lative truths—it never obfeures moral ones; 
they fliine clearly, for God is light, and 
never, by the conftitution of our nature, re¬ 
quires the difeharge of a duty, the reafon- 
ablenefs of which does not beam on us when 
we open our eyes. 

The indolent parent of high rank may, it 
is true, extort a fliew of refpedt from his 
child, and females on the continent are parti¬ 
cularly fubjedt to the views of their families, 
who never think of confulting their inclina¬ 
tion, or providing for the comfort of the poor 
victims of their pride. The confeljuence is 
notorious; thefe dutiful daughters become 
A a adultereflcs. 
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adultereffes, and negle6t the education of thelf 
children, from whom they, in their turn, 
exadt the fame kind of obedience. 

Females, it is true, in all countries, arc 
too much under the dominion of their pa¬ 
rents; and few parents think of addreffing 
their children in the following manner, though 
it is in this reafonable way that Heaven feems 
.£0 command the whole human race. It is 
your intereft to obey me till you can judge 
for yourfelf; and the Almighty Father of all 
has implanted an affedtion in me to ferve as 
a guard to you whilft your reafon is unfold¬ 
ing; but when your mind arrives at maturity, 
you muft only obey me, or rather refpedl my 
opinions, fofar as they coincide with the light 
that is breaking in on your own mind. 

A /lavifh bondage to parents cramps every 
faculty of the mind; and Mr. Locke very 
judicioufly obferves, that * if the mind be 

* curbed and humbled too much in children; 
‘ if their fpirits be abafed and broken much 

* by too ftridt an hand over them; they lofe 
‘ all their vigour and induftry.’ This ftridt 
hand jnay in fome degree account for the 
weakness of women; for girls, ftom various 
caufes, are more kept down by their parents. 
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in every fenfe of the word, than boys. The 
duty expedited from them is, like all the du¬ 
ties arbitrarily impofed on women, more from 
a fenfe of propriety, more out of refpedt for 
decorum, than reafon? and thus taught fla*- 
viflily to fubmit to their parents, they are 
prepared for the flavery of-marriage. I may 
be told that a number of women are not 
flaves in the marriage ft ate. True, but they 
then become tyrants? for it is hot rational 
freedom, but a lawlefs kind of power refem- 
bling the authority exercifed by the favourites 
of abfolute monarchs, which they obtain by 
debafing means. I do not, likewife, dream 
of infinuating that either boys or girls are al¬ 
ways flaves, I only infill: that when they are 
obliged to fubmit to authority blindly, their 
faculties are weakened, and their tempers 
rendered imperious or abjedt. I alfo lament 
thatparehts, indolently availing themfelvesof 
a fuppofed privilege, damp the firft faint glim¬ 
mering of reafon, rendering at the fame time 
the duty, which they are fo anxious to en¬ 
force, an empty name? becaufe they will 
not let it reft on the only bafis on which a 
duty qn reft fecurely: for unlefs it be 
founded on knowledge, it cannot gain fuffi- 
A a 2 cient 
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cient ftrength to refift the fqualls of paf- 
fion, or the filent Tapping of felf-love. But 
it is not the parents who have given the 
,proof of their affedlion for their chil¬ 
dren, or, to fpeak more properly, who by 
fulfilling their duty, have allowed a natural 
parental affedion to take root in their heart 5 , 
the child of exercifed fympathy and reaion, 
f Sfcd not the over-weening offspring of felfifli 
pride, who moft vehemently infifi on their 
children fubmitting to their will merely be- 
caufe it is their will. On the contrary, the 
parent, who fets a good example, patiently 
lets that example work; and it feldom fails 
to produce its natural effed—filial reverence. 

Children cannot be taught too early to 
fubmit to reafon, the true definition of that 
neceflity, which Rouffeau infided on, with¬ 
out defining it; for to fubmit to reafon is to 
fubmit to the nature of things, and to that 
God, who formed them fo, to promote our 
real intereft. 

Why fhould the mind 5 of children be 
warped as they juft begin to expand, only to 
favour the indolence of parents, who infifi 
on a privilege without being willing to pay 
the price fixed by nature ? I have before had 

occafion 
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occafion to obferve, that a right always in¬ 
cludes a duty, and I think it may, likewife, 
fairly be inferred, that they forfeit the right, 
who do not fulfil the duty. 

It is eafier, I grant, to command than rea-, 
fon but it does not follow from hence that 
children cannot comprehend the reafon why 
they are made to do certain things habi¬ 
tually: for, from a fieady adherence to a 
few fimple principles of conduct flows tkaf* 
falutary power which a judicious parent gra¬ 
dually gains over a child’s mind. And this 
power becomes ftrong indeed, if tempered 
by an even difplay of affedion brought home 
to the child’s heart. For, I believe, as a 
general rule, it muft be allowed that the 
affedion which we infpire always refembles 
that we cultivatej fo that natural affedions, 
which have been fuppofed almoft diftind: 
from reafon, may be found more nearly con- 
neded with judgment than is commonly 
allowed. Nay, as another proof of the necef- 
fity of cultivating the female underftanding, 
it is but juft to obferve, that the affedions 
feem to have a kind of animal capricioufnels 
when they merely refide in the heart. 

A a 3 
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It is the irregular exercife of parental au¬ 
thority that firft injures the mind, and to 
thefe irregularities girls are more fubjeft than 
( boys. The will of thofe who never allow 
their will to he difputed, unlefs they happen 
to be in a good humour, when they relax 
proportionally, is almoft always unreafon-? 
able. To elude this arbitrary authority girls 
wtny early learn the lefTons which they af¬ 
terwards pradtife on their hulbands; for I 
have frequently feen a little (harp-faced mifs 
rule a whole family, excepting that now and 
then mamma’s anger will burft out of fome 
accidental ploud;—either her hair was ill 
drefled *, or (he had loll more money at cards, 
the night before, than (he was willing to, 
own to her huibandj or fome fuch moral 
caufe of anger. 

After oblerving failles of this kind, I have 
been led into a melancholy train of refledlion 

* I myfelf heard a little girl once fay to a fervant, « My 
* mamma has been fcolding me finely this morning, becaufe 
‘ her hair was not drefled to pleafe her.’ Though this 
remark was pert, it was juft. And what refp?£t could 
a girl acquire for fuch a parent without doing violence to 
reafon ? . 

fefpefting 
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refpe&ing females, concluding that when 
their firft affection muft lead them aft ray, or 
make their duties clafh till they reft on mere 
whims and cuftoms, little can be expeded 
from them as they advance in life. How* 
indeed can an inftrudor remedy this evil? for 
to teach them virtue on any folid principle is 
to teach them to defpife their parents. Chil¬ 
dren cannot, ought not, to be taught to make , 
allowance for the faults of their parents, Ee- 
caufe every fuch allowance weakens the force 
of reafon in their minds, and makes them 
ftill more indulgent to their own. It is one 
of the moft fublime virtues of maturity that 
leads us to be fevere with refped to ourfelves, 
and forbearing to others; but children fhould 
only be taught the fimple virtues, for if they 
begin too early to make allowance for hu¬ 
man paflions and manners, they wear off the 
fine edge of the criterion by which they 
Ihould^regulate their own, and become un¬ 
juft in the fame proportion as they grow in¬ 
dulgent. 

The affedions of children, and weak peo¬ 
ple, are always.felfiftt; they love their rela¬ 
tives, beeaufe they are beloved by them, and 
not on account of their virtues. Yet, till ef- 

A a 4 teem 
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teem and love are blended together in the 
firftaffe&iotij and reafon made the foundation 
of the firft duty, morality will ftumble at the 
threshold. But, fill fociety is very difte/e 1 tly 
conftituted, parents, I fear, will dill inf.ft on 
being obeyed, becaufe they will be o;> yed, 
and tonftantly endeavour to fettle that power 
on a Divine right which will not bear the 
Jiiveftigation of reafon. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 

pN NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


"A good effects refuhing from actentiam ¥0 
private education v ill ever be very confined, 
and the parent who ic ally puts his own hand 
to the plow, wilt ah ays, in tome degree, 
be difappointed, till education becomes agrand 
national concern. A man cannot retire into 
a defert with his child, and if he did he could 
not bring himfelf back to childhood, and be¬ 
come the proper friend and play-fellow of an 
infant or youth. And when children are 
confined to the fociety of men and women, 
they very foon acquire that kind of premature 
manhood which flops the growth of every 
vigorous power of mind or body. In order 
to open their faculties they fliould be excited 
to think for theinielves; and this can only be 
done by mixing a number of children together, 
and making them jointly purfue the fame 
objedts. 


A child 
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A child very foon contra&s a benumbing 
indolence of mind, which he has feldom fuf- 
ficient vigour afterwards to fhake off, when 
he only afks a queftion inftead of feeking for 
information, and then relies implicitly on the 
anfwer he receives. With his equals in age 
this could never be the cafe, and the fubje&s 
of inquiry, though they might be influenced, 
w*>uj.d not be entirely under the dire&ion of 
men, who frequently damp, if not deftroy, 
abilities, by bringing them forward too haf- 
tily: and too haftily they will infallibly be 
brought forward, if the child be confined to 
the fociety of a man, however fagacious that 
man may be. 

Befides, in youth the feeds of every affec¬ 
tion ftiould be fown, and the refpedtful re¬ 
gard, which is felt for a parent, is very dif¬ 
ferent from the focial affe&ions that are to 
conftitute the happinefs of life as it advances. 
Of thefe equality is the bafis, and an inte- 
courfe of fentiments unclogged by that ob- 
fervant ferioufnefs which prevents deputa¬ 
tion, though it may not inforce fubmiflion. 
Let a child have ever fuch an affection for his 
parent, he will always languish to play and 
prattle with children; and the very refpedfc 

hQ 
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he feels, for filial efteem always has a dafh 
of fear mixed with it, will, if it do not teach 
him cunning, at lealt prevent him from 
pouring out the little fecrets which firft 
open the heart to friendfhip and confidence, 
gradually leading to more expanfive bene¬ 
volence. Added to this, he will never ac¬ 
quire that frank ingenuoufnefs of behaviour, 
which younj; people can only attain by h»ing 
frequently in fociety where they dare to fpeak 
what they think; neither afraid of being re¬ 
proved for their prefumption, nor laughed at 
for their folly. 

Forcibly imprefled by the reflexions which 
the fight of fchools, as they are at prefent 
conduded, naturally fuggefted, I have for¬ 
merly delivered my opinion rather warmly in 
favour of a private education; but further ex¬ 
perience has led me to view the fubjed in a 
different light. I ftill, however, think fchools, 
?is they are now regulated, the hot-beds of 
vice and folly, and the knowledge of human 
nature, fuppofed to be attained there, merely 
punning felfifhnefs, 

At fchool boys become gluttons and flovens, 
and, inftead of cultivating domeftic affedions. 
Very early rufh into the libertinifm which 

deftroys 
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deftroys the conftitution before it is formed a 
hardening the heart as it weakens the under- 
flanding. 

I lhould, in fa£l, be averfe to boarding-, 
fchbols, if it were for no other reafon than the 
unfettled ftate of mind which the expec¬ 
tation of the vacations produces. On thcfe 
the children’s thoughts are fixed with eager 
anticipating hopes, for, at lead, to fpeak with 
moderation, half of the time, and when they 
arrive they are fpent in total diffipation and 
beaftly indulgence. 

But, on the contrary, when they are 
brought up at home, though they may pur- 
fue a plan of ftudy in a more orderly manner 
than can be adopted when near a fourth part 
of the year is adually fpent in idlenefs, and 
as much more in regret and anticipation; yet 
they there acquire too high an opinion of 
their own importance, from being allowed to 
tyrannize over fervants, and from the anxiety 
exprefled by moft mothers, on the fcore of 
manners, who, eager to teach the accom- 
plifhments of a gentleman, ftifle, in their 
birth, the virtues of a man. .Thus brought 
into company when they ought to .be feri- 
oufly employed, and treated like men when 

they 
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they are ftill boys, they become vain and 
effeminate. 

The only way to avoid two extremes 
equally injurious to morality, would be to 
contrive fome way of combining a public and 
private education. Thus to make men citi¬ 
zens two natural fteps might be taken, which 
feem direCtly to lead to the defined point; for 
the domcftic affections, that firft oper^ the 
heart to the various modifications of huma¬ 
nity, would be cultivated, whilft the children 
were neverthelefs allowed to fpend great part 
of their time, on terms of equality, with other 
children. 

I ftill recolledt, with pleafure, the country 
day-fchool; where a boy trudged in the 
morning, wet or dry, carrying his books, 
and his dinner, if it were at a confiderable 
diftance; a fervant did not then lead mafter 
by the hand, for, when he had once put on 
coat and breeches, he was allowed to fhift 
for himfelf, and return alone in the evening 
to recount the feats of the day clofe at the 
parental knee. His father’s houle was his 
home, and was ever after fondly remem¬ 
bered;’nay, I appeal to many fuperiour men, 
who were educated in this manner, whether 

the 
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the recolle&ion of fome fhady lane where 
they conned their leffoft j or, of forae ftile, 
where they fat making a kite, or mending a 
bat, has not endeared their country to them ? 
l But, what boy ever recolle&ed with plea- 
fure the years he fpent in clofe confinement, 
at an academy near London ? unlefs, indeed, 
he ihould, by chance, remember the poor 
fcare-crow of an uflier, whom he tormented; 
or« the tartman, from whom he caught a 
cake, to devour it with a cattifh appetite of 
felfhhnefs. At boarding-fchools of every de- 
fcription, the relaxation of the junior boys is 
mifchief; and of the fenior, vice. Befides, 
in great fchools, what can be more prejudicial 
to the moral chara&er than the fyftem of 
tyranny and abjed ilavery which is eftablifhed 
amongft the boys, to fay nothing of the fla- 
very to forms, which makes religion worfe 
than a farce? For what good can be expeded 
from the youth who receives the facrament 
of the Lord’s fupper, to avoid forfeiting half 
a guinea, which he probably afterwards fperids 
in fome fenfual manner? Half the employ¬ 
ment of the youths is io elude the necefiity 
of attending public worfhip; and well they 
may, for fuch a coriftant repetition of the 
4 fame 
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fame thing muft be a very irkfome reftraint 
on their natural vivacity. As thefe ceremo¬ 
nies have the moft fatal effedt on their morals, 
and as a ritual performed by the lips, when 
the heart and mind are far away, is n<jt 
now ftored up by our church as a bank to 
draw on for the fees of the poor fouls in 
purgatory, why fhould they not be abolish¬ 
ed ? 

But the fear of innovation, in this country, 
extends to every thing.—This is only a covert 
fear, the apprehenfive timidity of indolent 
flugs, who guard, by Aiming it over, the 
fnug place, which they confider in the light 
of an hereditary eftate; and eat, drink, and 
enjoy theinfelves, inftead of fulfilling the 
duties, excepting a few empty forms, for 
which it was endowed. Thefe are the 
people who moft ftrenuoufty infift on the 
will of the founder being obferved, crying 
out againft all reformation, as if it were a 
violation of juftice. I am now alluding par¬ 
ticularly to the relicks of popery retained in 
our colleges, when the proteftant members 
feem to be fuch fticklers for the eftablifiled 

church; but their zeal never makes them 
* 

lofe fight of the fpoil of ignorance, which 

rapacious 
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rapacious priefts of fuperftitious memory have 
fcraped together. No, -wile in their genera¬ 
tion, they venerate the prelcriptive ri<<ht of 
poffeflion, as a ftrong hold, and dill lei the 
fluggilh bell tinkle to prayers, as dufng the 
days when the elevation of the hoft was fup- 
pofed to atone for the fins of the people, left 
one reformation fliould lead to another, and 
the fpirit kill the letter. Thefe Rornilh cuf- 
tortfs have the moft baneful effed on the 
morals of our clergy; for the idle vermin 
who two or three times a day perform in the 
moft flovenly manner a fervice which they 
think ufelefs, but call their duty, foon 
lofe a fenfe of duty. At college, forced to 
attend or evade public worship, they acquire 
an habitual contempt for the very fervice, the 
performance of which is to enable them to 
live in idlenefs. It is mumbled over as an 
affair of bufinefs, as a ftupid boy repeats his 
talk, and frequently the college cant efcapes 
from the preacher the moment after he has 
left the pulpit, and even whilft he is eating 
the dinner which he earned in fuch a dif- 
honeit manner. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more irreverent 
than the cathedral fervice as it is now per- 
8 formed 
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formed in this country, neither does it con¬ 
tain a fet of weaker men than thofs who are 
the Haves of this chiklifh routine. A difguft- 
ing ikeleton of the former date is Hill exhibit¬ 
ed; but all the folemnity that intereded the 
imagination, if it did not purify the heart, is 
dripped off. • The performance of high mafs 
on the continent muff imprefs every mind, 
where a fpark of fancy glows, with tlmt 
awful melancholy, that lublime tendernefs, 
fo near &kin to devotion. I do not fay that 
thefe devotional feelings are of more ufe, in 
a moral fenfe, than any other emotion of 
tafte; but I contend that the theatrical pomp 
which gratifies our fcnfes, is to be preferred.to 
the cold parade that infults the underffanding 
without reaching the heart. 

Amongft remarks on national education,, 
fuch obfervations cannot be mifplaced, efpe- 
cially as the fupporters of thefe edabliih- 
ments, degenerated into puerilities, affedf to 
be the champions of religion.—Religion, pure 
fource of comfort in this vale of tears! how 
has th^y clear dream been muddied by the 
dabblers, who have prefumptuoufly endea¬ 
voured to confine in one narrow channel, 
the living waters that ever flow towards God 

B b —th(p 
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—the Sublime ocean of exigence! What 
would life be without that peace which the 
love of God, when built on humanity, alone 
can impart? Every earthly affection turns 
hack, at intervals, to prey upon the heart 
that feeds it; and the pureft effufions of be¬ 
nevolence, often rudely damped by man, muft 
mount as a free-will offering to Him who 
gave them birth, whofe bright image they 
faintly reflect. 

In public fchools, however, religion, con¬ 
founded with irkfome ceremonies and unrea¬ 
sonable reflxaints, affumes the moft ungra¬ 
cious afpech not the fober auftere one that 
commands refped whilll it infpires fear; but 
a ludicrous caff, that Serves to point a pun. 
For, in fad, moil: of the good flories and 
Smart things which enliven the Spirits that 
have been concentrated at whift, are manu- 
fadured out of the incidents to which the 
very men labour to give a droll turn who 
countenance the abufe to live on the Spoil. 

There is not, perhaps, in tire kingdom, a 
more dogmatical, or luxurious fct of men, 
than the pedantic tyrants who refide in col¬ 
leges and preiide at public fchools. The 
vacations are equally injurious to the mo¬ 
rale. 
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ralsof the matters and pupils, and theinter- 
courfe, which the former keep up with the 
nobility, introduces the fame vanity and ex¬ 
travagance into their families, which banifh, 
domeftic duties and comforts from the lordly 
manfion, whofe ftate is awkwardly aped. 
The boys, who live at a great expence with 
the matters and afliftants, are never domef- 
ticated, though placed there for that par- 
pofe; for, after a filent dinner, they fwallow 
a hafty glafs of wine, and retire to plan fome 
mifehievous trick, or to ridicule the perfon 
or manners of the very people they have 
juft been cringing to, and whom they ought 
to confider as the reprefentatives of their pa¬ 
rents. 

Can it then be a matter of furprife that 
boys become felfifh and vicious who are thus 
fhut ou*- from focial converfe? or that a 
mitre often graces the brow of one of thefe 
diligent pallors? 

The defire of living in the fame ftyle, as 
the rank juft above them, infers each indi¬ 
vidual and every clafs of people, and mean- 
nefs is the concomitant of this ignoble ambi¬ 
tion; but thofe profeflions arc raoft debaftng 
whofe ladder is patronage} yet, out of one 
of thefe profeflions the tutors of youth are, 

B b in 
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in general, chofen. But, can they be ex¬ 
pelled to infpire independent fentiments, 
whofe conduct mult be regulated by the cau¬ 
tious prudence that is ever on the watch for 
preferment ? 

So far, however, from thinking of the 
morals of boys, I have heard feveral mailers 
of fchools argue, that they only undertook to 
teach Latin and Greek; and that they had 
fulfilled their duty, by fending fome good 
fcholars to college. 

A few good fcholars, I grant, may have 
been formed by emulation and difeipline; 
but, to bring forward thefe clever boys, the 
health and morals of a number have been 
facrificed. The fons of our gentry and weal¬ 
thy commoners are moftly educated at thefe 
feminaries, and will any one pretend to af- 
fert that the majority, making every allow¬ 
ance, come under the deicription of tolerable 
fcholars ? 

It is not for the benefit of fociety that a 
few brilliant men Ihould be brought for¬ 
ward at the expence of the multitude. It is 
true, that great men feem'to Hart up, as 
great revolutions occur, at proper 'intervals, 
to reftore order, and to blow afide the clouds 

that 
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that thicken over the face of truth; but let 
more reafon and virtue prevail in fociety, and 
thefe ftrong winds would not be neceffary. 
Public education, of every denomination, 
fhould be directed to form citizens; but if* 
you wifli to make good citizens, you mult 
firft exercife the affections of a foil and a 
brother. This is the only way to expand the 
heart; for public affections, as well as public 
virtues, mult ever grow out of the private 
character, or they are merely meteors that 
fhoot athwart a dark iky, and difappear as they 
are gazed at and admired. 

Few, I believe, have had much affection, 
for mankind, who did not firft love their pa¬ 
rents, their brothers, filters, and even the do- 
meftic brutes, whom they firtl played with. 
The exercife of youthful fympathies forms the 
moral temperature; and it is the recollection, 
of thefe firft affections and purfuits that gives 
life to thofe that are afterwards more under 
the direction of reafon. In youth, the foil deft: 
friendfhips are formed, the genial juices 
mounting at the fame time, kindly mix; or, 
rather the heart,, tempered for the reception 
of friendljiip, is accuftomed to feek for plea- 
fureinfomething more noble than the churlifh 
gratification of appetite. 

Bb 3 
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In order then to infpire a love of home 
and domeftic pleafures, children ought to be 
educated at home, for riotous holidays only 
make them fond of home for their own fakes. 
Yet, the vacations, which do not fofter 
domeftic affections, continually difturb the 
courfe of ftudy, and render any plan of im¬ 
provement abortive which includes temper¬ 
ance ; (till, were they abolifhed, children would 
be entirely feparated from their parents, and 
Iqueftion whether they would become better 
citizens by facrificing the preparatory affec¬ 
tions, by deftroying the force of relationfliips 
that render the marriage ft ate as necelfary as 
refpeclable. But, if a private education pro¬ 
duce felf-importance, or infulate a man in 
his family, the evil is only fhifted, not re¬ 
medied. 

This train of reafoning brings me back to 
a fubject, on which I mean to dwell, the ne- 
ceftity of eftablifhing proper day-fchools. 

But, thefe fliould be national eftablifh- 
ments, for whiift: fchool-mafters are depen¬ 
dent on the caprice of parents, little exertion 
can be expected from them, more than is 
necefiary to pleafe ignorant people. <• Indeed, 
the neceftity of a mafter’s giving the parents 
fome fample of the boy’s abilities, which dur¬ 
ing 
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ing the vacation is (hewn to every vifitor*, 
is productive of more mifchicf than would at 
firft be fuppofed. For it is feklom done en¬ 
tirely, to fpeak with moderation, by the 
child itfelf; th.us the matter countenances* 
falfehood, or winds the poor machine up to 
f >me extraordinary exertion, that injures the 
wheels, and hops the progrds of gradual im¬ 
provement. The memory is loaded with un¬ 
intelligible words, to make a {hew of, with¬ 
out the underftanding’s acquit ing any dill in ft 
ideas: but only that education deferves em¬ 
phatically to be termed cultivation of mind, 
which teaches young people how to begin to 
think. The imagination Ihould not be allow¬ 
ed to debauch the underftamling before it 
gained ftrength, or vanity will become the 
forerunner of vice: for every way of exhibit¬ 
ing the acquirements of a child is injurious 
to its moral character. 

How much time is loft in teaching them 
to recite what they do not utiderftand ? whilft, 
leated on benches, all in their beft array, 
the mammas liften with aftonittiment to the 

* I now particularv allude to the numerous academies 
in and about London, and to the behaviour of the trading 
part of this great cit). 
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parrot-like prattle, uttered in folemn cadences, 
with all the pomp of ignorance and folly. 
Such exhibitions only ferve to Alike the 
fpreading fibres of vanity through the whole 
«nind; for they neither teach children to fpeak 
fluently, nor behave gracefully. So far from 
it, that thefe frivolous purfuits might com¬ 
prehend vely be termed the ftudy of affectation; 
for we now rarely fee a Ample, balhful boy, 
thohgh few people of tafte were ever difgufted 
by that awkward fheepilhnefs fo natural to 
the age, which fchools and an early introduc¬ 
tion into fociety, have changed into impu¬ 
dence and apiilx giimace. 

Yet, how can thefe things be remedied 
whilft fchool-mafters depend entirely on pa¬ 
rents for a fubfiftence; and, when fo many 
rival fchools hang out their lures, to catch 
the attention of vain fathers and mothers, 
whofe parental affection only leads them to 
wifh that their children fhould outfliine thofe' 
of their neighbours ? 

Without great good luck, a fenfible, con- 
feientious man, would ffarve before he could 
raife a fchool, if he difdained to bubble weak 
parents by pradtifing the fecret tricks of the 
ci aft. 

In 
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In the bed regulated fchools, however, 
where fwarms are not crammed together, 
many bad habits muH be acquired; but, at 
common fchools, the body, heart, and un¬ 
demanding, are equally Hunted, for parent's 
are often only in quell: of the cheapefl fchool, 
and the mailer could not live, if he did not 
take a much greater number than he could 
manage himfelf; nor will the fcanty pittance, 
allowed for each child, permit him to hire 
ulhers fufficient to alfifl in the difcharge of 
the mechanical part of the bufinefs. Befides, 
whatever appearance the houfe and garden 
may make, the children do not enjoy the com¬ 
fort of either, for they arecontinually reminded 
by irkfome reHrictions that they are not at 
home, and the Hate-rooms, garden, &c. mull be 
kept in order for the recreation of the parents; 
who, of a Sunday, vilit the fchool, and are 
imprelfed by the very parade that renders the 
fituation of their children uncomfortable. 

With what difgull have I heard fenlible 
women, for girls are more rellrained and 
cowed than boys, fpeak of the wearifome 
confinement, which they endured at fchool. 
Not allowed, perhaps, to Hep out of one 
broad walk in a fuperb garden, and obliged to 
pace with Heady deportment flupidly back¬ 
wards 
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wards and forwards, holding up their heads 
and turning out their toes, with ihoulders 
braced back, inftead of bounding, as nature 
directs to complete her own delign, in the 
various attitudes fo conducive to health*. 
The pure animal Ipirits, which make both 
mind and body fhoot out, and unfold the 
tender blofFcms of hope, are turned four, and 
vented in vain willies or pert repinings, that 
contrad the faculties and fpoil the temper; elfe 
they mount to the brain, and fharpening the 
underftanding before it gains proportionable 
ftrength, produce that pitiful cunning which 

* I remember a circumftance that once came under my 
own obfervation, and railed my indignation. I went to 
vifit a little b: y at a fchool where young children were pre¬ 
pared for a large one. The mailer took me into the 
fcbool-room, &c. but whilft I walked down a broad gravel 
walk, I could not help obferving that the grafs grew very 
luxuriantly on each fide of me. I immediately afked the 
child fome queftions, and found that the poor boys were 
not allowed to ftir off the walk, and that the mailer fome- 
times permitted flieep to be turned in to crop the untrodden 
grafs. The tyrant of this domain ufed to fit by a window 
that overlooked the prifon yard, and one nook turning from 
it, where the unfortunate babes could (port freely, he en- 
clofed, and planted it with potatoes. The wife likewife 
was equally anxious to keep the children in order, left they 
ihould dirty or tear their clothes. 
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difgracefully characterizes the female mind— 
and I fear will ever characterize it whilft wo¬ 
men remain the Haves of power! 

The little refpefit paid to chaftity in the 
male world -is, I am perfuaded, the grand 
fource of many of the phyfical and moral 
evils that torment mankind, as well as of the 
vices and follies that degrade and deftroy wo¬ 
men j yet at fchpol, boys infallibly lofe that 
decent bafhfulnefs, which might have ripened 
into modefty, at home. 

And what nafty indecent tricks do they not 
alfo learn from each other, when a number of 
them pig together in the fame bedchamber, 
not to fpeak of the vices, which render the 
body weak, whilft they effectually prevent 
the acquifition of• any delicacy of mind. 
The little attention paid to the cultivation of 
modefty, amongft men, produces great de¬ 
pravity in all the relationfliips of fociety; for, 
not onlv love—love that ought to purify the 
heart, and firiT call forth all the youthful 
powers, to prepare the man to difeharge the 
benevolent duties of life, is facrificed to pre¬ 
mature luff; but, all the focial affe&ions are 
deadened by the felfiih gratifications, which 
very early pollute the mind, and dry up the 

generous 
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generous juices of the heart. In what ail 
unnatural manner is innocence often violated; 
and what ferious confequences enfue to ren¬ 
der private vices a public peft. Betides, an 
habit of perfonal order, which has more ef- 
fe£l on the moral character, than is, in ge¬ 
neral, fuppofed, can only be acquired at home, 
where that refpectable referve is kept up 
which checks the familiarity, that finking 
into beaftlinefs, undermines the affe&ion it 
infults. 

I have already animadverted on the bad ha¬ 
bits which females acquire when they are 
fhut up together; and, I think, that the 
obfervation may fairly be extended to the 
other fex, till the natural inference is drawn 
which I have had in view throughout—that 
to improve both fexes they ought, not only 
in private families, but in public fchools, to 
be educated together. If marriage be the 
cement of fociety, mankind fliould all be 
educated after the fame mode!, or the inter- 
courfe of the fexes will never deferve the 
name of fellowfhip, nor will women ever 
fulfil the peculiar duties of their fex, till they 
become enlightened citizens, till they be¬ 
come free by being enabled to earn their own 

fubfiftence. 
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fubfiftence, independent of men; in the fame 
manner, I mean, to prevent mifconftruc¬ 
tion, as one man is independent of another. 
Nay, marriage will never be held facred tiy. 
women, by being brought up with men, are 
prepared to be their companions rather than 
their miftreffes; for the mean doublings of 
cunning will ever render them contempt¬ 
ible, whilft oppreflion renders them timid. 
So convinced am I of this truth, that I will 
venture to predidt that virtue will never pre¬ 
vail in fociety till the virtues of both fexes 
are founded on reafonj and, till the affec¬ 
tions common to both are allowed to gain 
their due ftrength by the difcharge of mu¬ 
tual duties. 

Were boys and girls permitted to purfue 
the fame ftudies together, thofe graceful de¬ 
cencies might early be inculcated which pro¬ 
duce modefty without thofe fexual diftinc- 
tions that taint the mind. Leffons of po- 
litenefs, and that formulary of decorum, 
which treads on the heels of falfehood, would 
be rendered ufelefs by habitual propriety of 
behaviour. Not, indeed, put on for vifitors 
like the* courtly robe of politenefs, but the 
fober effedt of cleanlinefs of mind. Would 

not 
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not this Ample elegance of fmcerity be A 

chafte homage paid to domeftic affections, 

far furpafling the meretricious compliments 

that lliine with falfe luftre in the heartlefs 
»• * 

intercourfe of fafliionable life? But, till more 
underftanding preponderates in fociety, there 
will ever be a want of heart and tafte, and 
the harlot’s rouge will fupply the place 
of tjjat celeftial fuffufion which only virtu¬ 
ous affections can give to the face. Gallan¬ 
try, and what is called love, may fubfift with¬ 
out fimplicity of character; but the main pil¬ 
lars of friendfhip, are refpect and confidence— 
efteem is- never founded on it cannot tell 
what! 

A tafte for the fine arts requires great culti¬ 
vation ; but not more than a tafte for the virtu¬ 
ous affections; and both fuppofe that enlarge¬ 
ment of mind which opens fo many fources 
of mental pleafure. Why do people hurry 
to noify fcenes, and crowded circles? I 
fliould anfwer, becaufe they want afiivity of 
mind, becaufe they have not cherifhed the 
virtues of the heart. They only, therefore, 
fee and feel in the grofs, and continually pine 
after variety,finding every thing that fs fimple 
infipid. 


This 
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This argument may be carried further 
than philofophers are aware of, for if nature 
deftined woman, in particular, for the dif- 
charge of domeftic duties, fhe made her fuf- 
ceptible of the attached affections in a great 
degree. Now women are notorioufly fond 
of pleafurej and, naturally nuft be fo ac¬ 
cording to my definition, becaufe they can¬ 
not enter into the minutice of domefric tafle; 
lacking judgment, the foundation ofalitafte. 
For the underflanding, in fpite of fenfual ca¬ 
villers, referves to itfelf the privilege of con- 
veying pure joy to the heart. 

• With what a languid yawn have I feen 
an admirable poem thrown down, that a 
man of true take returns to, again and again 
with rapture? and, whilft melody has almoft 
fufpended icfpi ration, a lady has a Iked me 
where I bought my gown. 1 have feen alfo 
an eye glanced coldly over a mold exquifite 
picture, reft, fpurkling with pleafure, .on a 
caricature rudely lketched? and whilft fome 
terrific feature in nature has fpread afublime 
flillnefs through my foul, I have been defired 
to obferve tftopretty tricks of. a lap-dog, that 
my pcfveife fate forced me to travel with. 
Is it furpnSfmg that fuch a taflelefs being 

flioukl 
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fhould rather carefs this dog than her chil¬ 
dren ? Or, that fhe fhould prefer the rant of 
flattery to the Ample accents of flncerity ? 

Toilluftrate this remark I muft be allowed 
to obferve, that men of the firfl: genius, and 
moft cultivated minds, have appeared to have 
the higheft relifh for the Ample beauties of 
nature; and they muft have forcibly felt, what 
they ^ave fo well defcribed, the charm which 
natural affections, and unfophifticated feel¬ 
ings fpfead round the human character. It 
is this power of looking into the heart, and 
refponflvely vibrating with each emotion, 
that enables the poet to perfonify each paf- 
Aon, and the painter to fketch with a pencil 
of fire. 

True tafte is ever the work of the under- 
flanding employed in obferving natural of¬ 
fers s and till women have more underftand- 
ing, it is vain to expect them to poffefs do- 
meftic tafte. Their lively fenfes will ever 
be at work to harden their hearts, and the 
emotions ftruck out of them will continue to 
be vivid and tranfitory, unlefs a proper edu¬ 
cation ftore their mind with knowledge. 

It is the want of domeftic tafte, aftd not 
the acquirement of knowledge, that takes 

women 
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women out of their families, and tears the 
fmiling babe from the breaft that ought to 
afford it nourilhment. Women have been 
allowed to remain in ignorance, and flavifh 
dependence, many, very many years, and 
(fill we hear of nothing but their fondriefs of 
pleafure and fway, their preference of rakes 
and foldiers, their childifh attachment to toys* 
and the vanity that makes them value ^c- 
complifhments more than virtues. 

Hiftory brings forward a fearful catalogue 
of the crimes which their cunning has pro¬ 
duced, when the weak (laves have had fuf- 
ficient addrefs to over-reach their matters. In 
France, and in how many other countries, 
have men been the luxurious defpots, and 
women the crafty minifters?—Does this 
prove that ignorance and dependence domef- 
ticate them? Is not their folly the by-word 
of the libertines, who relax in their focietyj 
and do not men of fenfe continually lament 
that an immoderate fondnefs ‘for drefs and 
diilipation carries the mother of a family for 
ever from home? Their hearts have not 
been debauched *by knowledge, or their 
minds led *aftray by fcientific purfuitsj yet, 
they do not fulfil the peculiar duties which 
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as women they are called upon by nature to 
fulfil. On the contrary, the Hate of warfare 
which fubfifts between the fexes, makes them 
employ thofe wiles, that often fruit rate the 
more open defigns of force. 

When, therefore, I call women (laves, I 
mean in a political and civil fenfe; for, indi¬ 
rectly they obtain too much power, and are 
debafed by their exertions to obtain illicit 
fway. , 

Let an enlightened nation* then try what 
effeCt reafon would have to bring them back 
to nature, and their duty; and allowing them 
to (hare the advantages of education and go¬ 
vernment with man, fee whether they will 
become better, as they grow wifer and be¬ 
come free. They cannot be injured by the 
experiment; for it is not in the power of man 
to render them more infignificant than they 
are at prefent. - 

To render this practicable, day fchools, 
for particular ages, (hould be eftablilhed by 
government, in which boys and girls might 
be educated together. The fchool for the 
younger children, from five to nine years of 
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age, ought to be abfolutely free and open to 
all clafles *. A fufficiem number of matters 
fliould alfo be chofen by a feleft committee, 
in each parifli, to whom any complaint of 
negligence, &c. might be made, if figned by 
fix of the children’s parents. 

Ufhers would then be unneceffary; for I 
believe experience will ever prove that this 
kind of fubordinate authority is particularly 
injurious to the morals of youth. What* 
indeed, can tend to deprave the chara&er 
more than outward fubmiflion and inward 
contempt? Yet how can boys be expected 
to treat an uflier with refpedl, when the 
matter feems to confider him in the light of a 
fervant, and almoft to countenance the ridi¬ 
cule which becomes the chief amufement of 
the boys during the play hours? 

But nothing of this kind could occur in 
an elementary day-lchool, where boys and 
girls, the rich and poor, fliould meet toge¬ 
ther. And to prevent any of thediftin&ions 
of vanity, they fliould be drefled alike, and 
all -obliged to fubmit to the fame difcipline, 

* Treating this part of the fubjeft, I have borrowed 
tome hints from a very fenfible pamphlet, written by the 
hte bifhop of Autun on Public Education. 
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cr leave the fchool. The fchool-room ought 
to be furrounded by a large piece of ground, 
in which the children might be ufefully ex- 
ercifed, for at this age they fhould not be 
confined to any fedentary employment for 
more than an hour at a time. But thefe re¬ 
laxations might all be rendered a part of ele¬ 
mentary education, for many things improve 
and amufe the fenfes, when introduced as a 
kind of fihow, to the principles of which, 
dryly laid down, children would turn a 
deaf ear. For inftance, botany, mechanics, 
and aftronomy. Reading, writing, arithme¬ 
tic, natural hiftory, and fome fimple expe¬ 
riments in natural philofophy, might fill up 
the day; but thefe purfuits Ihould never 
encroach on gymnaftic plays in the open air. 
The elements of religion, hiftory, the hif¬ 
tory of man, and politics, might alfo be 
taught by converfations, in the focratic 
form. 

After the age of nine, girls and boys, in¬ 
tended for domeftic employments, or mecha¬ 
nical trades, ought to be removed to other 
fchools, and receive inftrutdion, in fome mea 
fureappropriated to thedeftinjltion of each indi 
vidual, the two fexes being ftiil together in th f 

morning 
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morning j but in the afternoon, the girls 
fhould attend a fchool, where plain-work, 
mantua-making, millinery, &c. would be 
their employment. 

The young people of fuperiour abilities, or 
fortune, might now be taught, in another 
fchool, the dead and living languages, the 
elements of fcience, and continue the ftudyof 
hiftory and politics, on a more extenfive fcale, 
which would not exclude polite literature.* 

Girls and boys Hill together? I hear fome 
readers a Ik: yes. And I fhould not fear any 
other confequence than that fome early at¬ 
tachment might take place; which, whilft 
it had the bed effect on the moral character 
of the young people, might not perfectly 
agree with the views of the parents, for it 
will be a long time, I fear, before the world 
will be fo far enlightened that parents, only 
anxious to render their children virtuous, {hall 
allow them to choofe companions for life 
themfelves. 

Befides, this would be a fure way to pro¬ 
mote early marriages, and from early mar¬ 
riages the mod falutary phyficai and moral 
effects naturally flow. What a different cha¬ 
racter does a married citizen affume from the 

C c 3 felfifh 
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felfifh coxcomb, who lives, but for himfelf, 
and who is often afraid to marry left he fhould 
not be able to live in a certain ftyle. Great 
emergencies excepted, which would rarely 
' .occur in a fociety of which equality was the 
bafis, a man can only be prepared to difcharge 
the duties of public life, by the habitual prac¬ 
tice of thofc inferiour ones which form the 
man. 

*Xn this plan of education the conftitu- 
tion of boys would not be ruined by the early 
debaucheries, which now make men fo felf¬ 
ifh, or girls rendered weak and vain, by in¬ 
dolence, and frivolous purfuits. But, I pre- 
fuppofe, that fuch a degree of equality fhould 
be eftablifhed between the fexes as would 
ftiut out gallantry and coquetry, yet allow 
friendftiip and lcve to temper the heart for 
the difcharge of higher duties. 

Thefe would be fchools of morality—and 
the happinefs of man, allowed to flow from 
the pure fprings of duty and affe&ion, what 
advances might not the human mind make? 
Society can only be happy and free in propor¬ 
tion as it is virtuous; but the prefent diftinc- 
tions, eftablifhed in fociety, corrode all pri¬ 
vate, and blaft all public virtue. 


I have 
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1 have already inveighed againft the cuf- 
tom of confining girls to their needle, and 
fhutting them out from all political and civil 
employments} for by thus narrowing their 
minds they are rendered unfit to fulfil the 
peculiar duties which nature has afligned 
them. 

Only employed about the little incidents of 
the day, they neceflarily grow up cunning. 
My very foul has often fickened at obferving 
the fly tricks pra&ifed by women to gain 
fome foolifh thing on which their filly hearts 
were fet. Not allowed to difpofe of money, 
or call any thing their own, they learn to 
turn the market penny} or, (hould *a huf- 
band offend, by ftaying from home, or give 
rife to fome emotions of jealoufy—a new 
gown, or any pretty bawble, fmooths Juno’s 
angry brow. 

But thefe littlencjfes would not degrade their 
character, if women were led to refpeCt them- 
felves, if political and moral fubjeCis were 
opened to them; and, I will venture to 
affiim, that this is the only way to make 
them properly attentive to their domeftic du¬ 
ties.—An, active mind embraces the whole 
circle of its duties, and finds time enough for 

C c 4 all. 
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all. It is not, I aflert, a bold attempt to emu* 
late mafculine virtues j it is not the enchantr 
ment of literary purfuits, or the fteady invef- 
tigation of fcientific fubje£ts, that leads wo¬ 
men aftray from duty. No, it is indolence 
and vanity—the love of pleafure and the love 
of fway, that will reign paramount in an 
empty mind. I fay empty emphatically, be- 
caufe the education which women now re¬ 
ceive fcarcely deferves the name. For the 
little knowledge that they are led to acquire, 
during the important years of youth, is merely 
relative to accomplifhments; and accomplifh- 
ments without a bottom, for unlefs the un- 
derftanding be cultivated, fuperficial and mo¬ 
notonous is every grace. Like the charms of 
a made up face, they only ftrike the fenfes in 
a crowd ; but at home, wanting mind, they 
want variety. The confequence is obvious j 
in gay fcenes of diffipation we meet the arti¬ 
ficial mind and face, for thofe who fly from 
folitude dread, next to folitude, the domeftic 
circle^ not having it in their power to amufe 
orintereft, they feel their own infignificance, or 
find nothing to amufe or intereft themfeives. 

Befides, what can be more indelicate than 
a girl’s coming out in the fafhionable world ? 

Which^ 
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Which, in other words, is to bring to market 
a marriageable mifs, whofe perfon is taken 
from one public place to another, richly capa- 
rifoned. Yet, mixing in the giddy circle 
under reftraint, thefe butterflies long to flutter 
at large, for the firft affe&ion of their fouls 
is their own perfons, to which their atten¬ 
tion has been called with the moft fedulous 
care whilft they were preparing for the pe¬ 
riod that decides their fate for life. Inftead 
of purfuing this idle routine, fighing for 
taftelefs fhew, and heartlefs ftate, with what 
dignity would the youths of both fexes form 
attachments in the fchools that I have cur- 
forily pointed out ; in which, as life advanced, 
dancing, mufic, and drawing, might be ad¬ 
mitted as relaxations, for at thefe fchools young 
people*of fortune ought to remain, more or 
lefs, till they were of age. Thofe, who 
were defigned for particular profeflions, might 
attend, three or four mornings in the week, 
the fchools appropriated' for their immediate 
inftru&ion. 

I only drop thefe obfervations at prefent, 
as hints; rather, indeed, as an outline of the 
plan 1 mean, than a digefted one; but I 
muft add, that I highly approve of one regu¬ 
lation 
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lation mentioned in the pamphlet * already 
alluded to, that of making the children and 
youths independent of the matters refpeft- 
ing punilhments. They fhould be tried by 
their peers, which would be an admirable 
method of fixing found principles of juft ice 
in the mind, and might have the happieft effect 
on the temper, which is very early foured or 
irritated by tyranny, till it becomes peevifhly 
cunning, or ferocioufly overbearing. 

My imagination darts forward with bene¬ 
volent fervour to greet thefe amiable and 
refpeftable groups, in fpite of the fneer- 
ing of cold hearts, who are at liberty to 
utter, with frigid felf-importance, the damn¬ 
ing epithet—romantic; the force of which 
I fhall endeavour to blunt by repeating 
the words of an eloquent moralift.—‘ I 

* know not whether the allufions of a truly 
‘ humane heart, whofe zeal renders every 

* thing eafy, be not preferable to that rough 
« and repulfing realon, which always finds 
‘ an indifference for the public good, the firft 

* obftacle to whatever would promote it/ 

I know that libertines will, alfo exclaim, 
.that woman would be unfexed bj^acquiring 


* The bifhop of Autun’s. 
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ftrength of body and mind, and that beauty, 
foft bewitching beauty! would no longer 
adorn the daughters of men. I am of a very 
different opinion, for I think that, on the 
contrary, we fhould then fee dignified beauty, 
and true grace; to produce which, many 
powerful phyfical and moral caufes would 
concur.—Not relaxed beauty, it is true, or 
the graces of helpleffnefs; but fuch as ap¬ 
pears to make us refpedt the human body as 
a majeftic pile fit to receive a noble inhabi¬ 
tant, in the relics of antiquity. 

I do not forget the popular opinion that the 
Grecian ftatues were not modelled after na¬ 
ture. I mean, not according to the propor¬ 
tions of a particular man; but that beautiful 
limbs and features were feledted from various 
bodies to form an harmonious whole. This 
might, in fome degree, be true. The fine 
ideal picture of an exalted imagination might 
be fuperiour to the materials which the ftatu- 
ary found in nature, and thus it might with 
propriety be termed rather the model of 
mankind than of a man. It was not, how¬ 
ever, the mechanical fele&ion of limbs and 
features; but the ebullition of an heated fancy 
that burft forth, and the fine fenfes and en¬ 
larged 
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larged undemanding of the artift felected the 
folid matter, which he drew into this glow¬ 
ing focus. 

I obferved that it was not mechanical, 
becaufe a whole was produced—a model 
of that grand fimplicity, of thofe concur¬ 
ring energies, which arreft our attention 
and command our reverence. For only 
infipid lifelefs beauty is produced by a fervile 
copy of even beautiful nature. Yet, inde¬ 
pendent of thefe obfervations, I believe that 
the human form rauft have been far more 
beautiful than it is at prefent, becaufe ex¬ 
treme indolence, barbarous ligatures, and 
many caufes, which forcibly ad on it, in 
our luxurious ftate of fociety, did not re¬ 
tard its expanfion, or render it deformed. 
Exercife and cleanlinefs appear to be not only 
the fureft means of preferving health, but of 
promoting beauty, the phyftcal caufes only 
confidered; yet, this is not fufficient, moral 
ones muft concur, or beauty will be merely of 
that ruftic kind which blooms on the inno¬ 
cent, wholefome, countenances of fomc coun¬ 
try people, whofe minds have, not been ex- 
ercifed. To render the perfon perijjeft, phy- 
Ccai and moral beauty ought to be attained 

at 
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at the fame time ; each lending and receiving 
force by the combination. Judgment muft 
refide on the brow, affection and fancy beam 
in the eye, and humanity curve the cheek, 
or vain is the fparkling of the fineft eye or 
the elegantly turned finifh of the faireft fea** 
tures: whilft in every motion that difplays 
the adtive limbs and well-knit joints, grace 
and modefty fhould appear. But this fair 
aflemblage is not to be brought together by 
chance; it is the reward of exertions calculat¬ 
ed to fupport each other; for judgment can 
only be acquired by refledf ion, affedtion by the 
difcharge of duties, and humanity by the ex- 
ercife of companion to every living creature. 

Humanity to animals fhould be particularly 
inculcated as a part of national education, for 
it is not at prefent one of our national virtues. 
Tendernefs for their humble dumb domeftics, 
amongft the lower clafs, is oftener to be 
found in a favage than a civilized ftate. 
For civilization prevents that intercourfe 
which creates affedlion in the rude hut, or 
mud hovel, and leads uncultivated minds who 
are only depraved by the refinements which 
prevail in the fociety, where they are trodden 
under foot by the rich, to domineer over 

them 
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them to revenge the inful ts that they are 
obliged to bear from their fuperiours. 

This habitual cruelty is firft caught at 
fchool, where it is one of the rare fports of 
the bbys to torment the miferable brutes that 
fall in their way. The tranfition, as they 
grow up, from barbarity, to brutes to domeftic 
tyranny over wives, children, and fervants, is 
very eafy. Juftice, or even benevolence, will 
not be 'a powerful fpring of action unlefs it 
extend to the whole creation; nay, I believe 
that it may be delivered as an axiom, that 
thofe who can fee pain, unmoved, will foon 
learn to inflid it. 

The vulgar are fwayed by prefent feelings, 
and the habits which they have acciden¬ 
tally acquired j but on partial feelings much 
dependence cannot be placed, though they 
be juft} for, when they are not invigorated 
by refledion, cuftom weakens theril, till they 
are fcarcely perceptible. The fympathies of 
our nature are ftrengthened by pondering co* 
gitations, and deadened by thoughtlefs ufe. 
Macbeth’s heart fmote him more for one 
murder, the firft, than for a hundred fub* 
fequcnt ones, which were neceijjpry to 

back 
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back it. But, when I ufed tlie epithet vul¬ 
gar, I did not mean to confine my remark 
to the poor, for partial humanity, founded on 
prefent fenfations, or whim, is quite as confpi- 
cuous, if not more fo, amongft the rich. 

The lady who fheds tears for the bird 
ftarved in a fnare, and execrates the devils in 
the ftiape of men, who goad to madnefs the 
poor ox, or whip the patient afs, tottering 
under a burden above its flrength, will, ne- 
verthelefs, keep her coachman and horfes 
whole hours waiting for her, when the fharp 
froft bites, or the rain beats againft the well- 
clofed windows which do not admit a breath 
of air to tell her how roughly the wind blows 
without. And fhe who takes her dogs to 
bed, and nurfes them with a parade of fen- 
fibility, when fick, will fuffer her babes to 
grow up crooked in a nurfery. This illuf- 
tration of my argument is drawn from a 
matter of fa£t. The woman whom I al¬ 
lude to was handfome, reckoned very hand- 
fome, by thofe who do not mifs the mind 
when the face is plump and fair} but 
her underloading had not been led from 
female* duties by literature, nor her inno¬ 
cence debauched by knowledge. No, fhe 

was 
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was quite feminine, according to the mafcu* 
line acceptation of the word; and, fo far 
from loving thefe fpoiled brutes that filled 
the place which her children ought to have 
occupied, fhe only lifped out a pretty mix¬ 
ture of French and Englifh nonfenfe, to 
plcafe the men who flocked round her. The 
wife, mother, and human creature, were all 
fwallowedupby the factitious charadterwhich 
an improper education and the felfifh vanity 
of beauty had produced. 

I do not like to make a diftinction with¬ 
out a difference, and I own that I have been 
as much difgufted by the fine lady who 
took her lap-dog to her bofom inftead of her 
child j as by the ferocity of a man, who, beat¬ 
ing his horfe, declared, that he knew as well 
when he did wrong, as a Chriftian. 

This brood of folly fhews how miftaken 
they are who, if they allow women to leave 
their harams, do not cultivate their under- 
ftandings, in order to plant virtues in their 
hearts. For had they fenfe, they might ac¬ 
quire that domeftic tafte which would lead 
them to love with reafonable fubordination 
their whole family, from their hj^fband to 
the houfe-dog; nor w ould they ever infult 

humanity 
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humanity in the perfon of the mod menial 
fervant by paying more attention to the com¬ 
fort of a brute, than to that of a fellow-crea* 
ture. 

My obfervations on national education are 
obvioufly hints; but I principally wilh to en¬ 
force the neceffity of educating the fexes to¬ 
gether to perfect both, and of making chil¬ 
dren deep at home that they may learn to 
love home; yet to make private fupport, in* 
Head of fmothering, public affe&ions, they 
Ihould be fent to fchool to mix with a number 
of equals, for only by the joftlings of equality 
can we form a juft opinion of ourfelves. 

To render mankind more virtuous, and hap¬ 
pier of courfe, both fexes muft adt from the 
fame principle; but how can that be expedted 
when only one is allowed to fee the reafon- 
ablenefs of it ? To render alfo the focial com¬ 
pact truly equitable, and in order to fpreadthofe 
enlightening principles, which alone can me¬ 
liorate the fate of man, women muft be al¬ 
lowed to found their virtue on knowledge, 
which is fcarcely poffible unlefs they be edu¬ 
cated by the fame purfuits as men. For 
they are now made fo inferiour by ignorance 
and low defires, as not to deferve to be 

D d ranked 
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ranked with them; or, by the ferpentine 
wrigglings of cunning they mount the tree 
of knowledge, and only acquire fufficient to 
lead men aftray. 

It is plain from the hiftory of all nations, 
that women cannot be confined to merely 
domeftic purfuits, for they will not fulfil fa¬ 
mily duties, unlefs their minds take a wider 
range, and. whilft they are kept in ignorance 
they become in the fame proportion the Haves 
of pleafure as they are the Haves of man. 
Nor can they be'ftiut out of great enterprifes, 
though the narrownefs of their minds often 
make them mar, what they are unable to 
comprehend. 

The libertinifm, and even the virtues of 
fuperiour men, will always give women, of 
fome defcription, great power over them; 
and thefe weak women, under the influence 
of childifh paflions and felfifh vanity, will 
throw a falfe light over the objects which the 
very men view with their eyes, who ought to 
enlighten their judgment. Men of fancy, and 
thofe fanguine charadters who moftly hold 
the helm of human affairs, in general, relax 
in the fociety of women; and finely I need 
not cite to the molt fuperficial reader of hif- 

tory 
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tory the numerous examples of vice and op- 
preflioa which the private intrigues of female 
favourites have produced; not to dwell on the 
mifchief that naturally arifes from the blun¬ 
dering interpofition of well-meaning folly. 
For in the tranfaitions of bufinefs it is much 
better to have to deal with a knave than a fool, 
becaufea knave adheres to fome plan; and any 
plan of reafon may be feen through much 
fooner than a fudden flight of folly. The 
power which vile and foolifh women have had 
over wife men, who poflcfled fenfibility, is 
notorious; I (hall only mention one inftance. 

Who ever drew a more exalted female cha¬ 
racter than Roufleau? though in the lump he 
conlhntly endeavoured to degrade the fex. 
And why was he thus anxious? Truly tojuf- 
tify to himfelf the affeition wfiich weaknefs 
and virtue had made him cherifh for that 
fool Therefa. He could not raife her to the 
common level of her fex; and therefore he la¬ 
boured to bring woman down to her’s. He 
found her a convenient humble companion, and 
pride made him determine to find fome fupe- 
riour virtues in the being whom he chofe to 
live with;, but did not her conduit during his 
life, and after his death, clearly fhew how 
D d 2 grofly 
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grofsly he was miftaken who called her a 
celeftial innocent. Nay, in the bitternefs of 
his heart, he himfelf laments, that when his 
bodily infirmities made him no longer treat 
her like a woman, (he ceafed to have an 
affe&ion for him. And it was very natural 
that (he fhould, for having fo few fentiments 
in common, when the fexual tie was broken, 
what was-to hold, her? To hold her affec¬ 
tion whofe fenfibility was confined to one 
fex, nay, to one man, it requires fenfe to 
turn fenfibility into the broad channel of hu¬ 
manity * many women have not mind enough 
to have an affe&ion for a woman, or a friend- 
fhip for a man. But the fexual weaknefs 
that makes woman depend on man for a fub- 
fiftence, produces a kind of cattifh affedion 
which leads a wife to purr about her hufband 
as fhe would about any man who fed and ca- 
refled her. 

Men are, however, often gratified by this 
kindof fondnefs, which is confined inabeaftly 

manner to themfelvesj but fhould they ever 

* 

become more virtuous, they will wifh to 
converfe at their fire-fide with a friend, after 
they ceafe to play with a mift*efs._ 


Befides, 
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Befides, under {landing is neceffary to give 
variety and intereft to fenfual enjoyments, 
for low, indeed, in the intellectual fcale, is 
the mind that can continue to love when nei¬ 
ther virtue nor fenfe give a human appear¬ 
ance to an animal appetite. But fenfe will 
always preponderate; and if women be not, 
in general, brought more on a level with 
men, fome fuperiour women, like the Greek 
courtezans, will affemble the men of abilities 
around them, and draw from their families 
many citizens, who would have flayed at home 
had their wives had more fenfe, or- the graces 
which refult from the exercife of the under- 
ftanding and fancy, the legitimate parents of 
tafte. A woman of talents, if fhe be not ab- 
folutely ugly, will always obtain great power, 
raifed by the weaknefs of her fex; and in 
proportion as men acquire virtue and delicacy, 
by the exertion of reafon, they will look for 
both in women, but they can only acquire 
them in the fame way that men do. 

in France or Italy, have the women con¬ 
fined themfelves to domeftic life ? though they 
have not hitherto had a political exiftence, 
yet, have they not illicitly had great fway? 
corrupting themfelves and the men with 

D d 3 whofe 
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whofe paflions they played. In fhort, in what¬ 
ever light I view the fubjedt, reafon and ex¬ 
perience convince me that the only method 
of leading women to fulfil their peculiar du¬ 
ties, is to free them from all reftraint by 
allowing them to participate the inherent 
rights of mankind. 

Make them free, and they will quickly be¬ 
come wife and virtuous, as men become 

c 

more foj for the improvement muft be mu¬ 
tual, or the injuftice which one half of the 
human race are obliged to fubmit to, retorting 
on their oppreflbrs, the virtue of man will be 
worm-eaten by the infedt whom he keeps 
under his feet. 

Let men take their choice, man and wo¬ 
man were made for each other, though not 
to become one being; and if they will not 
improve women, they will deprave them! 

I fpeak of the improvement and emancipa¬ 
tion of the whole fex, for I know that the 
behaviour of a few women, who, by acci¬ 
dent, or following a ftrong bent of nature, 
have acquired a portion of knowledge fupe- 
riour to that of the reft of their fex, has often 
been overbearing; but there |ave been in¬ 
stances of women who, attaining knowledge, 

have 
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have not difcarded modefty, nor have they 
always pedantically appeared to defpife the 
ignorance which they laboured to difperfe in 
their own minds. The exclamations then 
which any advice refpe&ing female learning, 
commonly produces, efpecially from pretty 
women, often arife from envy. When they 
chance to lee that even the luftre of their 
eyes, and the flippant fportivenefs of refined 
coquetry will not always fecurothem atten¬ 
tion, during a whole evening, Ihould a wo¬ 
man of a more cultivated underftanding en¬ 
deavour to give a rational turn to theconver- 
fation, the common Iburce of confolation is, 
that fuch women feldom get hulbands. What 
arts have I not feen filly women ufe to inter¬ 
rupt by flirtation , a very fignificant word to 
defcribe fuch a manoeuvre, a rational conver- 
fation which made the men forget that they 
were pretty women. 

But, allowing what is very natural to 
man, that the pofleffion of rare abilities 
is really calculated to excite over-weening 
pride, difgufting in both men and women 
—in what a flate of inferiority mull the 
female faculties’ have lulled when fuch a 
fmall portion of knowledge as thofe women 
D d 4 attained, 
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attained, who have fneeringly been termed 
learned women, could be fingular?—Suffi¬ 
ciently fo to puff up the pofleffor, and excite 
envy in her contemporaries, and fome of the 
other fex. Nay, has not a little rationality 
expofed many women to the fevered cenfure ? 
I advert to well known fads, for I have fre¬ 
quently heard women ridiculed, and every little 
weaknefs expofed, only becaufe they adopted 
the advice offbme medical men, and deviated 
from the beaten track in their mode of treat¬ 
ing their infants. I have adually heard this 
barbarous averlion to innovation carried ftill 
further, and a fenfible woman ftigmatized as 
an unnatural mother, who has thus been 
wifely folicitous to preferve the health of her 
children, when in the midft of her care the 
has loft one by fome of the cafualties of in¬ 
fancy, which no prudence can ward off. Her 
acquaintance have obferved, that this was 
the confequence of new-fangled notions— 
the new-fangled notions of eafe and deanli- 
nefs. And thofe who pretending to expe¬ 
rience, though they have long adhered to 
prejudices that have, according to the opi¬ 
nion of the mod fagacious phyficians, thinned 
the human race, almoft rejoiced at the dif- 

after 
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after that gave a kind of fan&ion to pre- 
fcriptkm. 

Indeed, if it were only on this account, the 
national education of women is of the utmoft 
confequence, for what a number of human 
facrifices are made to that moloch prejudice! 
And in how many ways are children de- 
ftroyed by the laf-ivioufnefs of man? The 
want of natural affedtion, in many women* 
who are drawn from their duty by the admi¬ 
ration of men, and the ignorance of others, 
render the infancy of man a much more pe¬ 
rilous ftate than that of brutes; yet men are 
unwilling to place women in fituations pro¬ 
per to enable them to acquire fufficient un¬ 
demanding to know how even to nurfe their 
babes. 

So forcibly does this truth ftrike me, that I 
would reft the whole tendency of my reaibn- 
inguponit, for whatever tends to incapacitate 
the maternal character, takes woman out ,of 
her fphere. 

But it is vain to expedt the prefent race of 
weak mothers either to take that reafonable 
care of a chijd’s body, which is necefiary to 
lay th$ foundation of a good conftitution, fup- 
pofing that it do not fuffer for the fins of its 
i fathers; 
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fathers; or, to manage its temper fojudici- 
oufly that the child will not have, as it grows 
up, to throw off all that its mother, its firfl: 
inflruftor, direCtly or indire&ly taught; and 
unlefs the mind have uncommon vigour, 
womanifh follies will flick to the character 
throughout life. The weaknefs of the mo¬ 
ther will be vifited on the‘children! And 
whilft women are educated to rely on their 
hulbands for judgment, this rauft ever be 
the confequence, for there is no improving 
an underftanding by halves, nor can any being 
aft wifely from imitation, becaufe in every 
circuniftance of life there is a kind of indivi¬ 
duality, which requires an exertion of judg¬ 
ment to modify general rules. The being 
who can think juftly in one track, will foon 
extend its intellectual empire} and (he who 
has fufficient judgment to manage her chil¬ 
dren, will not fubmit, right or wrong, to her 
hulband, or patiently to the focial laws which 
make a nonentity of a wife. 

In public fchools women, to guard againft 
the errors of ignorance, fhould be taught the 
elements of anatomy and medicine, not only 
to enable them to take proper eye of their 
own health, but to make them rational 

nurfes 
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tiurfes of their infants, parents, and hufbands; 
for the bills of mortality are fwelled by the 
blunders of felf-willed old women, who give 
noftrums of their own without knowing any 
thing of the human frame. It is likewife 
proper only in a domeftic view, to make 
women acquainted with the anatomy of the 
mind, by allowing the fexes to affociate toge¬ 
ther in every purfuit; and by leading them 
to obferve the progrefs of the human dnder- 
ftanding in the improvement of the fciences 
and arts; never forgetting the fcience of mo¬ 
rality, or the ftudy of the political hiftory 
of mankind. 

A man has been termed a microcofm; 
and every family might a!fo be called a 
ftate. States, it is true, have moftly been 
governed by arts that difgrace the charac¬ 
ter of man; and the want of a juft confti- 
tution, and equal laws, have fo perplexed 
the notions of the worldly wife, that the^r 
more than queftion the reafonablenefs of con¬ 
tending for the rights of humanity. Thus 
morality, polluted in the national refervoir, 
fends off ftre,ams of vice to corrupt the con- 
ftitueot parts of the body politic; but Ihould 
piore noble, or rather, more juft principles 

regulate 
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regulate the laws, which ought to be the go* 
vernment of fociety, and not thofe who exe¬ 
cute them, duty might become the rule of 
private conduft. 

Befides, by the exercife of their bodies and • 
minds women would acquire that mental 
activity fo necelTary in the maternal chara&er, 
united with the fortitude that diftinguilhes 
fteadinefs of condudt from the obftinate per- 
verfenefs of weaknefs. For it is dangerous 
to advife the indolent to be fteady, becaufe 
they inftantly become rigorous, and to fave 
themfelves trouble, punilh with feverity faults 
that the patient fortitude of reafon might 
have prevented. 

But fortitude prefuppofes ftrength of mind; 
and is ftrength of mind to be acquired by in¬ 
dolent acquiefcence? uy alking advice inftead 
of exerting the judgment? by obeying 
through fear, inftead of pra&ifing the for¬ 
bearance, which we all ftand in need of our- 
felves?—The conclusion which I wifli to 
draw, is obvious; make women rational crea¬ 
tures, and free citizens, and they will quickly 
become good wives, and mothers; that is—if 
men do not negleft the duties ofhhfbartds and 
fathers. 


Difcufting 
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Difcuffing the advantages which a public 
and private education combined, as I have 
iketched, might rationally be expedted to pro¬ 
duce, I have dwelt moft on fur h as are par¬ 
ticularly relative to the female world, be- 
caufe I think the female world opprefledj 
yet the gangrene, which the vices engendered 
by opprefiion have produced, is not confined 
to the morbid part, but pervades fociety at 
large: fo that when I wifh to fee my fex be¬ 
come more like moral agents, my heart 
bounds with the anticipation of the general 
diffufion of that fublime contentment which 
„ only morality can diffufe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

SOME INSTANCES OF THE FOLLY WHICH 
THE IGNORANCE OF WOMEN GENE¬ 
RATES} WITH CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 
ON THE MORAL IMPROVEMENT THAT 
A REVOLUTION IN FEMALE MANNERS 
MKJHT NATURALLY BE EXPECTED TO 
PRODUCE. 

There are many follies, in fomc degree, pe¬ 
culiar to women: fins againft reafon of com-t,. 
million as well as of omifiion; but all flowing 
from ignorance or prejudice, I (hall only point 
out fuch as appear to be particularly injurious 
to their moral chara&er. And in animad¬ 
verting on them, I wilh efpecially to prove, 
that the weaknefs of mind and body, which 
men have endeavoured, impelled by various 
motives, to perpetuate, prevents their dif- 
charging the peculiar duty of their fex: for 
when weaknefs of body will not permit them 
to fuckle their children, and.weaknefs of 
mind makes them fpoil their tempers—is wo¬ 
man in a natural ftate? 


S E C TV 
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SECT. I. 

One glaring inftance of the weaknefs which 
proceeds from ignorance, firft claims attention, 
and calls for fevere reproof. 

In this metropolis a number of lurking 
leeches infamoufly gain a fubfiftence byprac- 
tifingon the credulity of women, pretending 
to caft nativities, to ufe the technical phrafe; 
and many females who, proud of their rank 
and fortune, look down on the vulgar with 
fovereign contempt, (hew by this credulity, 
that the diilinftion is arbitrary, and that they 
have not fufficiently cultivated their minds to 
rife above vulgar prejudices. Women, be- 
caufe they have not been led to confider the 
knowledge of their duty as the one thing 
neceflary to know, or, to live in the prefent 
moment by the difcharge of it, are very anxi¬ 
ous to peep into futurity, to learn what they 
have to expedt to render life interefting, and 
to break the vacuum of ignorance. 

I mult be allowed to expoftulate ferioufly 
with the ladies who follow thefe idle inven¬ 
tions} for ladles, miflrefies of families, are not 
afhamed to drive in their own carriages to the 
' door 
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door of the cunning man*. And if any of 
them Ihould perufe this work, I entreat them 
to anfwer to their own hearts the following 
questions, not forgetting that they are in the 
prefence of God. 

Do you believe that there is but one God, 
and that he is powerful, wife, and good ? 

Do you believe that all things were Cieated 
by him, and that all beings are dependent on 
him ? * 

Do you rely on his wifdom, fo confpicuous 
in his works, and in your own frame, and are 
you' convinced that he has ordered all things 
which do not come under the cognizance of 
your fenfes, in the fame perfe <3 harmony, to 
fulfil his defigns? 

Do you acknowledge that the power of 
looking into futurity, and feeing things that 
are not, as if they were, is an attribute of the 
Creator ? And Ihould he, by an impreffion 
on the minds of his creatures, think fit to im¬ 
part to them fome event hid in \he (hades of 

* I once lived in the neighbourhood cf one of thefe men, 
a bandftnu man, and faw with furprife and indignation, 
women, whofe appearance and attendance befpoke that 
rank in which females are fuppofed to revive a fuperiour 
education, flock to his door. 

time. 
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time yet unborn, to whom would the fecret 
be revealed by immediate i.ifpiration r The 
opinion of ages will anfwer this queftion—to 
reverend old men, to people diftinguifhed for 
eminent piety. 

The oracles of old were thus delivered by 
priefts dedicated to the fervice of the God 
who was fuppofed to infpire them. The 
glare of worldly pomp which furrounded 
thefe impoftors, and the refpeft paid to tfiem 
by artful politicians, who knew how to avail 
them fed ves of this ufeful engine to bend the 
necks of the ftrong under the dominion of the 
cunning, fpread a facred myfterious veil of 
fan&ity over their lies and abominations. 
Imprefled by fuch folemn devotional parade, 
a Greek, or Roman lady might be eveuled, 
if flic inquired of the oracle, when fhe was 
anxious to pry into futurity, or inquire about 
lomedubious event: and her inquiries, how¬ 
ever contrary to reafon, could not be reckoned 
impious.—But, can the profeffors of Chrifti- 
anity ward off that imputation ? Can a Chrif- 
tian fuppofe that the favourites of the moft 
High, the highly favoured, would be obliged 
to lurk irf difguife, and practife the moft dif- 

E e honell 
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honeft tricks to cheat filly women out of 
the money—which the poor cry for in vain ? 

Say not that fuch queftions are an infult 
to common fenfe—for it is your own conduct, 
O ye foolifh women! which throws an odium 
on your fex! And thefe reflexions ihould 
make you fh udder at your thoughtleffnefs, 
and irrational devotion.—For I do not fuppofe 
that all of you laid afide your religion, fuch 
as it is, when you entered thofe myflerious 
dwellings. Yet, as I have throughout fup- 
pofed myfelf talking to ignorant women, for 
ignorant ye are in the raoft emphatical fenfe 
of the word, it would be abfurd to reafon 
with you on the egregious folly of defiring to 
know what the Supreme Wifdom has con¬ 
cealed. 

Probably you would not underfland me, 
were I to attempt to ihew you that it would 
beabfolutely inconfiftcnt with the grand pur- 
pofe of life, that of rendering human crea¬ 
tures wife and virtuous: and that, were it 
fanftionedby God, it would difturb the order 
eilab’ilhed in creation; and if it be notfanc- 
tioned by God, do you expefl to hear truth? 
Can events be foretold, event^ which have 

not 
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not yet aflumed a body to become fubjeclto 
mortal infpection, can they be forefeen by a 
vicious worldling, who pampers his appetites 
by preying on the foolifli ones ? 

Perhaps, however, you devoutly believe 
in the devil, and imagine, to fhift the quef- 
tion, that he may afiift his votaries; but, if 
really refpe&ing the power of fuch a being, 
an enemy to goodnefs and to God, can you 
go to church after having been under fuch an 
obligation to him ? 

From thefe delufions to thofe ftill more 
fafhionable deceptions, pra&ifed by the whole 
tribe of magnetifers, the tranfition is very na¬ 
tural. With refpc£t to them, it is equally 
proper to alk women a few queftions. 

Do you know any thing of the conftruc- 
tion of the human frame ? if not, it is proper 
that you fhould be told what every child ought 
to know, that when its admirable ceconomy 
has been difturbed by intemperance or indo¬ 
lence, I fpeak not of violent diforders, but ot 
chronical difeales, it mull be brought into a 
healthy ftate again, by flow degrees, and if 
the functions of life have not been materially 
injured, regimen, another word for temper¬ 
ance, air, exercife, and a few medicines, 
E e 2 preferibed 
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prefcribed by perfons who have ftudied the 
human body, are the only human means, 
yet difcovered, of recovering that ineftimable 
bleffing health, that will bear inveftigation. 

Do you then believe that thefe magnetifers, 
who, by hocus pocus tricks, pretend to work 
a miracle, are delegated by God, or affifted 
t ’ the folver of all thefe kind of difficulties— 
t if devil ? 

Do they, when they put to flight, as it is 
faid, diforders that have baffled the powers of 
medicine, work in conformity to the light of 
reafon? or, do they effect thefe wonderful 
cures by fupernatural aid? 

By a communication, an adept may anfwer, 
with the world of fpirits. A noble privilege, 
it mult be allowed. Some of the ancients 
mention familiar daemons, w'ho guarded 
them from danger by kindly intimating, we 
cannot guefs in what manner, when any 
danger was nigh; or, pointed out what they 
ought to undertake. Yet the men who laid 
claim to this privilege, out of the order of 
nature, infilled that it was the reward, or 
confequence, of fuperioufr temperance and 
piety. But the prefent workers* of wonders 
are not raifed above their fellows by fuperiour 

temperance 
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temperance or fan&ity. They do not cure 
for the love of God, but money. Thefe are 
the priefts of quackery, though it is true 
they have not the convenient expedient of 
felling maffes for fouls in purgatory, or 
churches where they can difplay crutches, 
and models of limbs made found by a touch 
or a word. 

I am not converfant with the technical 
terms, or initiated into the arcana, there¬ 
fore, I may fpeak improperly; but it is clear 
that men who will not conform to the law 
of reafon, and earn a fubfiftence in an honeft 
way, by degrees, are very fortunate in be¬ 
coming acquainted with fuch obliging fpirits. 
We cannot, indeed, give them credit for 
either great fagacity or goodnefs, elfe they 
would have chofen more noble inftruments, 
when they wifhed to fliew themfelves the be¬ 
nevolent friends of man. 

It is, however, little fhort of blafphemy 
to pretend to fuch powers! 

From the whole tenourofthedifpenfationsof 
Providence, it appears evident to fober reafon, 
that certain vices produce certain effects; and 
can any one fogrofsly infult the wifdomof God, 
as to fuppofe that a miracle will be allowed to 
E e 3 difturb 
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difturb his general laws, to reftore to health 
the intemperate and vicious, merely to enable 
them to purfue the fame courfe with impu¬ 
nity? Be whole, and fin no more, faid Jefus. 
And, are greater miracles to be performed 
by thofe who do not follow his footfteps, 
who healed the body to reach the mind ? 

The mentioning of the name of Chrift, 
after fuch vile importers, may difpleafe fome 
of my readers—I refpe£t their warmth; but 
let them not forget that the followers of thefe 
delufions bear his name, and profefs to be 
the clifciples of him, who faid, by their 
works we fhould know who were the chil¬ 
dren of God or the fervants of fin. I allow 
that it is eafier to touch the body of a faint, 
or to be magnetifed, than to reftrain our ap¬ 
petites or govern our pafiions; but health of 
body or mind can only be recovered by thefe 
means, or we make the Supreme Judge par¬ 
tial and revengeful. 

Is he a man that he fhould change, or pu- 
nifh out of refentment? He—the common 
father, wounds but to heal, fays reafon, and 
; our irregularities producing certain confe- 
quences, we are forcibly fhewn the nature of 
yice: that thus learning to know good from 

evil. 
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evil, by experience, we may hate one and 
love the other, in proportion to the wifdom 
which we attain. The poifon contains the 
antidotej and we either reform our evil ha¬ 
bits and ceafe to fin againft our own bodies, 
to ufe the forcible language of fcripture, or 
a premature death, the punifhment of fin, 
fnaps the thread of life. 

Here an awful flop is put to our inquiries. 
—But, why fhould I conceal my fentiments? 
Confidering the attributes of God, I believe 
that whatever punifhment may follow, will 
tend, like the anguifh of difeafe, to fhew the 
malignity of vice, for the purpofe of reforma¬ 
tion. Pofitive punifhment appears fo con¬ 
trary to the nature of God, difcoverable in all 
his works, and in our own reafon, that I could 
fooner believe that the Deity paid no atten¬ 
tion to the conduct of men, than that he pu- 
nifhed without the benevolent defign of re¬ 
forming. 

To fuppofe only that an all-wife and 
powerful Being, as good as he is great, fhould 
create a being forefeeing, that after fifty 
or fixty years of feverifh exigence, it would 
be plunged into‘never ending woe—is blaf- 
phemy. tin what will the worm feed that 

E e 4 is 
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is never to die ? On folly, on ignorance, fay 
ye—1 Ihould blufh indignantly at drawing the 
natural conclufion could I infert it, and wilh 
to withdraw myfelf from the wing of my 
God! On fuch a fuppofition, I fpeakwith re¬ 
verence, he would be a confuming fire. We 
ihould wifh, though vainly, to fly from his 
prefence when fear abforbed love, and darknefs 
involved all his counfels! 

I, know that many devout people boaft of 
fubmitting to the Will of God blindly, as to 
an arbitrary fceptre or rod, on the fame prin¬ 
ciple as the Indians worfhip the devil. In 
other words, like people in the common con¬ 
cerns oflife, they do homage to power, and 
cringe under the foot that can crufh them. 
Rational religion, on the contrary, is a fub- 
mifiion to the will of a being fo perfectly 
wife, that all he wills mull; be directed by the 
proper motive—muft be re.nfonable. 

Ar.d, if thus we refpcct God, can we give 
credit to the myflerious infinuations, which 
infult his laws? can we believe, though it 
Ihould jtare us in the face, that he would 
work a miracle to authorize confufion by 
fanciiojung an error? Yet we muft either 
fallow thefe impious conclufions, or treat with 
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contempt every promife to reftore health to a 
difeafed body by fupernatural means, or to 
foretell the incidents that can only be forefeen 
by God. 


SECT. II. 

Another inftance of that feminine weak- 
nefs of character, often produced by* a con¬ 
fined education, is a romantic twift of the 
mind, which has been very properly termed 
fcntimental. 

Women fubjected by ignorance to their 
fenfations, and only taught to look for hap- 
pinefs in love, refine on fenfual feelings, and 
adopt metaphyfical notions refpe&ing that 
paffion, which lead them fhamefully to neg¬ 
lect the duties of life, and frequently in the 
rnidft of thefe fublime refinements they plump 
into a&ual vice. 

Thefe are the women who are amufed by 
the reveries of the ftupid novelifts,who, know¬ 
ing little of human nature, work up ftale tales, 
and defcribe meretricious fcenes, all retailed 
in a fentimental jargon, which equally tend 
to corrupt the tafte, and draw the heart afide 

from 
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from its daily duties. I do not mention the 
underftanding, becaufe never having been 
exercifed, its (lumbering energies reft inac¬ 
tive, like the lurking particles of fire which 
are fuppofed univerfally to pervade matter. 

Females, in fa6f, denied all political privi¬ 
leges, and not allowed, as married women, 
excepting in criminal cafes, a civil exiftence, 
have their attention naturally drawn from the 
intereft,pf the whole community to that of 
the minute parts, though the private duty of 
any member of fociety muft be very imper¬ 
fectly performed when not connected with 
the general good. The mighty bufinefs of 
female life is to pleafe, and reftrained from 
entering into more important concerns by 
political and civil oppreffion, fentiments be¬ 
come events, and reflection deepens what it 
fhould, and would have effaced, if the under¬ 
ftanding had been allowed to take a wider 
range. 

But, confined to trifling employments, they 
naturally imbibe opinions which the only 
kind of reading calculated to intereft an inno¬ 
cent frivolous mind, infpires. Unable to grafp 
any thing great, is it furprifing that they find 
the reading of hiftory a very dry talk, and 

difquifitions 
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difquifitions add refled to the underftanding 
intolerably tedious, and almoft unintelligible? 
Thus are they neceflarily dependent on the 
novelift for amufement. Yet, when I exclaim 
againft novels, I mean when contrafted with 
thofe works which exercife the underftanding 
and regulate the imagination.—For any kind 
of reading I think better than leaving a blank 
ftill a blank, becaufe the mind mull receive a 
degree of enlargement and obtains little 
ftrength by a flight exertion of its thinking 
powers} befides, even the productions that 
are only addrefled to the imagination, raife 
the reader a little above the grofs gratification 
of appetites, to which the mind has not given 
a fhade of delicacy. 

This obfervation is the refult of experience; 
for I have known feveral notable women, and 
one in particular, who was a very good wo¬ 
man—as good as fuch a narrow mind would 
allow her to be, who took care that her 
daughters (three in number) fhould never 
fee a novel. As flie was a woman of fortune 
and fafliion, they had various mafters to at¬ 
tend them', and a fort of menial governefs to 
watch their footfteps. From their mafters 
they learned how tables, chairs, &c. were 

called 
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called in French and Italian; but as the few 
books thrown in their way were far above 
their capacities, or devotional, they neither 
acquired ideas nor fentiments, and paffed 
their time, when not compelled to repeat 
•words , in dreffing, quarrelling with eachother, 
or converfing with their maids by Health, 
till they were brought into company as mar¬ 
riageable. 

Their mother, a widow, was bufy in the 
mean time in keeping up her connexions, as 
fhe termed a numerous acquaintance, left her 
girls fhould want a proper introduction into 
the great world. And thefe young ladies, 
with minds vulgar in every fenfe of the 
word, and fpoiled tempers, entered life puffed 
up with notions of their own confequence, 
and looking down with contempt on thofe 
who could not vie with them in drefs and 
parade. 

With refpeX to love, nature, or their nurfes, 
had taken care to teach them the phyfical 
meaning of the word; and, as they had few 
topics of converfation, and fewer refinements 
of fentiment, they expreffed their grofs wilhes 
not in very delicate phrafes, when they fpoke 
freely, talking of matrimony. 


Could 
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Could thefe girls have been injured by the 
perufal of novels? 1 almoft forgot a (hade in 
the character of one of them; (he affected a 
fimplicity bordering on folly, and with a fim- 
per would utter the moft immodeft remarks 
and queftions, the full meaning of which (he 
had learned whilft fecluded from the world, 
and afraid to fpeak in her mother’s prefence, 
who governed with a high hand: they were 
all educated, as (he prided herfelf, ift a moft 
exemplary manner; and read their chapters 
and pfalms before breakfaft, never touching 
a filly novel. 

This is only one inftance ; but I recoiled! 
many other women who, not led by degrees 
to proper ftudies, and not permitted to choofe 
for themfelves, have indeed been overgrown 
children; or have obtained, by mixing in the 
world, a little of what is termed common 
fenfe: that is, a diftindl manner of feeing 
common occurrences, as they (land detached: 
but what deferves the name of intellect, the 
power of gaining general or abftradl ideas, or 
even intermediate ones, was out of the quef- 
tion. Their minds were quiefcent, and 
when they were not coufed by fenfible ob- 
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jeds and employments of that kind, they 
were low-fpirited, would cry, or go to deep. 

When, therefore, I advife my fex not to 
read fuch flimfy works, it is to induce them 
to read fomething fuperiourj for I coincide 
in opinion with a fagacious man, who, hav¬ 
ing a daughter and niece under his care, pur- 
fued a very different plan with each. 

The niece, who had considerable abilities, 
had, before She was left to his guardianthip, 
been indulged in defultory reading. Her he 
endeavoured to lead, and did lead to hiftory 
and moral effaysj but his daughter, whom 
a fond weak mother had indulged, and who 
confequently was averfe to every thing like 
application, he allowed to read novels: and 
ufed to juftify his conduct by faying, that if 
{he ever attained a relifli for reading them, he 
fhould have fome foundation to work upon j 
and that erroneous opinions were better than 
none at all. 

In fad the female mind has been fo totally 
neglected, that knowledge was only to be ac¬ 
quired from this muddy Source, till from 
reading novels fome women of fuperiour ta¬ 
lents learned to defpife them. 


The 
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The beft method, I believe, that can be 
adopted to correct a fondnefs for novels is to 
ridicule them: not indifcriminately, for then 
it would have little effedtj but, if a judicious 
perfon, with feme turn for humour, would 
read feveral to a young girl, and point out 
both by tones, and apt comparifons with pa¬ 
thetic incidents and heroic charadters in hif- 
tory, how foolifhly and ridiculoufly they cari¬ 
catured human nature, juft opinions mfcght be 
fubftituted inftead of romantic fentiments. 

In one refpedf, however, the majority of 
both fexes refemble, and equally fliew a want 
of tafte and modeftv. Ignorant women, forced 
to be chafte to preferve their reputation, al¬ 
low their imagination to revel in the unna¬ 
tural and meretricious feenes fketched by the 
novel writers of the day, fighting as infipid 
the fober dignity, and matron graces of 
hiftory*, whilft men carry the fame vitiated 
tafte into life, and fly for amufement to the 
wanton, from the unfophifticated charms 

* I am not now alluding to that iuperiority of mind 
which leads to the creation of ideal beauty, when he, fur- 
veyed with a penetrating eye, appears a tragi-comedy, in 
which little can be l'een to fatisfy the heart withe at the 
help of fancy. 

of 
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of virtue, and the grave relpe&ability of 
fenfe. 

Befides, the reading of novels makes wo- 
mep, and particularly ladies of fafhion, very 
fond of ufing ftrong. expreflions and fuperla- 
tives in converfation ; and, though the difli- 
pated artificial life which they lead prevents 
their cherifhing any ftrong legitimate paftion, 
the language of paflion in affedted tones flips 
for ever from their glib tongues, and every 
trifle produces thofe phofphoric burfts which 
only mimick in the dark the flame of paflion. 

SECT. III. 

Ignorance and the miftaken cunning that 
nature fharpens in weak heads as a principle 
of felf-prefervation, render women very fond 
of drefs, and produce all the vanity which 
fuch a fondnefs may naturally be expe&ed to 
generate, to the exclufion of emulation and 
magnanimity. 

I agree with Roufleau that the phyfical part 
of the art of pleafing confifts in ornaments, 
and for that very reafon I fhouid guard girls 
againft the contagious fondnefs for drefs fo 

common 
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common to weak women, that they may 
not reft in the phyfical part. Yet, weak are 
the women who imagine that they can long 
pleafe without the aid of the mind, or, in 
other words, without the moral art of pleaf- 
ing. But the moral art, if it be not a pro¬ 
fanation to ufe the word art, when alluding; 
to the grace which is an effeft of virtue, and 
not the motive of a&ion, is never to be found 
with ignorance; the fportivenefs ofinnoceftce, 
fo pleafing to refined libertines of both fexes, 
is widely different in its effence from this fu- 
periour gracefulnefs. 

A ftrong inclination for external ornaments 
ever appears in barbarous ftates, only the 
men not the women adorn themfelves; for 
where women are allowed to be fo far on a 
level with men, fociety has advanced, at 
leaft, one ftep in civilization. 

The attention to drefs, therefore, which 
has been thought a fexual propenfity, I think 
natural to mankind. But I ought to exprefs 
myfelf with more precifion. When the mind 
is not fufficiently opened to take pleafure in 
reflexion, the body will be adorned with fe- 
dulous eye; and ambition will appear in tat¬ 
tooing or painting it. 

Ff 


So 
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So far is this fir ft inclination carried, that 
. even the heililh yoke of flavery cannot ftifle 
the favagedefire of admiration which the black 
heroes inherit from both their parents, for all 
the hardly earned favings of a Have are com¬ 
monly expended in a little tawdry finery. And 
I have feldom known a good male or female 
fervant that was not particularly fond of drefs. 
Their clothes were their riches; and, I argue 
from analogy, that the fondnefs for drefs, fo 
extravagant in females, arifes from the fame 
caufe—want of cultivation of mind. When 
men meet they converfe about bufinefs, poli¬ 
tics, or literature; but, fays Swift, * howna- 
‘ turally do women apply their hands to each 
* others lappets and ruffles.’ And very natu¬ 
ral is it—for they have not any bufinefs to 
intereft them, have not a tafte for literature, 
and they find politics dry, becaufe they have 
not acquired a love for mankind by turning 
their thoughts to the grand purfuits that exalt 
the human race, and promote general hap- 
pinefs. 

Befides, various are the paths to power and 
fame which by accident or choice men pur- 
fue, and though thcyjoftleagaipft each other, 
for men of the fame profeftion are feldom 
6 friends. 
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friends, yet there is a much greater number 
of their fellow-creatures with whom they 
never clalh. But women are very differently 
fituated with refpeft to each other—for they 
are all rivals. 

Before marriage it is their bufmefsuto pleafe 
men j and after, with a few exceptions, they 
follow the fame fcent with all the perfevering 
pertinacity of inftinct. Even virtuous wo¬ 
men never forget their fex in company, for 
they are for ever trying to make themfelves 
agreeable. A female .beauty, and a male wit, 
appear to be equally anxious to draw the atten¬ 
tion of the company to themfelves j and the 
animofity of contemporary wits is proverbial. 

It is then furprifing that when the foie 
ambition of woman centres in beauty, and 
intereft gives vanity additional force, perpe¬ 
tual rivalfhips fhould enfue? They are all 
running the fame race, and would rife above 
the virtue of mortals, if they did not view 
each other with a fufpicious and even envi*- 
ous eye. 

An immoderate fondnefs for drefs, for plea- 
fure, and for fway, are the paflions of favagesj 
the paflions .that occupy thofe uncivilized 
beings* who have not yet extended the dotiii- 

F f 2 nion 
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nion of the mind, or even learned to think 
with the energy neceflary to concatenate that 
abftrad train of thought which produces 
principles. And that women from their edu¬ 
cation and the prefent ftate of civilized life, 
are in the fame condition, cannot, I think, 
be controverted. To laugh at them then, or 
lariiize the follies of a being who is never to 
be allowed to act freely from the light of her 
own reafon, is as abfurd as cruel; for, that 
they who are taught blindly to obey authority, 
will endeavour cunningly to elude it, is molt 
natural and certain. 

Yet let it be proved that they ought to obey 
man implicitly, and I fhall immediately agree 
that it is woman’s duty to cultivate a fondnefs 
for drefs, in order to plcafe, and a propenfity 
to cunning for her own prefervation. 

The virtues, however, which are fupported 
by ignorance mufl ever be wavering—the 
houfe built on fand could not endure a ftorm. 
ft is almoft unneceffary to draw the inference. 
—If women are to be made virtuous by au¬ 
thority, which is a contradielion in terms, 
let them be immured in feraglios and watched 
with a jealous eye.—Fear not that the iron 
will enter into their fouls 1 —for the fouls that 


can 
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can bear fuch treatment are made of yielding 
materials, juft animated enough to give life to 
the body. 

1 Matter too foft a lafting mark to bear, 

4 And beft diftinguifh’d by black, brown, or fair.’ 

The moft cruel wounds will of courfe foon 
heal, and they may ftill people the world, and 
drefs to pleafe man—all the purpoles which 
certain celebrated writers have allowed that 
they were created to fulfil. 


SECT. IV. 

Women are fuppofed to poflefs more fen- 
fiblity, and even humanity, than men, and 
their ftrong attachments and inftantaneous 
emotions of compaflion are given as proofs; 
bqt the clinging affe£iion of ignorance has 
feldom any thing noble in it, and may moftly 
be refolved into felfifhnefs, as well as the 
affe&ion of children and brutes. I haveknown 
many weak women whofe fenfibility was en¬ 
tirely engrofled by their hufbands; and as for 
their humanity, it was very faint indeed, 
or rather it was only a tranfient emotion 
of compaflion. Humanity does not con- 
fift ‘ in a fqueamilh ear,’ fays an eminent 

F f 3 orator. 
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orator. ‘ It belongs to the mind as well as 
.* the nerves.’ 

But this kind of exclufive affection, though 
it degrades the individual, fhould not be 
brought forward as a proof of the inferiority 
of the fex, becaufe it is the natural confe- 
quence of confined views; for even women 
offuperiorfenfe, having their attention turned 
to little employments, and private plans, 
rarely rife to heroifm, unlefs when fpurred 
on by love! and love, as an heroic paffion, 
like genius, appears ‘but once in an age. I 
therefore agree With the moralift who affects, 
‘ that women have feldom fo much genero- 
* fity as men;’ and that their narrow affec¬ 
tions, to which juftice and humanity are 
often facrificed, render the fex apparently in¬ 
ferior, efpecially, as they are commonly in- 
fpired by men; but I contend that the heart 
would expand as the underftanding gained 
ftrength, if women were not depreffed from 
their cradles. 

I know that a little fenfibility, and great 
weaknefs, will produce a ftrong fexual at¬ 
tachment, and that reafon muff cement friend- 
fhip; confequently, I allow that more friend- 
fhip is to be found in the male than the fe¬ 
male 
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male world, and that men have a higher fenfe 
of juft ice. The exclufive affedions of women 
feem indeed to refemble Cato’s moft unjuft 
love for his country. He wifhed to crufti 
Carthage, not to fave Rome, but to promote 
its vain-glory; and,in general, it is to fimilar 
principles that humanity is facrificed, for ge¬ 
nuine duties fupport each other. 

Befides, how can women be juft or gene¬ 
rous, when they are the flaves of injuftice? 


sect. v. 

As the rearing of children, that is, the 
laying a foundation of found health both of 
body and mind in the rifing generation, has 
juftly been infilled on as the peculiar deftina- 
tion of woman, the ignorance that incapaci¬ 
tates them muft be contrary to the order of 
things, And I contend that their minds can 
take in much more, and ought to do fo, or 
they will never become fenfible mothers. 
Many men attend to the breeding of horfes, 
and overlook .the management of the ftable, 
who would, ftrange want of fenfe and feel¬ 
ing! think themfelves degraded by paying 

F f 4 any 
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any attention to the nurfery; yet, how many 
children are abfolutely murdered by the ig¬ 
norance of women! But when they efcape, 
and are deftroyed neither by unnatural negli¬ 
gence nor blind fondnefs, how few are ma¬ 
naged properly with refpeit to the infant 
mind! So that to break the fpirit, allowed to 
become vicious at home, a child is fent to 
fchool; and the methods taken there, which 
muft be taken to keep a number of children 
in order, fcatter the feeds of aimoft every 
vice in the foil thus forcibly torn up. 

I have fometimes compared the ftruggles 
of thefe poor children, who ought never to 
have felt reftraint, nor would, had they been 
always held in with an even hand, to the 
defpairing plunges of a fpirited filly, which I 
have feen breaking on a ftrand: its feet fink¬ 
ing deeper and deeper in the fand every time 
it endeavoured to throw its rider, till at laft 
it fullenly fubmitted. 

I have always found horfes, animals I am 
attached to, very tractable when treated with 
humanity and fteadinefs, fo that 1 doubt whe¬ 
ther the violent methods taken to break them*, 
do not effentially injure them; I am, how¬ 
ever, certain that a child fhould never be 

thus 
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thus forcibly tamed after it has injudicioufly 
been allowed to run wild: for every violation 
of juftice and reafon, in the treatment of chil¬ 
dren, weakens their reafon. And, fo early 
do they catch a character, that the bafe of the 
moral character, experience leads me to infer, 
is fixed before their feventh year, the period 
during which women are allowed the foie 
management of children. Afterwards it too 
often happens that half the bufinefs of educa- • 
tion is to correct, and very imperfectly is it 
done, if done haftily, the faults, which they 
would never have acquired if their mothers 
had had more underftanding. 

One ftriking inftance of the folly of wo¬ 
men mull not be omitted.—The manner in 
which they treat fervants in the prefence of 
children, permitting them to fuppofe that 
they ought to wait on them, and bear their 
humours. A child fhould always be made to 
receive alBftance from a man or woman as^a 
favour; and, as the firft lefl'on of independ¬ 
ence, they Ihould practically be taught, by 
the example of their mother, not to require 
that perfonal attendance, which it is an in- 
fult to humanity to require, when in health; 
and inftead of being led to affume airs ofcon- 

fequence, 
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fequence, a fenfe of their own weaknefs 
Should firft make them feel the natural equa¬ 
lity of man. Yet, how frequently have I 
indignantly heard fervants imperioufly called 
to put children to bed, and fent away again 
and again, becaufe mafter or mifs hung about 
mamma, to flay a little longer. Thus made 
flavilhly to attend the little idol, all thofe 
moft difgufting humours were exhibited 
which characterize a fpoiled child. 

In fhort, fpeaking of the majority of mo¬ 
thers, they leave their children entirely to 
the care of fervants; or, becaufe they are 
their children, treat them as if they were 
little demi-gods, though I have always ob- 
ferved, that the women who thus idolize their 
children, feldom fhew common humanity to 
fervants, or feel the lead: tendernefs for any 
children but their own. 

It is, however, thefe exclufive affections, 
and an individual manner of feeing things, 
produced by ignorance, which keep women 
for ever at a Hand, with refpect to improve¬ 
ment, and make many of them dedicate 
their lives to their children only to weaken 
their bodies and fpoil their tempers, fruftrat- 
ing alfo any plan of education that a more 

rational 
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rational father may adopt; for unlefs a mo¬ 
ther concur, the father who reftrains will 
ever be confidered as a tyrant. 

But, fulfilling the duties of a mother, a 
wortian with a found conftitution, may ftill 
keep her perfon fcrupuloufly neat, and aflift 
to maintain her family, if neceffary, or by 
reading and conventions with both fexes, in- 
difcriminately, improve her mind. For nature 
has fo wifely ordered things, that did women 
fuckle their children, they would preferve their 
own health, and there would be fuch an inter¬ 
val between the birth of each child, that we 
Ihould feldom fee a houfeful of babes. And 
did they purfue a plan of conduct, and not 
wafte their time in following the fafhionable 
vagaries of drefs, the management of their 
houfehold and children need not fhut them out 
from literature, or prevent their attaching 
themfelves to a fcience, with that fteady eye 
which ftrengthens the mind, or pra&ifing 
one of the fine arts that cultivate the tafte. 

But, vifiting to difplay finery, card-playing, 
and balls, not to mention the idle buftle of 
morning trifling, draw women from their 
duty to render them infignificant, to render 
them pkafing, according to the prefent accep¬ 
tation 
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tation of the word, to every man, but their 
hufband. For a round of pleafures in which 
the affections are not exercifed, cannot be faid 
to improve the underftanding, though it be 
errbneoufly called feeing the world ; yet the 
heart is rendered cold and averfe to duty, by 
fuch a fenfelefs intercourfe, which becomes 
neceffary from habit even when it has ceafed 
to amufe. 

Bqt, we fliall not fee women affectionate 
till more equality be eftablifhed in fociety, 
till ranks are confounded and women freed, 
neither (hall we fee that dignified domeffic 
happinefs, the fimple grandeur of which can¬ 
not be relifhed by ignorant or vitiated minds; 
nor will the important talk of education ever 
be properly begun till the perfon of a woman 
is no longer preferred to her mind. For it 
wou^d be as wife to expeCt corn from tares, 
or figs from thirties, as that a foolifh igno^- 
rant woman fhould be a good mother. 


Sect. vi. 

It is not neceffary to inform the fagacious 
reader, now I enter on my concluding, reflec-r 
tions,that the difeuffion of this fubjeCt merely 
confifts in opening a few fimple principles, and 

clearing 
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dealing away the rubbilh which obfcured 
them. But, as all readers are not fagacious, 
I muft be allowed to add fome explanatory 

remarks to bring the fubjedt home to reafon_ 

to that fluggifh reafon, which fupinely takes 
opinions on truft, and obftinately fupports 
them to fpare itfelf the labour of thinking. 

Moralifts have unanimoufly agreed, that 
un lefs virtue be nurfed by liber ty, it will 
never attain due ftrength—and what they fay 
of man I extend to mankind, infilling that 
in all cafes morals muft be fixed on immuta¬ 
ble principles; and, that the being cannot be 
termed rational or virtuous, who obeys any 
authority, but that of reafon. 

To render women truly ufeful members of 
fociety, I argue that they Ihould be led, by 
having their underftandings cultivated on a 
large fcale, to acquire a rational affection for 
their country, founded on knowledge, be- 
caufeit is obvious that we are little interefted 
about vdiat we do not underftand. And to 
render this general knowledge of due im¬ 
portance, I have endeavoured to fhew that 
private duties are never properly fulfilled un¬ 
lefs the underfhmding enlarges the heart; and 
that public virtue is only an aggregate of 
private. But, the difiimftions eftablilhed in 

fociety 
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fociety undermine both, by. beating out the 
folid gold of virtue, till it becomes only the 
tinfel-covering of vice; for whilft weaj^h 
renders a man more refpe&able than virtue, 
wealth will be fought before virtue; and, 
whilft women’s perfons are carefled, when a 
childilh fimper (hews an abfence of mind— 
the mind will lie fallow. Yet, true volup- 
tuoufnefs muft proceed from the mind—for 
wha£ can equal the. fenfations produced by 
mutual affeftion, fupported by mutual re- 
fpe£t ? What are the cold, or feverifh carefies 
of appetite, but fin embracing death, com¬ 
pared with the modeft overflowings of a pure 
heart and exalted imagination? Yes, let me 
tell the libertine of fancy when he defpifes 
underftanding in woman—that the mind, 
which he difregards, gives life to the enthu- 
fiaftic affe&ion from which rapture, fhort- 
lived as it is, alone can flow! And, that, 
without virtue, a fexual attachment mull ex¬ 
pire, likeatallowc^dleinthejock^ creat¬ 
ing intolerable difguft. To prove this, I 
need only obferve, that men who have wafted 
great part of their lives with women, and 
with whom they have fought for pleafure 
with eager thirft, entertain the meaneft opi¬ 
nion of the fex.—Virtue, true refiner of joy! 

if 
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—if foolilh. men were to fright thee from 
earth, in order to give loofe to all their appe¬ 
tites without a check—foine fenfual wight 
of tafte would fcale the heavens to invite thee 
back, to give a zeft to pleafure! 

That women at prefent are by ignorance 
rendered foolifh or vicious, is, I think, not 
to be difputed} and, that the moft falutary 
effe&s tending to improve mankind might be 
expelled from a revolution in femals?man¬ 
ners, appears, at leaft, with a face of proba¬ 
bility, to rife out of the obfervation. For 
as marriage has been termed the parent of 
thofe endearing charities which draw man 
from the brutal herd, the corrupting inter- 
courfe that wealth, idlenefs, and folly, pro¬ 
duce between the fexes, is more univerfally 
injurious to morality than all the other vices 
of mankind collectively confidered. To adul¬ 
terous luff the moft facred duties are facri- 
ficed, becaufe before marriage, men, by a 
promifcuous intimacy with women, learned 
to confider love as a felfifh gratification— 
learned to feparate it not only from efteem, 
but from the affection merely built on habit, 
which mixes a little humanity with it. Juf- 
tice and friendship are alfo fet at defiance, 
and that purity of taffe is vitiated which 

would 
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would naturally lead a man to relifh an artlefs 
difplay of affe&ion rather than affetted airs. 
But that noble fimplicity of affe&ion, which 
dares to appear unadorned, has few attrac¬ 
tions for the libertine, though it be the 
charm, which by cementing the matrimonial 
tie, fecures to the pledges of a warmer paf- 
fion the neceflfary parental attention; for 
children will never be properly educated till 
friend Slip fubfifts between parents. Virtue 
flies from a houfe divided againft itfelf—and 
a whole legion of devils take up their refi> 
dence there. 

The affection of hufbands and wives can¬ 
not be pure when they have fo few fenti- 
ments in common, and when fo little confi¬ 
dence is eftablifhed at home, as mu ft be the 
cafe when their purfuits are fo different. That 
intimacy from which tendernefs fliould flow, 
will not, cannot fubfift between the vicious. 

Contending, therefore, that the fexual dif- 
tindtion which men have fo warmly infilled 
upon, is arbitrary, I have dwelt on an ob- 
fervation, that feveralfenfible men, with whom 
I haveconverfed on the fubjedl, allowed to be 
well founded; and it is Amply this, that the 
little chaftity to be found amongft men, and 
confequent difregard of modefty, tend to de¬ 
grade' 
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grade both fexes; and further, that the mo- 
defly of women, characterized as fuch, will 
often be only the artful veil of wantonnefs 
inflead of being the natural reflection of pu¬ 
rity, till modelty be univerfally relpedted. 

From the tyranny of man, I firmly believe, 
the greater number of female follies proceed; 
and the cunning, which I allow makes at pre- 
fent a part of their character, I likewifehave 
repeatedly endeavoured to prove, is pro¬ 
duced by oppreflion. 

Were not diffenters, for inflance, a clafs 
of people, with ftrict truth, characterized as 
cunning ? And may I not lay fome ftrefs on 
this fact to prove, that when any power but 
reafon curbs the free fpirit of man, diffimula- 
lion is praCtifed, and the various fhifts of art 
are naturally called forth ? Great attention to 
decorum, which was carried to a degree of 
fcrupulofity, and all that puerile buftle about 
trifles and confequential folemnity, which 
Butler’s caricature of a diflenter, brings before 
the imagination, fliaped their perfons as well as 
their minds in the mould of prim littlenefs. 
I fpeak colledtitely, for I know how many 
ornaments to human nature have been en¬ 
rolled amongft feCtaries; yet, I aflert, that 
the fame narrow prejudice for their fed, which 
G g women 
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women have for their families, prevailed in the 
diiTenting part of the community, however 
worthy in other refpeftsj and alfo that 
the v fame timid prudence, or headftror.g 
efforts, often difgraced the exertions of both. 
Oppreffion thus formed many of the features 
of their character perfectly to coincide with 
that of the oppreffed half of mankind; for 
is it not notorious that dideuters were, like 
won&n, fond of deliberating together, and 
afking advice of each other, till by a com¬ 
plication of little contrivances, fome little 
end was brought about ? A lirnilar attention 
-to preferve their reputation was confpicuous 
in the diffenting and female world, and was 
produced by a fimilar caufe. 

Affertingtlie rights which women in com¬ 
mon with men ought to contend for, 1 have 
not attempted to extenuate their faults; but 
to prove them to be the natural confcquence 
of their education and ftation in fociety. If 
fo, it is reafonable to fuppofe that they will 
change their character, and corrccl: their vices 
and follies, when they are allowed to be free 
in a phyfical, moral, and civil fenfe*. 

Let 

* I had further enlarged on the advantages which might 
.jeafonahly’be expected to refult from an improvement,in 
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Let woman (hare the rights, and (he will 
emulate the virtues of man; for fhe tnuft 
grow more perfect when emancipated, or 
juftify the authority that chains fuch a weak 
being to her duty.—If the latter, it will be 
expedient to open a frefli trade with Ruflia 
for whips: a prefent which a father fhould 
always make to his fon-in-law on his 
wedding day, that a huiband may kgep his 
whole family in order by the fame means; 
and without any violation of juftice reign, 
wielding this feeptre, foie mafter of his houfe, 
becaufe beds on ly -b e ing i n it wfi&has 
reafon:—the divine, indefeafible earthly fo-?'. 
vereignty breathed into man by the Maf¬ 
ter of the univerle. Allowing this po- 
fition, women have not any inherent rights 
to claim; and, by the fame rule, their 
duties vanifii, for rights and duties are in- 
feparable. 

Be juft then, O ye men of underftanding! 
and mark not more feverely what wo¬ 
men do amifs, than the vicious tricks of 


female manners, towards the general reformation of fo¬ 
ci-at y ; bu^ it appeared to me that fuch refleAtons would 
more properly elofe the lull \ olumc. 


the 
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t|tt hotfe or the aft for whom ye provide 
|lfOvendii^-rand allow her the privileges of 
ignorant, to whom ye deny the rights of 
reafaiyor ye will be worfe than Egyptian 
tafk-’mafters, cxpe&ing virtue whete nature 
has not given undemanding! 








